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III. 


AS YOU 


F that Old-World play, As You 
Like It, I sit and write, under the 
green-wood tree, in a scene of the old 
English land. It is the park of a great 
house; all around is the deep-bosomed 
verdure of oaks and beeches. The deer, 


“poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this desert city,” 


are browsing on the slopes or watching 
their new-born fawns; the cuckoo calls, 
the wood-dove moans, the blackbird tunes 
his note. It is an Arden in this vexed 
age of England. Outside is the bad news 
of the distracted time, and how happy 
would we be if this Arden were as re- 
mote from the envious court and the 
wild people as the forest of Shakespeare's 
dream! But we live in the last days of 
these lordly Ardens—Ardens not forbid- 
den to the people, who, none the less, 
come rarely here. Nowhere, soon, will 
the time be fleeted carelessly, as in the 
golden world. These secular oaks must 
fall; these ferns give place to corn and 
turnips, no doubt; and what is to become 
of the lords of our wildernesses, who shall 
say? 

Such thoughts bring a sadness even 
into our reading of Shakespeare’s happi- 
est play; a piece which, if acted at all, 
should be acted—as it was two or three 
years ago in the open air, with forest 
boughs for decoration. Like Campbell, 
I may say, with a slight difference in 
reckoning of time, ‘‘I have been in love 
with the comedy these forty years”—with 
the comedy and with Rosalind—‘‘ and 
love is blind.” It is a pity to have to 
read this drama with critical eyes, to ask 
for dates and sources, and hunt for traces 
of an older piece, and dwell on improb- 


LIKE IT. 


abilities, or, rather, impossibilities, and 
discuss ‘‘ dramatic time.” Read the piece 
for itself, and it is all pure magic. 
Shakespeare shows you Rosalind as Cor- 
nelius Agrippa showed to Surrey Geral- 
dine, in an enchanted mirror. She is 
like no Rosalind of the stage, this nut- 
brown maid—tall, strong, rustically clad 
in rough forest garment, with all of the 
real Rosalind hidden but the heart, the 
speech, the lips, and the eyes. Thus 
Shakespeare beheld her, not as the pretty 
epicene young woman of the modern 
drama. As we follow her at the court 
or in Arden it is we who fleet the time 
carelessly, among the kindliest of all 
Shakespeare's societies of men, with the 
wisest of his fools, the most musical of 
his singers, Amiens; the least bitter and 
the most disenchanted of all his question- 
ing and brooding spirits, Jaques; with 
his most diverting rustic, Audrey; and 
with all his heroes and heroines falling 
handsomely in love at first sight. It is 
the comedy of happy love—happy, and 
but little tried—as Romeo and Juliet is 
the tragedy of love stricken by fate. 
Then what makes the comedy most de- 
lightful and full of rest is the shade and 
silence and murmur of Arden: that fairy 
forest, with its brooks, lions, and palm- 
trees—a parcel of paradise yet unspoiled 
by labor. ‘‘In respect it is in the fields, 
it pleases me weli.” Shakespeare takes 
us into that ideal commonwealth for 
which all men in all times have sighed: 
the land of an easeful liberty; the life 
natural which has never existed in na- 
ture, where there is neither war nor toil, 
but endless security and peace beneath 
the sky and the trees. Of this world all 
poetry is full; and so are the earliest 
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myths and dreams of men, yearning for 
‘*Saturnian realms ’’—Saturnia regna— 
and the years when Cronos was king, 
when earth unasked gave all things 
abundantly. It was for Arden, though 
he called it Tempe or Menalus, that 
Virgil sighed, among the din and smoke 
and wealth of Rome. It was here that 
Nicolette wandered, and built her bower 
of grasses and leaves green. 

Our popular tradition, too, has this 
ideal of Sherwood Forest—‘‘ there they 
live like the old Robin Hood of England.” 
This is the exile whither all the weary 
would fain be banished 
“ Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 

Than that of painted pomp? Are not these 

woods 

More free from peril than the envious court ?” 

There is not, there never has been, such 
a retreat. The mild brown islanders of 
Southern seas, crowned with flowers, busy 
only with love and the dance, came 
nearer than any other peoples to winning 
the ideal paradise; but they were subject 
to the extremes of cruel war, cruel cus- 
toms, cruel religion; they never knew 
the blessed security of Arden. This is a 
realm that mortals have not entered, 
save when Shakespeare guides them, or 
Theocritus, as the Sibyl led Afneas into 
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the happy company of souls at rest. With 
the mystic bough in his hand—a bough 
not golden, but of mistletoe from the oak— 
Shakespeare, psychagogos, ‘* the leader of 
souls,” guides our fancy into this rest- 
ful world, which is real for us as we 
read. 

Real, too, are the persons whom we 
encounter on the enchanted ground. Ey 
ery one, it may be supposed, has his fa- 
vorite lady in Shakespeare; among his 
women every man meets that soul kin 
dred to his own, and immortally longed 
for, whom we do not generally find in 
this little life, though perhaps she may 
welcome us in another. It is to Rosa 
lind that I myself, to make frank confes- 
sion, have ever been hopelessly devoted, 
much as if Jaques had loved her in the 
play—the melancholy Jaques. I wonder 
he did not, and fancy can vaguely please 


her a new writing of the drama, 
in hanted philosopher, 
th | suecumb to 
the gay hi 


morous girl, who: 

whose voice is the answei 

and doubts of life, whose love is sv t 
and passionate and mirthful, so easily 
won, so loyal, so incapable of change. Is 
it not plain that Rosalind’s eyes would 
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RosatrnD. ‘‘ He calls us back: My pride fell with my fortunes.”—Act I, Scene IT. 


have scorched up all Jaques’ philosophy? 
Is this not the very woman in whom the 
weary find their rest, and the doubting 
their answer, and the sad that gayety 
which is so dear to them, and which can 
never be their own? Of course, in this 
fantastic new rendering, which for a mo- 
ment seduces one, Rosalind would have 
nothing to say to Jaques. Youth and 
crabbed age—whatever the years of crab- 
bed age-—cannot live together. But one 
is convinced that Jaques would have lost 
to Rosalind all the heart he had to lose, 
and would not have died thereof. ‘‘ The 
poor world is almost six thousand years 
old, and in all this time there was not 
one man died in his own person, videli- 
cet, in a love-cause. Men have died 
from time to time, and worms have eaten 
them, but not for love.” This fancy‘that 
Jaques not only would, but in the nature 
of things must have loved Rosalind, is so 
obvious that it seems strange George Sand 
should have missed it in her courageous 
attempt to improve As You Like It— 
Comme il vous plaira. In that work 
Jaques loses his heart to Celia. 


Jaques. Celia! mock me not; I am no longer 
young, 

Celia. Do you love ? 

Jaques, I am poor, sad, at odds with everything. 

Celia. Then you do not love. 

Jaques (in a transport), Ah yes. You speak 
sooth. Iam young, rich, happy, gay! With love 
I breathe a new life, and my eyes open on the truth. 
I melancholy? I am not so impious. Heaven is 
good; men are gentle; the world is a garden of de- 


lights, and woman an angel of forgiveness: (he falls 
at her feet) if 1am not dreaming when I think you 
love me! 

Celia. Still he doubts! Jaques, by the roses of 
spring, by the maidenhood of lilies, by youth, by 
faith, by honor, I love you! 


That is how George Sand arranges it, 
and how wrongly! Men like Jaques do 
not love thus, nor in this manner woo; 
nor is it a woman like the sweet, loyal, 
kindly Celia that attracts them. It is in 
Rosalind that they find all which is not 
their own, all that they have let go by 
them: the youth that they would not en- 
joy, the heart, the spring, the mirth, the 
courage of existence. These they find in 
Rosalind, and hopelessly desire, and know 
that they can never possess. 

All this is a dream, and one that 
Shakespeare never dreamt, and that 
would not have matched with his play. 
But, meeting Jaques and Rosalind in 
Arden, we may think of them for our- 
selves, and give Jaques a new reason for 
going into the life eremite. 

Among her many critics, Lady Martin 
seems to have best understood Rosalind, 
or best expressed what she understood. A 
distinguished actress, dwelling fondly 
and wistfully on the almost impossible 
rendering of so beautiful and difficult a 
part, a woman of intellect and refine- 
ment, Lady Martin has been best quali- 
fied to interpret the Duke’s daughter. 
‘*These forest scenes between Orlando 
and herself are not, as a comedy actress 
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would be apt to make them, merely 
pleasant fooling.”’ She is in love in ear- 
nest, and feeling the true passion while 
she feigns the false, in these exquisite and 
original passages. ‘‘At the core of all that 
Rosalind says and does lies a passionate 
love, as pure and all-absorbing as ever 
swayed a woman’s heart. None but 
Shakespeare could so have carried out 
this daring design, that the woman, thus 
rarely placed for gratifying the impulses 
of her own heart and testing the sincer- 
ity of her lover's, should come trium- 
phantly out of the ordeal, charming us 
during the time of probation by wit, by 
fancy, by her pretty womanly wayward- 
ness playing like summer lightning over 
her throbbing tenderness of heart” (where 
the metaphors, as ladies’ metaphors will 
be, are mixed), ‘‘ and never, in the gayest 
sallies of her happiest moods, losing one 
grain of our respect.” Yes, it is in these 
scenes of double masquerade that Rosa- 
lind’s noble purity is felt. In earlier 
passages she ventures on an Elizabethan 
pleasantry or two, rather broad than di- 
verting, and these have offended our pure 
age and the critical countrymen of M. 
Zola. We could be content without them, 
but they are lost in the light of the love 
of Rosalind. 

That is a charming revelation of the 
true Rosalind (Act iii., Scene ii.) where she 
asks Celia about the ‘‘ concealed man.” 


Celia. It is young Orlando; that tripp’d up the 
wrestler’s heels, and your heart, both in an instant. 

Rosalind. Nay, but the devil take mocking ; speak 
sad brow, and true maid. 

Celia. I’ faith, coz, ’tis he. 

Rosalind. Orlando ? 

Celia. Orlando, 

Rosalind. Alas the 
my doublet and hose? 
saw’st him? What 


day! what shall I do with 

What did he when thou 
said he? How look’d he? 
Wherein went he? What makes he here? Did he 
ask for me? Where remains he? How parted he 
with thee? and when shalt thou see him again ? 
Answer me in one word. 


Here Lady Martin writes: 

‘* Celia answers, and this time gravely, 
for Rosalind’s emotion shows her this is 
no jesting matter. O happiness beyond 
belief! O rapture inexpressible!” 

The ‘‘ tears at this point always welled 
up to my eyes, and my whole body trem- 
bled.” 

This is most interesting as a woman’s 
interpretation of the character and the 
scene, and also as it concerns that old 
discussion, whether an actor should feel 
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the passion which he has to display. 


Here 


Monsieur Coquelin is at variance with 


Lady Martin. But it is curious to reflect 
that, on Shakespeare’s stage, a boy was 
acting Rosalind. We may be fairly cer- 
tain that the boy was on M. Coquelin’s 
side, and that his body did not tremble, 
nor his eyes fill with tears, like Lady 
Martin's, nor his heart feel aught of hap- 
piness beyond belief nor of rapture inex- 
pressible. Unluckily none of the young 
gentlemen who took the parts of Corde- 
lia, Beatrice, Rosalind, or Lady Macbeth 
have left us their memoirs. Nor can 
we tell how far Shakespeare was satisfied 
with their rendering of his women: per- 
haps about as much as he would be by 
most of the fair heroines of the modern 
stage. 

The author of these papers has been 
rebuked (‘‘the rebukes of a friend ’’) for 
expressing his own taste, and saying that 
he prefers to read Shakespeare, not to 
see him acted. Yet we must be sincere, 
however mistaken our ideas or erroneous 
our tastes, and I confess that, on the 
stage, I have seen but one Rosalind, that 
I have forgotten her name, and am not 
sorry to have forgotten her appearance in 
the part. Whyshould we not admit that 
no art does satisfy us when it strug- 
gles with Shakespeare’s poetry? Sir John 
Millais painted a pretty melancholy Rosa- 
lind long ago, and Mr.Swinburne, in a crit- 
icism of the Academy, fell upon the paint- 
er with all the horse, foot, artillery, and 
camp-followers of his numerous rhetoric. 

‘*These women,” said Mr. Swinburne, 
‘‘are none of Shakespeare’s. Think but 
in passing of the fresh grace, the laugh- 
ters as of April, the light delicate daring, 
the tender and brilliant sweetness of the 
true Ganymede. What is left of all this? 
She figures here as a fair-faced ballet girl, 
with a soul absorbed by the calf of her 
leg. And this dull, sickly, stolid woman 
huddling close by her is Celia. This is 
the purest and rarest type that Shake- 
speare could give of heroic and sweet de- 
votion; this is she who alone among even 
his women could not live but in another's 
life.” Nor does the painted Touchstone 
fare better with Mr. Swinburne.* 

‘“We have a vision of our own,” and 
almost all players, all painters, only undo 
it. This is, very probably, an unlucky 
accident of taste. 


* “Notes on the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
1868.” 
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DUKE FREDERICK. ‘‘ Mistress, despatch you with your safest haste.”—Act I, Scene III. 
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AUDREY. 


Shakespeare wrote to be acted; he, we 
may be sure, did not agree with us. There 
are dramatic and there are undramatic 
minds. Thank Heaven! both can find all 
they desire in Shakespeare. But the nat- 
urally undramatic mind, which has never 
been stage-stricken, will inevitably prefer 
to have its Shakespeare to itself, will 
hardly dare to hope to find a Rosalind on 
the boards, nor colored on canvas. Yet 
we meet in real life, now and then, girls 
with Rosalind’s qualities of gayety, ten- 
derness, mockery, and courage—girls who 
might have been Rosalinds. They are 
nature’s most exquisite adaptations from 
art, and if neither painter nor actress can 
show us Rosalind, we may see her image 
in our memories, and, like Harry Esmond, 
‘** remember a paragon.” 

After Rosalind, Jaques is the most at- 
tractive person in the play—the ‘‘ melan- 
choly Jaques,”—a Hamlet without an 
Ophelia, without a remorse, a revenge, 
or any enemy but ‘‘the first-born of 
Egypt.” He ‘‘can suck melancholy out 
of a song,” and in his sullen moods is 
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“full of matter.” Jaques is 
certainly one of the charac- 
ters in poetry about whose 
past we want to know more 
than we do. Shakespeare is 
fond of melancholy men, but 
in the case of Hamlet we 
know, and in that of Antonio 
we can guess, the cause of 
their sadness. Jaques, on the 
other hand, is sad as night, 
and yet not ‘‘for very wan- 
tonness.” The Duke says he 
has been a libertine, and com- 
mentators, like the Shake- 
spearian who wrote on the 
Nurse’s husband (in Nicholas 
Nickleby), have many ques- 
tions toask. Is Jaques mel- 
ancholy because he has been 
a libertine, or was he a liber- 
tine of old because he was 
melancholy? Did he revel, 


in time past, as Becky Sharp 
played roulette, ‘‘ to forget’? 
For my own part I think 
the latter opinion is correct. 
Jaques was melancholy by 
humor and complexion, as 


they used to say, and his de- 

bauches were an attempt to 

drown the dark fiend of 

thought in a red sea of wine, 
and stifle his whispers by the music of 
women’s laughter. Jaques has no partic- 
ular grudge against fortune or society ; he 
loves the wild woods better than the 
court, and does not pine in exile. He 
is merely a looker-on. Like Moliére, he 
might be called Le Contemplateur ; he 
has Moliére’s tristesse in double mea- 
sure, with less than a due share of his 
humor. It is not the times that are out 
of joint in his eyes, but time itself,—and 
eternity. He loves sad cheer ‘‘ better 
than laughing,” and with the pride of 
ownership, like Touchstone with Audrey, 
he declares ‘‘it is a melancholy of mine 
own, compounded of many simples, ex- 
tracted from many objects; and, indeed, 
the sundry contemplation of my travels, 
in which my often rumination wraps me, 
is a most humorous sadness.” His melan- 
choly is the child of idleness and fulness 
of thought, as love is the child of idle- 
ness and fulness of bread. Of what age 
is Jaques? Mr. Abbey, in his drawing 
of a Jaques who is not my ideal, makes 
him a dark, gloomy, powerful man of 
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some two-and-thirty. To my poor fancy 
Jaques was nearer forty, and I am con- 
vinced that he was early gray. Audrey 
calls him ‘‘the old gentleman.” He was 
white prematurely, as Shelley was be- 
ginning to be—‘‘a youth with hoary 
hair.” ‘‘ Yes, I have gained my experi- 
ence,” he says; and perhaps it was bitter 
enough, but it has scarcely imbittered 
him. His tartness with the amorous 
Orlando may have a touch of envy as 
well as of contempt; he scorns the folly 
of the lusty lover, soon to be prosperous; 
perhaps he remembers an unhappy pas- 
sion of his own; perhaps he regrets that 
he was wise when he was young, and re- 
pines that he had not been as foolish as 
Orlando. ‘I pray you, mar no more 
trees with writing love-songs in their 
barks,” he says. The woods are more 
beautiful now, and more dear to him, 
than any woman. He is of Andrew Mar- 
vell’s mind: 
“ Sweet trees, whene’er your bark 1 wound, 
No name shall but your own be found.” 


Jaques cannot always, surely, have had 
no other love but nature, or if he has been 
so wise, he is bitter in his repentance. 
Yet Orlando can win him over by a smart 


quip or two. He spies entertainment in 
Orlando. ‘ Will you sit down with me? 
and we two will rail against our mistress 
the world, and all our misery.” ‘‘The 
worst fault you have,” he adds, ‘‘is to 
be in love.” But Orlando is not to be so 
lightly converted, and ‘‘ good Monsieur 
Melancholy ” goes off by himself, to seek 
comedy in Audrey and the clown, while 
Orlando stays, and finds Rosalind. ‘‘ Jour- 
neys end in lovers’ meeting.” It is very 
characteristic of Jaques, the pleasure 
which he has in the humorous vanities of 
Touchstone. Jaques is merely the looker- 
on at the drama of life. He does not 
exactly hoot the divine masterpiece, as 
Dumas says men have been doing for all 
these many thousand years. Jaques mere- 
ly sits and smiles, or yawns, in his stall, 
as he watches the world. In his lips the 
famous speech ‘‘ All the world’s a stage ” 
is absolutely appropriate. The idea is old, 
is Greek, and was worked out by Lucian. 
What Jaques notes in life is its fated fu- 
tility. One man plays many parts, but 
they are all parts created long ago; we 
all do our best in them, persuaded that 
they are new, whereas they are preordain- 
ed, stale, and flat. Life is a mere series 


of imitations, of rdles prearranged. It is 
not that Jaques chooses them as unhappy 
parts; they are not those of the sick, the 
poor, the powerless. Unlike the Buddha, 
his melancholy is not awakened by see- 
ing want, disease, distress. His typical 
human actor, as Maginn well observed, is 
well-to-do, educated, amorous, martial, 
rich, respected, sage; he enjoys what is 
called ‘‘a full life,” and thinks he takes 
his pleasure in it. But all is inevitable, 
all has been played over a million times, 
there is nothing in it new that the man 
can call hisown. He is less than an act- 
or, he is a marionette, with all his son- 
nets, his strange oaths, his wise saws, and 
so he drifts to second childishness and 
mere Oblivion. It isasadder sadness than 
Hamlet's, but a man must live, and Jaques 
gets what melancholy fun he can out of 
the spectacle of existence. Alone at night, 
in a strange foreign town, solitary, pen- 
sive, do we not go to any kind of theatre 
the place may have; not expecting much 
amusement or emotion, but merely to look 
on at whatever show may be seen, and 
to forget ourselves for an hour? It is in 
this mood that Jaques wanders in the 
forest, contemplating the wounded hart, 
moralizing. 
“Thus most invectively he pierceth through 

The body of the country, city, court, 

Yea, and of this our life; swearing that we 

Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what’s worse, 

To fright the animals, and to kill them up, 

In their assign’d and native dwelling-place.” 

Jaques goes back further than even 
Rousseau, who might have been content 
with ‘‘the state of nature” in the forest 
of Arden. The real quarrel of Jaques 
is with consciousness, with our knowledge 
of ourselves and the world. He finds the 
beasts happier than we; yet even they 
share in our iniquities, and have injustices 
of their own. Jaques, in his invective, 
reminds one of Moliére’s Alceste, in The 
Misanthrope; but had Alceste won Celi- 
méne, who can be sure that he would have 
kept his melancholy? The manin green 
ribbons might have become gay enough, 
tolerant, and a ruffler. Alceste had life 
and heart enough to be ‘in love. Jaques 
has not. He meets Rosalind, and misses, 
to our regret, his chance of discovering in 
himself a touch of old human nature. He 
must compensate himself as he may, by 
listening to his own grotesque counterfeit 
in Touchstone, and by laughing at Au- 
drey. ‘‘I would fain see this meeting,” 





Rosauinp. ‘‘* * * * * Give me your hand, Orlando.”—Act IV., Scene 1. 





ORLANDO AND ADAM. 


he murmurs, when Sir Oliver Mar-text, 
the vicar of the next village, is to marry 
them in the forest. He speeds on the 
merry marriage: ‘‘ Proceed, proceed; I'll 
give her.” He is delighted with the 
clown’s argument on the lie, and the 
point of honor. At last he flies from all 
the marriages and rejoicings. ‘‘ The Duke 
hath put on a religious life. To him 
will I: out of these convertites there is 
much matter to be heard and learn’d.” 
He bids every one farewell: 


“So to your pleasures ; 
I am for other than for dancing measures.” 


Probably Jaques does not himself go 
into religion, but views it from outside, 
us rather a new scene to him in a scenic 


—Aet Il., Scene V1. 


world. His philosophy seeks tranquillity, 
the ‘‘ passionless bride”; he chooses what 
ease may come from indifference. 


“Vacant heart and hand and eye, 
Easy live and quiet die.” 


We leave Jaques with liking, with sym- 


pathy, with regret. He has tried all 
things, has endeavored to fill no stock 
part in the drama of life; yet such a part 
he fills in his own despite, and the path 
he treads has long been worn by loitering 
and solitary pilgrims. ‘‘How comes it 
that the primeval commonwealth, revived 
in the forest of Arden, does not disarm 
him? Why does the golden world return 
and bring no peace to his complaining ? 
The melancholy of Jaques has reasons far 





AS YOU 


toodeep. It is not against society that he 
hasa grievance; it is against life itself. It 
is not at humanity that he tilts, but at na- 
ture. . He criticises even the element- 
ary needs of life, he attacks the very con- 
stitution, physical and moral, of our being; 
passion and desire revolt his haughty soul. 
His melancholy pride is the disdainful re- 
proach which spirit flings at matter, the 
mind at the body, the creature at the crea- 
tion.” * 

Jaques might, in other years and lands, 
have been a Buddhist; but he lacks the 
folly of its superstition, and, vegetarian 
as he inclines to be, he lacks its universal 
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Toucustone. ‘‘ You do love 


charity. Fora modern pessimist, he wants 
the vanity and the industry: the pessi- 
mist thinks it worth while to write long 
books of his lamentations. Perhaps the 
life religious is the best for him, if he can 
bear it, and he may seek the spectacle of 
a fugitive and cloistered virtue, to learn 
if it also be vanity. Farewell to Jaques, 
who, even in Arden, ‘‘ brings the eternal 
note of sadness in.” He is the proper 
* Francois Victor Hugo. 
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foil and contrast to the relish of life in 
Rosalind and Orlando, to their gallant 
delight in that old worn part, the lover's 
Good-by to him, who ‘* has had his expe- 
rience,” who has thought too deep, and 
seen too clear, and travelled too far; who 
has reached the point where two roads 
divide, and only two, the paths of Reli- 
gion and Despair. 

Is it to consider too curiously to con- 
sider thus? Perhaps; but thus Shake- 
speare must have considered, introducing 
the constant element of mortal discontent 
and foiled aspirations after the unknown 
even into the glades of Arden. For to 


this maid?”—Act V., Scene I. 


his mind the whole of human things was 
ever present, each mood of man was there, 
and to none was given more than its own 
place, while to none was place refused. 
Orlando is another foil to Jaques; Or- 
lando, the eternal figure of youth—am- 


orous, brave, beautiful, gentle; ‘‘ never 
schooled, yet learned; full of noble de- 
vice, of all sorts enchantingly beloved.” 
He is ‘‘ much in the heart of the world,” 
yet we may doubt if he is much in our 
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hearts. Orlando has to bear the misfor- 
tune of the young hero in fiction and po- 
etry. Scott used to complain that he 
could not make his jeune premier inter- 
esting, and perhaps even Shakespeare has 
hardly succeeded. With Troilus or Ro- 
meo he can succeed, for fortune is their 
foe; but one may question whether Scott 
was not at least as happy with Quentin 
Durward or Roland Graham as Shake- 
speare with Orlando. There is a sort of 
blameless dutifulness in Orlando and his 
peers in romance, a kind of inevitable and 
well-deserved good-luck and final tri- 
umph, which seem to leave us cold and 
unconcerned, Or is this merely the envy 
and jealousy of Jaques? At all events, 
though all Paris, as we know, saw the Cid 
with the eyes of Chiméne, we find it diffi- 
cult to see Orlando with the eyes of Rosa- 
lind. He comes, he looks, he conquers, 
as in ‘‘Czesar’s thrasonical brag,” ‘‘ more 
than his enemies,” and we acquiesce 
rather than sympathize. Like Scott's 
young heroes, as described by Thackeray, 
Orlando is decidedly ‘‘not too clever.” 
Our hearts are more open to the rustic 
wooer Silvius, into whose lips Shake- 
speare has chosen to put some of the most 
delicate and beautiful things he ever wrote 
on love. 

“Tt is to be all made of fantasy, 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes; 
All adoration, duty, and observance ; 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience ; 
All purity, all trial, all observance.” 


This is the type of the amoureux transi, 
of the lover doomed to love too well for 
triumph, fated never to have his passion 
returned in full. This, too, is the way of 
the world. The long suit, in love, never 
wins. ‘True is the dead shepherd’s ‘‘ saw 
of might,” Marlowe's saying, 

“ Who ever loved that loved not at first sight?” 


It is not clear why Shakespeare chose a 
rustic, damned in never having been at 
court, for the mouth-piece of these refine- 
ments on love. Nor is the character of 
Touchstone quite clear: at court he is so 
much of the rustic; so much of the courtier 
in the woods. This may be but his hu- 
mor, but it is not impossible that two dif- 
ferent clowns, one of them from an older 
play, have been mixed. Once in Arden, 
Touchstone is Shakespeare’s wisest and 
most entertaining fool, with his high con- 
tempt, like that of Jaques exaggerated 
and burlesqued. ‘‘It is meat and drink 
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to me toseeaclown. Wethat have good 
wits have much to answer for; we shall 
be flouting, we cannot hold.” Nothing 
more diverting than Touchstone’s con- 
sciousness of his gifts, and of their failure 
to be comprehended by his ’ady, Audrey. 
‘When a man’s verses cannot be un- 
derstood, ....it strikes a man more dead 
than a great reckoning in a little room: 
truly, I would the gods had made thee po- 
etical.”” Many a poet in love, or after 
marriage rather, must have quoted this 
saying to himself with a smile and a sigh. 

If there be inconsistencies here and 
there, the chief is in the character and 
conversion of Oliver, the elder brother, 
and in the hasty winding up of the play. 
As Rosalind says, ‘‘There was never any- 
thing so sudden, but the fight of two 
rams.” Oliver’s hatred of Orlando re- 
minds one of Claudio’s reflections on his 
evil passion for Isabella, in Measure for 
Measure. There seems no hope for Oli- 
ver, and lo! he falls into disgrace at 
court, he seeks the forest, a lioness comes 
in as dea ex machina, just as if we were 
in an African novel, and Oliver is a new 
man. 


“T do not shame 
To tell you what I, was, since my conversion 
So sweetly tastes, being the thing I. am.” 


‘‘There never was anything so sud- 
den,” except that other conversion of the 
usurping Duke, or the loves of Celia and 


Oliver. This winding up has been much 
blamed. Mr. Swinburne calls it ‘that 
one unlucky slip of the brush which has 
left so ugly a little smear on a corner of 
the canvas.” He cannot care to see the 
kind, good, charming Celia, the pattern 
of a love closer than that of sisters, hand- 
ed suddenly over to the miscreant of the 
piece, converted or not converted. Mr. 
Swinburne says, in a sentence rather dif- 
ficult, ‘‘ The actual or hypothetical ne- 
cessity of pairing off all the couples after 
such a fashion as to secure a nominally 
happy and undeniably matrimonial end- 
ing is the theatrical idol whose tyranny 
exacts this holocaust of higher and better 
feelings than the mere lickerish desire to 
leave the board of fancy with a palatable 
morsel of cheap sugar on the tongue.” 
Shakespeare, in this conclusion, shows a 
good-humored contempt for his ground- 
lings. ‘‘Take your sugar,” he seems to 
say, ‘‘as you like it, and are accustomed 
to it.” And he finishes the play accord- 
ing to the rules of the game as common- 
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ly observed in his time, for he is, by pro- 
fession, a playwright first of all, and a 
poet only on sufferance. 

The sources of this play are well known. 
It is not likely, as Dr. Furness says in bis 
excellent edition, that Shakespeare made 
any use of The Tale of Gamelyn, wrongly 
attributed to Chaucer. Gamelyn is a med- 
izval novel without a heroine. Lodge 
provided a heroine, Rosalynde, in Rosa- 
lynde; Euphues’ Golden Legacie (Lon- 
don, 1590). The novel is extremely long, 
extremely euphuistic, and deplorably pe- 
dantic. The heart-stricken Rosalynde so- 
liloquizes in vast and wandering speeches, 
and quotes Latin like a lady Senior Classic. 
The romance has been diversely judged. 
Some of the verses in it are pretty, and 
perhaps the conversion of Saladyne (Oli- 
ver), and his love for Alinda (Celia), are 
less hasty and unpleasing in the story 
than in the play. But it is only a skele- 
ton of an idea that Shakespeare borrows; 
the poetry, the wit, the melancholy, the 
charm, are all his own. The play is for 
the whole world; the novel is a mere cu- 
riosity for students. The date of the piece 
must be after the publication of the ‘* dead 
shepherd’s” ‘‘saw of might,” the line in 
Marlowe's Hero and Leander, which is 
of 1598. 


1 weit done, Herr Wachmeister! let 
it beas’tis. It’s a beautiful little 
tree; fine enough for a princess. If the 
dear creature could only look down on’t 
fre 1 above—” 
Don’t you think she can, Webern ?” 
“To be sure she can, an’ does, an’, 
what’s more, on this very Christmas Eve, 
Herr Wachmeister. Of course we can’t 
see her; but it’s all a ‘humbug’ about 
keepin’ away the spirits. Nobody that’s 
a Christian would go an’ believe that. 
An’ why should they? The Scriptures 
say that we're not goin’ to be raised from 
the dead till the day of judgment, an’ are 
goin’ to sleep on till then. But you may 
be certain that the poor souls are dream- 
in’, for God loves ’em, an’ lets ’em know 
things by dreams. An’ you may be sure 
He lets Rosel see the little Christmas tree 
that her husband has trimmed for her, at 
this very moment, too. That’s what J 
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We may safely believe thet Rosalind 
first trod Shakespeare’s stage in 1598- 
1601. This is Dr. Furness’s conclusion, 
and minds to whom ‘‘ the date of compo- 
sition has charms” may consider more 
curiously if they please. That the play, 
ora play of the same name, was entered 
on the Stationers’ Register in 1600, though 
probably it never was published in the 
quarto form, appears to confirm the ap- 
proximate date. The earliest text is that 
of the first folio, 1623. It is ‘‘an un- 
usually pure text,” though there are three 
or four difficult passages. 

It is pleasant to find a play in which 
that learning which leans toward pedan- 
try has so little to make. As You Like 
It is Shakespeare’s happiest comedy, most 
equable, least boisterous, richest in the 
music of Amiens’ bird-like songs, heard 
in the enchanted forest of Arden. This 
makes amends for Measure for Measure ; 
here we have the gentle poet in his kind- 
est humor; here we meet the dearest_and 
most woman-like of all his women, the 
merry maiden ‘‘so many fathoms deep in 
love.” Parting from her and her com- 
pany, we part from the friends whom we 
can never miss, whom we can always re- 
join, loves that can never be lost, and the 
joys of the golden world. 


believe, Herr Wachmeister. But come 
now an’ drink your coffee up. I put it 
on the stove there, but the old stove’s 
like an old man, for the little heat that’s 
in it is soon used up if you’re not forever 
puttin’ on wood. It’s cold enough to 
freeze a chicken out-doors, an’ you've a 
long way to go, Herr Hartlaub.” 

‘*It only lacks the gingerbread heart 
yet, Weberken; *twouldn’t be complete 
without that. I tied one for her just like 
this on our first Christmas tree, and have 
done so for ten years. "T'wouldn’t be a 
Christmas Eve without the heart. And I 
always used to hide something else in it— 
once a silver thimble, once a breastpin, 
and the last time the little watch. It 
was always something new—new and ex- 
pensive, for times were getting better 
with us. I always bought the heart at 
the same store. The almonds and sugar- 
ed lemons I always put in the same place. 
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I haven’t slipped anything in it to-day. 
The poor old soul can’t find any more 
pleasure in it. It doesn’t need any more 
breastpins, nor does it hear the watch 
tick, tick, tick on to eternity. The money 
might better be given to some poor per- 
son. Don’t you think so, Webern ?” 

‘* Yes, tobe sure. You do just what’s 
right. But come now, drink up your 
coffee. It’s seven already, an’ the church- 
yard ‘ll soon be closed if you don’t hurry.” 

‘**Oh, there’s no hurry about that, Frau 
Nachbarin. The sexton’s a very good 
friend of mine. He’s had many a good 
bottle of Gilka from me. When I used 
to ring his door-bell at midnight, and 
say, ‘I want to put a flower-pot on my 
Rosel’s grave to-night, Herr Liborius,’ he 
wouldn’t even look sour at me. But if 
you mean, Webern Well, my spirits 
are a little down. I haven't had a 
mouthful since noon, nor a pipe either, 
for I’ve had te put my wits together, and 
my seven clumsy fingers too, so as to 
trim a little tree like that. It used to be 
Rosel’s job. She could do everything. 
There will never be any more like her.” 

The above conversation took place in a 
roomy but low garret chamber, in which 
a dingy stove of Dutch tiles, towering to 
a man’s height, was emitting just heat 
enough to prevent one from detecting his 
own breath, while the frost flowers, in 
turn, were putting forth their daintiest, 
silveriest petals on the panes of the only 
window opening into the room. As far 
as the little lamp, with its green japanned 
globe, made it visible, Wachmeister Fritz 
Hartlaub’s home seemed; notwithstand- 
ing, very comfortable, not so much 
through his own care as the good buxom 
woman’s who, with arms akimbo, was 
now sitting on the woollen coverlet of the 
military bed. It was she who was wont 
to keep the little furniture he possessed 
in a neat condition, and to industriously 
sponge off the chromos hanging on the 
wall, which represented the Kaiser, 
Prinee Bismarck, Moltke, Werder, and a 
few other distinguished generals. In 
the deep dormer-window that jutted out 
from the sloping roof stood an old brown 
sewing table, with a small work - basket 
resting on it. Near by, in a brightly pol- 
ished brass frame, was the photograph of 
a young woman arrayed in a wedding 
dress, with white gloves on her hands. 
It was a full-length, full-face picture, re- 
vealing a countenance of plain but good- 


natured outlines. A withered branch of 
myrtle was wound about the little frame, 
while in front of it a silver thimble stood 
up like a dwarf sentinel. In the window 
above, moreover, hung a _ bird-cage, in 
which a song-bird was silently perched, 
with its head buried under its left wing. 
The tenant of this modest quarter was 
standing in the middle of the room, in 
front of a square table covered with a 
faded spread. The Christmas tree, deco- 
rated with small variegated wax candles 
encircled with festoons of gold paper, its 
branches glittering here and there with 
hanging gilded nuts, was mounted upon 
this table. The green needle-tufted apex 
of the tree came so near the ceiling of the 
low room that he was obliged to bend it 
downward. The master of this apartment 
himself could not have stood on tiptoe 
without rubbing off the loose plaster with 
the crown of his head. His own upright 
form was enveloped in a cleanly brushed 
military coat. On his left breast was fast- 
ened the iron cross, together with several 
war medals. His broad shoulders sup- 
ported a massive head; his hair was dress- 
ed in military fashion; his mustache and 


side whiskers, cut exactly like old Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s, were already somewhat touch- 
ed with gray; but the brown hair and 
ruddy complexion showed as yet no trace 


of premature age. He was drawing his 
heavy flaxen eyebrows closely together, 
like one devoting himself to a difficult 
task with heart-whole energy. But it was 
far from being such. It was merely the 
task of tying a gingerbread heart as big 
as a man’s hand to the bottom of the tree. 
The natural clumsiness of his large hands 
was increased by the loss of the three mid- 
dle fingers on the left hand. A _ broac 
strip of black leather concealed this de- 
fect, rather it instantly attracted the eye 
to it. The busy workman held a short 
pipe in the left corner of his mouth; there 
it had been unlighted for several hours. 
He had just said: ‘‘ Webern, the pipe 
mustn't be going while I’m trimming the 
tree, for it would be as if I wanted to 
smoke in church. There’s a time and 
place for everything.” 

At last the knot was tied. The artist 
stepped back, and viewed his work with a 
sad look of satisfaction. 

‘*But come, there’s the coffee now,” 
said the Frau, rising to her feet. ‘‘ Now 
let me put a chair beside the stand for 
you, an’ do drink some; an’ afterward, 
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“SHE FILLED BOTH OF HER POCKETS AS FULL AS SHE COULD CRAM THEM.” —[See page 25.) 
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too, when you come back.» You know 
I’m to be alone this evenin’. My son 
Wilhelm’s at his sweetheart’s. Well, 
she’s a real good girl. Her folks sent her 
a purpose to invite me to come an’ spend 
Christmas Eve with ‘em. She said they 
had such nice carp an’ poppy sauce. 
Dear me! old Webern’s no fool if she is 
sixty years old, an’ she’s not goin’ to 
make the owner of a brickkiln unhappy 
because the mother of his future son-in- 
law, the engineer, is goin’ to celebrate 
with them, an’ be introduced as ‘Madam 
Weber, experienced midwife’—eh, Herr 
Wachmeister? To know that, you need- 
n’t be born a lawyer. But, there, you're 
not eatin’ a mouthful. I baked the 
Christmas cake myself, an’ it’s raised so 
finely. Do try it once.” 

‘*Frau Nachbarin,” replied the man, 
still sitting before the stand and medita- 
ting while he stirred the dark liquid with 
his spoon, ‘‘I haven’t any taste for the 
cake. This time a year ago-— Iam al- 
ways thinking—” 

‘* Nobody’ll get warm by thinkin’, Herr 
Wachmeister. Only by eatin’ an’ drink- 


in’ body an’ soul are kept together.” 
‘Well, well, Webern, you remember 


how I sat here last Christmas Eve—I had 
moved in just two weeks before, and my 
head hadn’t cleared itself yet—how I, af- 
ter thirty years’ service, was dismissed 
from the army, and that was more than 
I could swallow? To be sure, it was an 
honorable dismissal, for the rogue—and 
he’s pardoned now—shot off my three fin- 
gers while showing me his new revolver. 
Our Kaiser has no use for crippled sol- 
diers. But after that mishap, to be de- 
graded from a royal Wachmeister of the 
Kaiser's to a simple cash messenger of the 
bank—that was a blow for a disabled sol- 
dier, Webern! It was still fresh in my 
mind that first Christmas Eve without 
Rosel. She had been buried only three 
months. I didn’t know how to get along 
without her any more than a _ three- 
months child without its mother. And 
then you came,Weberken. You brought 
me the package you found in her linen 
closet. Though sick abed, she had rolled 
it up, sealed it, and written on it with her 
own hand: ‘For my dear husband, Christ- 
mas, if I should not be well again at that 
time.—Rosalie Hartlaub.’ Do you re- 
member it yet, Webern ?” 

‘“How could I help, Herr Wachmei- 
ster? But you mustn’t think too much on 
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it; it excites you. 
fee gettin’ colder.” 

‘**Cold coffee makes red cheeks,’ Rosel 
used to say, when I talked to her as you're 
now doing to me. But she always had 
something more urgent than her break- 
fast or supper. Ah me! precious little 
did it help her! ‘She'd never be killed 
for her beauty,’ the Rittmeister said, when 
she and I moved into the barracks; ‘ but 
she seems to be a clever woman, genteel 
and reputable, and that’s the best quality 
for a soldier’s wife. Only see to it that 
she passes muster, then you are to be con- 
gratulated.’ He was right, the Herr Ritt- 
meister was. I was to be congratulated, 
for she was never missing at the muster. 
I'd nothing to blame her for, except when 
the two little girls were born. They were 
too feeble for this life; and when the 
third came, and took a French leave, with- 
out saying even ‘Good-night,’ to me— 
But you know best, Webern, how it went 
with her; how she suddenly turned her 
face to the wall and never came to again, 
just like a soldier with a bullet in his 
heart. Such a one never comes back 
again, Nachbarin—never again, never!” 

He shut his eyes tightly, in order to 
press back the tears welling up under the 
light brown eyelashes, at the same time 
hastily stirring his coffee with his awk- 
ward hand. A deep silence reigned in the 
room. The bird alone began suddenly 
to flutter about, as if startled by the very 
stillness. 

‘** Ah, yes, to be sure,” interrupted the 
buxom Frau, folding her arms under her 
apron with a slight shiver, and with a 
motherly air of authority gazing down on 
the strong man so utterly dejected. ‘* No, 
nothin’ comes back again, Herr Wach- 
meister. My departed husband has never 
come back, nor my Riekchen; but some- 
thin’ new is always comin’, as I’ve no- 
ticed in my profession. You shake your 
head, Herr Nachbar? Well, the little hu- 
man bein’s I’ve helped into the world 
can't make up for your Rosel, of course. 
But we must live, for all that, an’ who- 
ever’s in his best years like you has only 
to let the Lord’s will be done, an’ who 
knows what He may yet have in store for 
him ?” : 

The disabled soldier did not answer at 
once. He only drank his coffee With one 
long gulp, wiped his mustache, and drew 
a deep sigh. 

‘*He may send me what He will,” was 
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his half-mumbled reply, ‘‘but He can't 
send me a Christmas present from my 
Rosel any more. Many thanks for your 
good coffee, Webern; but take the cake 
with you, for I don’t care for sweets.” 

He turned to the door, where his mili- 
tary cap and old cloak were hanging on 
a hook. This was not his uniferm as a 
eash messenger. The firm had ordered a 
special uniform for this service. 

‘** All right,” answered the Frau; ‘‘only 
peek in by-an’-by at me—eh? You won't 
find a great feast,but some good punch 
an’ somethin’ cold, so that a body needn't 
feel so forsaken an’ friendless on a Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

‘You must excuse me, my good friend,” 
he replied, slowly, without looking up; 
‘‘but when I’ve ended these Christmas 
affairs I'l] find a glass of something warm 
but as for much talk— No, 
Webern; that’s against my principle. [ll 
betake myself to some quiet nook, where I 
can smoke my pipe of by-gone days in si- 
lence till my eyes fall to. It’s no use, 
Webern, though you mean well by it. 
Yow know if I don’t do so, the old wound 
would begin to hurt again; and I’d rather 
not be left alone when I notice that my 
mind is dwelling too much on my lost 
one. Now don’t feel hurt by it, my dear 
friend.” 

‘“Well, do as you like,” replied the 
midwife, in a low tone, and shrugging 
her shoulders at the same time. ‘* Every 
man in his own humor, as old Fritz used 
to quote. But wait a minute, now, I’ve 
somethin’ to give you.” 

She passed him, with a heavy, plodding 
step, while he was in the act of throwing 
his cloak about him. He heard her de 
secending the stairs and muttering to her- 
self. He did not trouble himself to ques- 
tion her intentions. He stepped again in 
front of the little hemlock-tree, and gazed 
upon its dark green branches, straighten- 
ing here and there some chance toy or 
heart that had been turned askew. 

When the door again opened he looked 
up in an absent-minded way. His port- 
ly friend entered, panting, and carrying 
something in the fold of her apron, which 
she presently drew forth. 

‘**Tt's nothin’ much, but it ‘ll make you 
think that it’s Christmas Eve. You'll 
find it by the punch, if I'm to have 
the honor of seein’ you again to-night. 
Here ’—and she held up two small pack- 
ages—‘'a little Varinas, your favorite 
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kind; an’ here’s a new pipe too; that 
old one of yours is all smoked up, an’ 
isn’t decent for a royal officer like you 
any longer. Come, now, don’t make any 
words about it; ‘tisn’t worth the thanks. 
But there’s nothin’ else to give you, for 
you're so attached to your old stuff be- 
cause it’s always remindin’ you on her. 
3ut here’s somethin’ else, not from me, 
but, for all that, you can make good use 
of them. The old ones which I washed 
for you the other day had, my dear sir, 
one patch on top of the other. If a body 
was to look at ‘em sharply they’d come 
apart, like so much cobweb.” With these 
words she took a bundle from her apron 
and handed it to him, with noticeable 
embarrassment. On opening the parcel 
he beheld a half-dozen beautiful silver- 
gray socks, neatly tied together with red 
ribbons. 

First having laid the tobacco and pipe 
on the chair, with a mumble of pleasure 
and a silent nod, he took the parcel in 
his hand, and shaking his head, said: 
‘They're not from you, are they, We 
bern? Where do they come from ?” 

Smoothing her apron a second time, 
while a faint blush stole over her round, 


sallow cheeks, for plump they were, de 
spite her years, she replied: ‘‘Oh dear. 


it’s not very hard to guess. Who could 
have sent ‘em, if not my good friend 
Hanner! Hinkel, who has the shop for 
hosiery an’ woollen goods in Lilien Street, 
near by? Of course you know, Herr 
Wachmeister, that she thinks a good 
bit on you, because of your iron cross, 
an’ your bein’ such a kind husband to 
Rosel—so respectful, proper, an’ the likes. 
When I said to her you'd soon need some 
new socks, she said: ‘ There, I’ve just got 
some new goods, dear Webern, made of 
an altogether new kind of wool. Please 
ask Herr Wach meister to try em once, as 
a little Christmas gift, with the season’s 
compliments from me. An’, if he'll do 
me the honor, ask him to come with you 
to-morrow an’ take dinner with me. I’ve 
only a goose left, but it ll give me great 
pleasure—’” She stopped suddenly, and 
began to blush still more. It seemed as 
if she had felt the look which he fast- 
ened upon her, for she turned her face 
away and drew a deep sigh, at the same 
time drawing her shawl closer about her 
shoulders. 

The bird in the cage set up a loud 
chirping, which seemed to arouse the 
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man in the military cloak out of his 
dreamy mood. 

‘‘Take the socks back to her, Webern,” 
he said, emphatically, though not un- 
kindly, ‘‘and return also my best thanks 
to Madam Hinkel. Say that I never ac- 
cept presents, except from near friends, 
like yourself, for example, Frau Nach- 
barin, and that I only eat roast goose 
where I feel at home, unless I pay for it 
at the restaurant. But tell her, as if on 
your own part, that she had better spare 
herself the trouble. To be sure, she would 
make a real good wife; but I— Well, 
you know I’ve no intention of making 
achange. I’m too old for that. <A dis- 
abled soldier daren’t play the young fool 
again. Tell that to your good friend, 
though I mean no ill by it. As for the 
Varinas and the pretty pipe, I am many, 
many times obliged to you. I must now 
be off.” 

He advanced to the table, end laid the 
bundle of silver-gray socks, which she 
had not taken from him, upon one cor- 
ner of it as hastily as if it burned his 
fingers. He then drew on his heavy 
mittens. 


The 


woman, however, instantly dis- 


pelled her embarrassment, and stepped 


up close to him. ‘‘ You're a real old 
bear,” she sputtered out, hastily. ‘‘ Of 
course no one need be a prophet to fore- 
tell what Frau Hanne’s object was; but, 
Heaven knows! it’s no disgrace if a de- 
cent woman, thirty-nine years of age, who 
has buried her husband an’ has no chil- 
dren, looks about a bit to find somebody 
to help her, to assist her in her business, 
an’ to keep her company in her loneli- 
ness. An’ it’s not good for a body to be 
alone. If Ihadn’t my Wilhelm with me 
I wouldn’t have given the mitten to the 
post clerk, nor to the manufacturer of 
surgical instruments, for they both want- 
ed to marry me. But you make a face 
as if you’d been drinkin’ wormwood in- 
stead of coffee. Don’t be angry, Herr 
Nachbar. It’s wicked to treat the good 
woman so. At first you went to her 
shop, bought goods of her, chatted with 
her many a time, so that she noticed that 
you're a well-preserved man, even if you 
are forty-seven years old, an’ that you're 
fit to care fora woman. Now you act as 
if it was a downright sin for an honest, 
nice widow, who lives alone, to invite you 
to eat a goose dinner with her, an’ to pre- 
sent you with socks for your toes, which 


were frozen on your way to Paris. Do 


-you mean to say that a body in your con- 


dition shouldn't be most glad to set him- 
self in such a tub, an’ in his old age, 
which will surely come some time, to find 
such a pretty an’ genteel partner for life? 
Tl tell you, when my Wilhelm marries 
he wants me to give up my nursin’ an’ go 
to live with him, an’ only assist my own 
grandchildren into the world. What are 
you goin’ to do then, if you can’t even 
sew a button on your clothes, an’ nobody 
bothers herself lookin’ after your old 
socks all full of holes? Isn’t your Ma- 
dam Hannchen young an’ pretty enough 
for that ?” 

‘‘True; I'd be blind if I'd said that,” 
he answered, half audibly. ‘‘ Certainly 
the Rittmeister couldn't have said of this 
Madam Hinkel, ‘She wouldn't be killed 
for her beauty,’ as he said of Rosel. And 
I was going to praise her even further. 
But, as I said, Webern, it won't do. I’m 
a crippled soldier now forever.” 

‘‘Bah! three paltry fingers gone. You're 
joking, Nachbar. You may not do for 
the army. An’ if you were goin’ to wed 
a princess by the left hand, there might 
be a hitch there too. But a good, civil 
dealer in hosiery an’ woollen goods, she 
sees other attractions, an’ if you’re not to- 
tally blind, you too might see—” 

‘‘Frau Nachbarin,” he said, interrupt- 
ing her, ‘‘excuse me if I seem to return 
poor thanks for your good wishes, but you 
can’t take it to heart this very evening, 
when I’m on the point of carrying this 
little tree to Rosel’s grave. Well, I'll say 
no more, Webern; but even you yourself, 
who used to know her, said that not one 
in ten behaved so bravely at that trying 
hour. And now you come to me with 
socks made of a new kind of wool, and a 
Christmas goose—no harm intended—like 
the tempter incarnate, who showed our 
Saviour the principalities of this world 
from the mount; all this, my dear friend, 
I shouldn't have expected from you, 
knowing your modesty. And if I wasn’t 
sure of your good intentions— But good- 
by for to-day! To-morrow we shall meet 
as of old. Good-night, Webern!” 

Grasping the little hemlock-tree with 
his right hand, and with his left awk- 
wardly pulling on his cap, he passed out 
at the door, bestowing a final good -na- 
tured nod on the puzzled and crestfallen 
woman. 

He had hardly reached the landing of 
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the third-story stairs, where the name of 
his old friend, now indeed illegible in the 
darkness, ‘‘ Karoline Weber, experienced 
was low door, 
when, his foot stumbling. he recollected 
what had passed, and wondered whether 


midwife,” fastened on a 


he ought not to mount the stairs again, 
and attempt to reconcile the good soul, so 
lately offended, with a few tender words. 
‘She meant well enough in 
way,” he argued, silently. 


her 
‘* How could 
she help it if it wasn’t mine?” And her 
the no 
Nor was she to blame if he didn’t 
her sweets. And if she really 
moved away, would he not be left entirely 
alone and forlorn, and have nobody to 
mend his socks? She was right. He did 
need look after him and 
keep him in order, as Rosel had done. He 
needed new But must it be 
only Frau Hannehen Hinkel? and would 
she be called Frau Wachmeisterin, or 
Frau Kassenbétin? Why can’t the wo- 
men, yes, even the best of them, let match- 
making alone? Many a time she had en- 
ticed him into her shop in Lilien Street, 
but he had played deaf and dumb, and 
never taken further notice of it. But 
such a hint —emphasized by six pairs of 
and on this very Christ- 
mas Eve too, that was a little too mani 
fest! And just now she had called him 
an ‘‘old bear ’—that was once too often! 
But he was willing to be a bear, at least 
as far as the quarrelling went, provided 
it didn’t come to scratching and biting; 
and. further, he wished her to realize it. 
Peace was what he desired. The poor 
creature in the cold grave should not be 
made to turn over, when she learned the 
intentions which people had upon her 
Fritz Hartlaub, without allowing him the 
right to interfere with a word in his own 
behalf, or to escape from that net which 
they had entangled him in 
were, from fine threads of a 
kind of silver-gray wool. 

Such thoughts made 
Christmas tree more 
**bear’s”” paw. 


own 


cotfee was good, and cake too, 
doubt 
care for 


some one to 


socks too. 


woollen socks 


a net woven, 
as it new 

him grasp the 
firmly with his 
He felt his way along 
the wall with his right hand. He ean- 
tiously descended the dark stairs. The 
rickety wooden steps groaned under his 
soldierly tread. 

A sharp east wind whistled about him 
as he entered the street. He took little 
notice of it. He did attempt, however, to 
shield the tree from it, lest some of the 
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little hearts be broken off. 
the city towers were striking eight. 


The clocks of 
Not 
withstanding the frosty weather, which. 
raused the solidly packed snow to creak 
under the foot, the city street was stil] 
lively, even more so than at noontide 
All the shop windows were aglow with)’ 
lights. Houses right and left gleamied 
and glittered with the reflection of the 
brilliantly lighted Christmas trees, for this 
was the very hour when gifts were being 
presented everywhere. Fritz Hartlaub 
did not suffer this to delay him, nor did 
he stop to examine the attractions in the 
show-windows, nor even to peek through 
the street windows at the secrets of hap 
py family circles. 
steadily before him, like a soldier 
guard, he moved on with measured 
strides, buried in his own thoughts. He 
kept his left hand wrapped in the folds 
of his thick cloak, for the frosty air made 
him feel as if the tips of the three fingers 
which had been shot away were perish 
ing with cold. Although everybody was 
more than usually absorbed in his own 
business to-day, yet many a passer-by 
turned to look after the soldierly figure 
which towered above the heads of most 


Carrying his tree 


On 


men, and seemed so intent upon that gay 


Christmas tree covered with glittering 
chains of gold paper and toy hearts. 

lt was not his plan to turn at the next 
corner into Lilien Street. He could have 
taken the street on his right, which was 
quite as short a route to the cemetery. 
But by Lilien Street he avoided the east 
wind, which was penetrating his thick 
mittens. But why should he shun Lilien 
Street? It had done him no harm. It 
was a quiet, respectable street, although its 
residents were modest in means. From a 
certain house a song greeted him; chil- 
dren were gathered around a Christmas 
tree, and were singing a caro! which they 
had learned at school. ** My little girls 
might have been doing that too if the lit- 
tle toads had only lived to get their first 
teeth,” thought he, meanwhile moving on 
without looking up. He had always had 
a warm heart for children. Now he be- 
gan to wonder why those which Rosel 
had presented him had been such miser 
able little creatures, and why they had 
been immediately snatched away again. 
Yet their mother was such a clever wo- 
man, and he such a vigorous man. Ah! 
but what is the use of his racking his 
brains or breaking his heart over the mat- 








ter? Perhaps they were making up for 
it in heaven now, and their mother was 
caring for them there, and when he him- 
self should arrive three school-girl angels 
would come springing to meet him and 
call him ‘‘ Papa.” 

‘* Foolish thoughts,” said he, censuring 


himself. ‘* They wouldn't know him, of 
course, and it’s questionable whether af- 
fairs are so human over there.” Sud- 


denly he came to a stand-still. The light 
from a shop window across the street 
caught his eye. It was a shop of mod- 
erate dimensions, not one of those with 
brilliantly lighted, elegant plate-glass 
fronts, but with a modest, old-fashioned 
show - window, behind which, however, 
all kinds of white and delicate-tinted 
fabrics were displaying their attractions. 
They were neatly arranged, with their 
prices marked on little cards. Not only 
the light from two gas jets inside reveal- 
ed that to him, but also a street lamp 
burning before the neat one-story house. 
Above the door hung a light blue sign, 
on which was printed, in golden letters, 
‘* Hosiery and Woollen Goods Shop of 
Johanna Hinkel.” 

These letters seemed to possess a charm 
in spite of the modest reflection with 
which they shone into the winter night. 
The man in the cloak on the opposite 
side of the street was obliged to stand 
and gaze upon them—nay, even to repeat 
them aloud once or twice, as if reading 
them for the first time and discovering 
to-day some profound truth in the half- 
dozen words. Without knowing what 
he did or purposed, he plodded through 
the piles of snow along the edge of the 
sidewalk, passed under the street lamp, 
and took his stand close by the show- 
window. There was no one else in front 
of it as before the other more attractive 
shops. Customers for hosiery or woollen 
goods had certainly purchased them be- 
fore this hour. Though the knit jackets, 
crocheted hoods, spreads, socks, gloves, 
and wristlets, which were piled up and 
spread out in every conceivable manner, 
were very pretty, yet one sauntering 
along on Christmas Eve would hardly 
have been attracted by this display. The 
man with the tree also seemed to have no 
special interest in them. He pressed his 
face closely against the square window, 
and was obliged every now and then 
with his left hand to wipe away the mist 
which his warm breath produced upon 
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the glass. Thus he could only peek be 
tween two little jackets, which held the 
place of honor as the most attractive ob 
jects of the show-window, into the interi 
or of the shop. 

Certainly the discovery now made by 
him repaid all the discomfort of tarrying 
here in the open street despite the icy 
night air, even though he had frozen his 
toes in the trenches before the city of 
Paris. 

Indeed it was not the assortment of 
hosiery and woollen goods orderly ar 
ranged in piles along the three walls of 
the deep room, nor the counter of bright 
ly polished wood, nor the scales of shin- 
ing brass, nor the iron stove in the corner 
there, with its grated door all aglow, that 
could have produced an aspect so cheer- 
ful on this frosty Christmas Eve, but be- 
hind the counter, seated in a high-baek 
cane chair, just under the single gas jet, 
Was a woman with a face like pink and 
white roses. Her low brow was framed 
in a setting of soft golden hair, over 
which was thrown a rose-tinted Capuchim 
hood, made of light and flaky zephyr, 
the hood’s point hanging loosely down 
upon her round shoulders. The plump, 
mature form, enveloped in a loose jacket 
bordered with gray fur, sufficed to betray 
the wearer's having passed the prime of 
life. The face, however, especially now 
in the soft golden flare of the gas-light, 
would have passed for that of a rosy- 
complexioned maiden, one whose summer- 
time had not been traversed by autumnal 
storms of anxiety. It was not possible 
to recognize the color of the eyes, for 
they were fixed upon a little book lying 
ou the counter. Oh, what a pretty pic- 
ture it was! How quickly the delicate 
little nostrils vibrated; how the bosom 
swelled when she happened upon some 
exciting passage in the old novel from 
the circulating library-; and how, loveli- 
est of all, the full lips seemed to move, 
as if reading over some particularly fine 
passage half aloud! One arm was lean- 
ing upon the counter. A graceful lock 
of hair had fallen over the little round 
hand. At times the dark brows seemed 
to gather in a frown, which in turn pass- 
ed into a smile, causing two little dimples 
to play over the round cheeks, and dis- 
closing two rows of shining pearly teeth. 
She had evidently finished the story she 
was reading, for she impatiently turned 
over the last few leaves. finally clapped 
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the book together, and leaned back in her 
chair with an expression of perfect satis- 
faction. She then lifted her eyes to the 
gas-light for a moment, and allowed her 
soft red lips to lose their control and 
separate in an undisguised yawn, like one 
Yet this 
very act, though not considered the most 
graceful, was not unattractive in her 
case, notably because the rosy lips and 
the squirrel-like teeth and the white 
round neck were most daintily set off 
against the little collar of gray fur. 

Had all this been a well-studied part 
in a comedy in order to attract the spec- 
tator in the street outside, it could not 
have been arranged more effectively. Of 
course it was impossible through the rows 
of valuable hosiery and woollen goods to 
detect any person outside before the show- 
window, shrouded in the dark night, not 
to speak of the sorrowing widower, who 
had never entered her shop at such a late 
hour. Her present actions were prompt- 
ed only by her unconscious, natural feel- 
ings of comfort, nor did they suffer them- 
selves at any unsuspected moment to be 
surprised in any demonstration more un- 
pleasing. 

At this moment such an impression, 
certainly shadowy and undefined enough, 
took pessession of the honest Wachmei- 
ster’'s mind. The longer he stood gazing 
into the cheery, warm little shop, the 
more marvellously confused became the 
ideas surging backward and forward in 
his brain. Involuntarily the honest soul 
compared the living present with the ten- 
derest recollections of the past. If one 
were to be candid, he must confess that 
the lost wife would have appeared an 
awkward creature beside this little body 
in the cane chair, blameless from head to 
foot. What was Rosel’s nightcap to be 
compared with this Capuchin hood, her 
coarse hand with this dainty one? Ah! 
the Grand Turk himself would have count- 
ed it a special favor to have felt such a 
one stroking his beard. When Rosel 
yawned, as she frequently did, she used 
to open her mouth in a frightful manner, 
disclosing a set of teeth not particularly 
well-brushed, and stretch her brawny 
arms high above her head. Nor had she 
ever showed the slightest inclination to 
take a book into her hand. She did now 
and then on some monotonous holiday 
spread out before her a couple of illustra- 
ted papers, found among her husband’s 


who believes himself unseen. 


things, and look over the pictures without 
the slightest curiosity as to their meaning. 
Her husband, the Wachmeister, was the 
son of a school-teacher, and valued educa 
tion, at least in military affairs. He ney- 
er wearied of reading a couple of manu 
als upon war tactics, and a popular ac 
count of the Franco-Prussian war. He 
would have been pleased if Rosel had 
manifested any interest in them. Once 
upon a time, at least, she used to read in 
an old cook-book, and, indeed, she was a 
perfect cook. It was in this capacity that 
he had made her acquaintance at the gen- 
eral’s house, and there he had learned to 
like her. His service had kept him too 
busy to bestow any further instruction 
upon his wife. But now that he had be- 
come disabled, he had found time for this 
after banking hours, and had been pleased 
to be able to enjoy a sensible conversa- 
tion with Webern. 1f this should cease, 
how would he pass the lonely evenings ? 
In the company of a woman, to be sure, 
who was a subscriber to the circulating 
library, and who, of course, knew a quan- 
tity of entertaining stories. 

But what a sin it was to stand gazing, 
like one enchanted, into the face of a 


strange woman on this very evening, to 
be imagining a thing like that while the 
poor soul yonder was waiting for her 


Christmas tree! No, Webern shall not 
have reason to think so. It would be 
better to live alone and die with loneli- 
ness rather than to be untrue to his Ro- 
sel, who, as long as she had lived, had 
never done him an unkind act. When 
on her death-bed she had extended tow- 
ard him her cold, trembling hand, and 
almost inaudibly whispered: ‘‘Good-by, 
Fritz; do not forget me. There’s one 
sugar pill yet in the table drawer. When 
you go out nights, don’t forget to wear 
the woollen shawl. Oh, my Father in 
heaven, into thy hands—’ These were 
the last words. 

And now Fritz was standing and ogling 
a strange dealer in hosiery and woollen 
goods because she had pink and white 
cheeks with two dimples in them. ‘It 
was a shame,” he acknowledged to him- 
self. ‘‘ And what would passers-by think 
of his standing and gazing in here for 
the past half-hour? What if some one 
had really recognized him ?” 

He pulled down his cap, which had 
been pushed aside while he was pressing 
against the window. He drew his cloak 
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closer about his shoulders at the same 
time. A deep sigh escaped his lips, part- 
ly because of his reluctance to abandon 
the face exhibition before him, partly be- 
cause of his consciousness of having done 
wrong. He was about to resume his 
way when the tempting figure within the 
shop suddenly rose from her chair and 
began rubbing her eyes with her dainty 
white fists, for she had fallen into a mo- 
mentary doze while Fritz had been taking 
this silent examination of his conscience. 
The rose-tinted zephyr hood had slipped 
back over her neck. Her graceful head 
encircled with golden was thus 
brought to full view. 

Half past eight chimed from the neigh- 
boring church tower. She listened, and 
seemed vexed at the tardy approach of 
the closing hour. She then rose, took a 
dish from a corner table behind her, 
placed it on the counter where she stood, 
and regarded it with a half-disdainful 
look. On it was built an artistic pyra- 
mid of fruits and sweetmeats, encircled 
with a garland of figs, dates, and raisins. 
Three little blood-red oranges formed its 
apex, the middle of which was tufted 
with a tiny bouquet of flowers. The rim 


locks, 


of the dish was covered with macaroons, 
Christmas cakes, and sugared almonds. 
Under all these delicious things was a 


card embellished with gilt seroll- work 
and several words, which our spy was 
unable to decipher from his post outside, 
in spite of his earnest endeavors. 

There was no doubt about it. This 
fruit was the gift of some admirer, some 
one who had sought to express his regard 
in this tempting form. From her man- 
ner one could not discover whether the 
donor had been successful or not. She 
continued contemplating the artistic dish 
of sweetmeats, only venturing to push 
some dislodged macaroon or date back 
into its place, and thus restore the plan of 
the structure. Bet she did not seem in- 
clined to taste of any of the dainties, ex- 
cepting that she picked a single wee raisin 
from ‘its stem, and sportingly, as it were, 
bit it between her teeth. 

Rosel would have wrought noticeable 
devastation upon such a tempting gift in 
less time than that. Not that she was a 
devourer of sweetmeats, but such presents 
did not remain long in her cupboard. 
Even the gingerbread heart disappeared 
from the Christmas tree on the following 
day. 


Well, well, tastes differ. 
Rosel’s fault that she- 

Suddenly the bell of the shop door rang 
without being heard by the sentinel out- 
side, and a little girl, having unlatched 
the door and noiselessly entered, was now 
standing in her thin black mantle, with a 
cloud bound over her frost-bitten ears, be- 
fore the proprietress of the hosiery and 
woollen goods shop. 

The purchase was soon made. 
not be that she had come for a belated 
Christmas present. The two skeins of 
dark wool which the child bought were 
certainly intended for nothing else than 
a new piece of work, something that had 
to be begun this very Christmas Eve. 
While rolling up the little parcel the sell- 
er cast a silent, sympathetic look at her 
late customer, whose little thin red hand 
laid the couple of pennies on the counter 
half tremblingly. At the same time the 
child’s eyes, deeply sunken in her peaked 
face, wandered toward the beautiful dish 
of fruits. With a gentle ‘‘Good-night,” 
she had already turned to go from the 
shop, when the saleswoman called her 
back again. The little girl came back to 
the counter hesitatingly, as if not credit- 
ing her ears. The good-hearted woman 
smiled an inexpressibly sweet smile. She 
seized at the same time the biggest of the 
three oranges, thus causing the artificial 
mound of fruit to totter, and held it tow- 
ard the astonished child. Instantly she 
filled her other hand with figs and maca- 
roons. At first the poor little thing stood 
motionless with surprise. She seemed in- 
capable of conceiving that all this was 
for her. With evident delight she filled 
both her pockets as full as she could 
cram them. Her benefactress next shoved 
a plump, glossy fig into the little mouth 
already open with unexpressed surprise 
and joy. The poor urchin was dismissed 
with a nod and good-night. The little 
one was aglow with rejoicing. The kind 
woman now returned with an indifferent 
air to her chair, while the child hastened 
away as quickly as if it had stolen this 
unexpected gift. 

An audible murmur of satisfaction pass- 
ed the lips of the rough warrior outside, 
who had not suffered a single feature of 
this pleasant scene to escape his notice. 
Notwithstanding the facet that this new 
spectacle had warmed and quickened his 
heart toward his temptress, yet nothing 
could keep him here longer. Rosel had 


How was it 


It could 
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already waited too long. He involunta- 
rily nodded a farewell through the win- 
dow, which was, of course, unseen by the 
unsuspecting one within. Seizing his lit- 
tle tree again, he advanced with bowed 
head along the street. 

He was determined to give his present 
attention wholly to the project now be- 
fore him. But what was to be gained by 
taking longer strides and keeping his eyes 
fixed upon the gingerbread heart? Be- 
side him tripped along the dearest little 
spectre in a hood of rose-tinted zephyr 
and a loose jacket bordered with gray fur. 
He did not trust himself to look aside, for 
he was certain that he saw the pretty 
round face, nay, even heard himself ad- 
dressed. In spite of the severe cold, great 
drops of sweat stood on his brow, and his 
tongue cleaved to the roof of his mouth. 
Once or twice he cast a beseeching glance 
toward the heavens, where the moon was 
shining in its full splendor, so splendidly 
bright that the stars hardly dared to ven- 
ture forth. Two light blue spots seemed 
to be smiling down upon him which bore 
a perfect resemblance to a certain pair of 
eyes. With the half-smothered oath of a 
soldier, he firmly closed his eyes to avoid 
seeing more of such witchery. That, how- 
ever, only increased the evil, for it now 
presented itself directly before his mental 
vision in full life size, with the same plea- 
sant smile upon the lips, and the hands 
holding the orange and sweetmeats which 
had been afterward crammed into the 
pockets of the little customer's cloak. He 


cursed his recklessness in having passed 


through Lilien Street. Now turning to 
the left again, he felt with pleasure the 
cutting wind which again mercilessly beat 
against his heated face. His beard was 
soon a mass of hard icicles. "Who could 
have told him while trimming the Christ- 
mas tree that he would carry it to its des- 
tination in such a frame of mind? All 
passers-by, he thought, must be looking 
at him and laughing in their sleeves. His 
own Rosel had passed muster, but now 
his own heart-beats were like awkward, 
uncontrollable recruits, unwilling to obey 
the word of command or to be brought 
under subordination. 

At last the long, barren lanes of the sub- 
urb had been traversed. The high, dusky 
walls of the cemetery began to reveal 
themselves across the silent fields. He 
hastened toward them as toward a con- 
secrated place, where no witchcraft holds 
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sway. The iron street door was reached. 
Between its bars the graves, now white 
with fallen snow, marked with crosses and 
monuments, were seen stretching along in 
solemn rows. Hedrewa long breath, rest 
ed the tree for a moment on the ground 
wiped his perspiring face and neck, like 
some weary traveller who has climbed a 
steep mountain path on a summer's day. 
He delayed a moment after the hasty jour- 
ney, till the beating of his heart should 
cease. He then rang the well-known bell 
of the porter’s door. 

A long time elapsed before any move- 
ment was perceptible in the little house. 
There was no light shining through the 
chinks of the window-frame, although the 
clock had not yet struck nine. The be 
lated visitor was obliged to ring the mel 


ancholy bell a second time before he 


heard some one unbolting the door. He 
then saw the old man, tightly wrapped in 
a dark cloak, his scanty gray hair half 
covered with an embroidered nightcap, 
emerge from the narrow doorway, with a 
lantern in his hand. He snarled angrily, 
like a house-dog that has been suddenly 
aroused from its sleep. Upon holding the 
lantern aloft, however, so that its light fell 
upon the figure standing before the street 
door, he appeared startled for a moment, 
and then asked, in a somewhat less surly 
tone, ‘“‘what on earth the Herr Wach- 
meister wanted here at this time of night.” 

‘*Let me in, Herr Liborius,” replied the 
other, with an unsteady voice. ‘‘I have 
something yet to put on the grave. You 
won't lose anything by it, either, Herr 
Kirchhofsverwalter.” 

** Are yer in yer right mind, Wachmei- 
ster?” he inquired, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘* Are yer reelly goin’ to put 
that concern on yer wife’s grave, asif yer 
could give her a merry Christmas in that 
way? Do yer suppose that a poor soul 
keeps on carin’ yet for Christmas Eve, or 
likes the smell of pine needles, wax can- 
dies, an’ spiced gingerbread? Of course 
there were plenty of people here this after- 
noon with wreaths and bouquets to deco- 
rate the graves. But that’s all very well. 
Bah! that’s all for the pleasure of sayin’ to 
themselves that they’ve thought on the 
poor souls too, who can’t have a swallow 
of their punch. Do tell, now, a reel Christ- 
mas tree like that! Dear me, Herr Wach- 
meister, how’d yer happen on such an idee? 
But to rout me out of my first sleep, which 
is my only Christmas present!” 
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‘It sha’n’t be to your loss, Herr 
Liborius,” again answered the man out- 
side the grated door, simultaneously push- 
ing his hand, with a hard thaler piece 
in it, through the bars. ‘‘ There, my 
old friend, take it, and with welcome. 
Now let me in, and I'll take care of the 
rest.” 

‘** Well, as yer like,” muttered the por- 
ter, quietly taking the silver piece. ‘‘Tastes 
differ, and ye’re otherways a good man.” 
Upon saying this, he opened the little door. 
‘*But see here, Herr Wachmeister, yer 
haven’t helped to bury so many as I’ve 
done, else yer wouldn’t have such funny 
idees about a dead person. Ye’re—now 
don’t yer get put out with me—like a child 
as has got its first doll. It uses it like 
a livin’ creeter, washes it, dresses it, an’ 
nurses it, as if she was its mother. Then 
the child finds out that’s all imagination, 
an’ begins ilself to devour all the eatin’ 
that used to go to the china doll. Don't 
think I mean to insult yer, Herr Wach- 
meister, but yer see, when a body sees a 
grave day after day settlin’ down, an’ 
knows there’s nothin’ in it but a little dust 
and mouldy bones—while the ‘ mournin’ 
relatives’ visit a grave like that as if it 


was a chambre garnie or a summer villa, 
which some poor mortal has taken a likin’ 
to an’ rented because he’s tired of the rat- 
tle of wagons an’ the din of the city 
streets, an’ act as if they’re havin’ a fine 
time with him yet, an’ as if he could smell 


the flowers they brought him — well, 
well, if any one believes all that, then 
yer oughtn’t to take the fun out of it no 
more’n to tell the little child its doll’s only 
a leather bag stuffed with sawdust. But 
I'd always thought, Herr Wachmeister, 
that yer 

ee i you, it makes no difference 
what you think of me, Herr Liborius,” 
growled the other, now that he stood safe- 
ly inside the consecrated ground, which 
made him regardless of the man who had 
the big key of the door. ‘* Let me gomy 
own way. I don’t need your lantern to 
find my path, either.” 

‘It’s all the same to me,” mumbled 
the little door-keeper. ‘‘ We've a moon 
to-night. Good luck to yer, Herr Wach- 
meister.” 

He bowed to him with the air of a sage 
who is wont to be lenient, and to allow 
harmless fools to do as they please. Fritz 
Hartlaub had already turned his back 
upon him, and was now moving on with 
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his heavy tread, his head buried deep in 
the collar of his cloak. 

Had any one with a heart free from 
sadness, and conscious only of the pre- 
sence of the silent glistening graves, wan- 
dered hither at this hour, he would have 
felt the mysterious influence of that an- 
gelic message, Pax hominibus bone vo- 
luntatis, amid the storm of the wintry 
night. So beautifully did the weeping 
willows and the funereal box-trees spread 
their shining branches among the snowy 
gravestones! so gently did the silvery 
moonlight play down upon the marble 
forms of kneeling and soaring angels 
mounted upon the grander monuments, il- 
luminating their gracefully uplifted arms 
and bathing their hands, triumphant- 
ly bearing palms, in a flood of glory! 
Fresh green wreaths of palm, laurel, or 
hemlock were lying here and there upon 
the mounds thickly covered with snow. 
The light from eternal-lamps of blue or 
red glass reflected from an occasional 
cross. All this failed to attract the at- 
tention of the man who plodded silently 
along in his military cloak. Presently 
leaving the main avenue, he turned down 
a side path toward a retired quarter of the 
cemetery, where a row of simple graves 
along the outer wall revealed the fact that 
here the poorer children of men, those of 
the second and third class, were assigned 
their resting-places. Nor did he pause to 
think of this either, that in the presence 
of death all men are equal. His modest 
nature was wont to respect distinctions 
in rank. Would not thirty more years 
of service have made an officer of him 
also ? 

Finally he arrived at his destination. 
Rosel’s grave was near the wall. He felt 
thankful for that now, for he was thus 
protected from the cutting wind. A pair 
of tall arbor-vitz trees likewise offered 
their protection. Over this grave, as well 
as the neighboring mounds, was deeply 
laid a spotless shroud of snow, out of 
which rose the little black cross of cast- 
iron mounted on a small stone base. He 
had had this modelled after his own iron 
cross. The bereaved widower had cared 
for the place himself, for it was his inten- 
tion to be laid to rest some time beside his 
good wife. This well-deserved token of 
honor would indicate that an erect sol- 
dierly form was reposing here, the hard- 
ships of military service having all been 
nobly passed. The arms of the cross bore- 
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the following inscription in golden letters: 
“Here rests in God Rosalia Hartlaub”—the 
date of her birth and death placed beneath 

‘“and”— No one knew when the sec- 
ond name would be added below. When 
ordering the cross the widower had ima- 
gined that the time was not far distant. At 
present, reading the inscription in the 
pride of his strength and vigor, it seemed 
to him to be almost miraculous that he 
should have use for itsome time. Again 
he drew a deep sigh as he brushed the 
snow from the middle of the mound with 
his gloved hand, thus uncovering a thin 
web of dark ivy leaves. He pressed the 
little block into which the Christmas 
tree had been wedged firmly between the 
shoots of the ivy vine. The green tree 
now stood as high as the cross, and made 
a very pretty appearance. If Rosel could 
have seen it, it would have delighted her. 
But could she not see it? Where was she 
at this moment? The bit of ‘‘dust and 
mouldy bones” below there —the cold- 
blooded gate-keeper, who must know about 
such things, was right after all. Rosel 
was not under there. Wasn't she, then, 
in some place where she herself did not 
perceive what was happening to her poor 


remains, and what route her poor be- 
reaved life partner had taken when think- 


ing of her so indifferently ? Wasn't she, 
perhaps, occupying a chambre garnie, or 
a summer and winter resort on some one 
of the countless stars, an abode more beau- 
tiful and balmy than their lodgings in the 
barracks, not to mention the narrow house 
under the mound ? 

Such doubtful thoughts flashed across 
the twilight, so to speak, of the man’s sor- 
rowful mind, until at last all thinking 
seemed to cease. To his own amazement, 
moreover, he became conscious that the 
sad feelings which had overwhelmed him 
on previous visits did not intrude upon 
him to-day, in spite of his good intentions. 
He pondered upon Rosel’s excellent qual- 
ities, and thus sought, in vain, to recall 

> image of the one resting there. It re- 
mained indistinct in outline, without ac- 
tual life-likeness, almost merely a name 
and a shadow. The more he strove to re- 
call it, the more misty the forms it as- 
sumed. In its place, on the contrary— 
he was startled, for he could no longer 
deny it—the dangerous spectre from Lilien 
Street stealthily moved up close to him, 
and, to his bitter sorrow, he was forced to 
feel that the name of the other person was 
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continually sounding in his ears in soft, 
soothing tones, while he read off the in- 
scription on the cross in order to arm him- 
self against such bewitchery. 

No, this must be stopped! Should he, 
a soldier of thirty years’ service, allow 
himself to be defeated by a treacherous 
foe in his heart, as if not only the three 
fingers of his left hand, but also a very 
well known centre of life under his left 
rib, had been shot away? Must he allow 
himself to be wound up in zephyr wool, 
like a child in swathing-clothes, and at 
last end his days wearily behind the stove 
of the hosiery-goods establishment, doing 
nothing more than to count over the cash 
evenings and scribble down the day’s in- 
come in a little book? By heavens and 
earth, that would be a glorious end for a 
royal Prussian Wachmeister, who wore 
the iron cross and the war medal of 66, 
who had marched by the handsomest 
French women as unconcernedly as if by 
the most cursed offspring of the arch- 
fiend! And all this in order not to drain 
the cup of life to its dregs—that is, pass life 
in solitude, certainly a wretched kind of 
pleasure! But no matter. Would it be 
better to have it filled anew by a cup- 
bearer who would look daggers at him if 
he should call her Rosel instead of Hann- 
chen in a moment of absent-mindedness ? 
And certainly such would happen. And 
then hadn’t his dear wife said, with her 
dying breath, ‘‘ Fritz, don’t forget me!” 
And had he ever been able to refuse her 
anything? No—a thousand times no! 
The all- wise Liborius might jeer and 
shrug his shoulders, but Rosel did know 
about him, did see him right through his 
military cloak, straight into his heart, just 
as when she was alive. It was sinful and 
shameful for him to let her see all this at 
this very moment. Away with the blue- 
eyed, red-cheeked woman that had crept 
into his heart, where no one dared dwell 
except one single soul! This one had, 
alas, become immortal too soon—she who, 
though not the most beautiful of her sex, 
was, nevertheless, the right Wachmeister- 
in, true to him till her dying day, as he 
had been to his general; she who, had 
he died first, would never have given a 
moment's thought to taking a successor 
to him, even if the Rittmeister himself 
had cast shy glances at the clever crea- 
ture! 

Suddenly his heart became as light as 
that of an exorcist who has had driven a 
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legion of unholy spirits back into hell by 
some powerful incantation. He took off 
his cap, folded his hands, and audibly re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer. He doubted 
not but that some spirits were hovering 
about the place. His next act was to take 
a match from his little box and carefully 
light the wax tapers on the tree, one after 
the other. They burned successfully 
enough, for the wall and the cross shield- 
ed them from the wind. This being fin- 
ished, he stood meditating before the 
brightly illuminated Christmas tree. It 
shed its light upon the inscription of the 
cross, making it appear as if newly over- 
laid with gold. A sense of satisfaction 
crept over him. He did not even feel the 
sharp frost biting his frozen toes while he 
was standing motionless in the snow. A 
profound stillness reigned about him. 
One could have heard the angels far, far 
on high, amid the ethereal stars, singing 
the old, everlasting strain, ‘‘ Peace on 
earth, good-will to men.” 

Hark! What was that? What was 
that noise suddenly interrupting the ce- 
lestial melody—a noise only too express- 
ive of terrestrial woe?) What whining 
and whimpering was that proceeding 
from one of the neighboring graves? Till 
now there had been no sign of life. It 
was quiet again, only to be renewed, how- 
ever, with a smothered groan and gasp. 
Little by little it seemed to approach, till 
at last it sounded so near that it aroused 
the lonely man standing before the light- 
ed tree from his deep and sorrowful medi- 
tations. Looking aside from the brightly 
burning variegated tapers, he was sur- 
prised to see a shaggy little dog, scarcely 
able to drag itself along on its four frozen 
paws, trembling from head to tail, its 
mouth wide open, like one fainting away, 
its dull eyes almost hidden under an over- 
growth of white hair, gazing fixedly on 
the Christmas tree. The poor creature 
began at once a sad whining, until reach- 
ing the grave of the immortal Wachmei- 
sterin, where it sank down close by the 
hemlock-tree. Its fall shook the lowest 
tapers, which probably would have set 
fire to the dog’s hair had this not been 
frozen stiff with ice, and thus rendered 
proof against the sparks. The poor 
starved animal had evidently been at- 
tracted by the light of the tapers, and 
almost before its last death groan had 
sought the warmth of the fire, to meet its 
death at the feet of the unknown man. 
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For a moment only the dreaming wid- 
ower passively beheld this dying creature 
before him. Bending down over the 
silent comrade, whose shaggy white breast 
shook with violent convulsions, he patted 
its trembling head and stroked its scrawny 
legs. ‘‘ Heavens!” said he, mumbling a 
curse in his beard. ‘* There sits that old 
crow, Liborius, roosting on his perch. 
He comes so seldom out 0’ doors as not to 
see that a poor thing like this has got in 
here. When the door is shut before the 
creature’s nose, then it must be cruelly 
starved and frozen to death. But take 
courage, my little fellow. Il see to it 
that you haven't sought this grave in 
vain for your last resting-place. Is it so 
soon over with you? God forbid! As 
long as there’s life there’s hope. But no- 
body can stand it, dancing about in the 
snow here, like a Russian. Come, little 
one, let’s get some place where it’s dry 
and warm. Softly, now, for I was always 
well calculated to take care of children, 
only my own didn’t feel disposed to profit 
by it. Come, now; only don’t howl. 
Gently. Hush! hush!” 

While muttering thus to himself he 
lifted up the unresisting dog, and began 
to quickly brush away with his handker- 
chief the crust of ice frozen on its hair, at 
the same time breathing his warm breath 
into its pinched face. It was not long 
before he detected signs of returning life, 
for the legs, hitherto stretched out in its 
death-throes, began to grow laxer, and its 
heart to beat more regularly. He threw 
his cloak about the unprotected creature. 
It began whining by spells, like a sobbing 
child when it has fallen asleep after a fit 
of crying. He continued rubbing the 
meagre body with his right hand. He 
uow felt for the first time that the dog in 
his arms was a mere skeleton. Sudden- 
ly rising from the ground, he said to him- 
self: ‘‘Here is work for a man. If he 
isn’t really frozen, then he’s starving to 
death. I must see to getting him home 
with me.” 

He immediately turned to go, but after 
a few steps had been taken he remem- 
bered that it was not the proper thing to 
leave his Christmas gift without further 
ceremonies. ‘‘ But no,” he reflected, after 
amoment. ‘‘I know her ways, to be sure; 
and she’ll not be angry if I first see that 
this little one gets something warm to eat. 
She’d have done the same thing herself; 
and if she could see me now—eh, Rosel, we 
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needn’t have any words about it? Well. 
now, good-night! Pleasant dreams to 
you, wherever you may be! You may 
be sure Fritz ll not forget you. He would 
be a brute if ever again a hosiery and 
woollen goods—” 

This monologue was left unfinished, 
for the dog, which seemed fully restored 
to life, became so unruly and restless un- 
der the cloak that its preserver had trou- 
ble in quieting it. Nor was he successful 
until he had allowed the dog to stick its 
snout through an aperture in the cloak, 
in order now and then to take a survey of 
its surroundings. Soon surrendering its 
fate to the warm, strong arms of its bearer, 
and feeling the heart of the man beating 
against its own bony legs, it fell inte a 
faint-like slumber, while being thus borne 
along with the gentle, soothing motion of 
the man’s steady gait. 

The bearer, however, stopped once again 
to look back toward the grave by the wall- 
side. A column of fire was just begin- 
ning to mount aloft. The tapers beneath 
had ignited the chains of gold paper, 
which, in turn, had set fire to the pine 
needles, the flames not being driven aside 
by the wind. The whole tree was soon 
aflame, roaring heavenward, like an im- 
mense torch, the most graceful offering 
borne by loving hands to any cemetery 
that evening the world over. 


Beautiful as it must have looked, the 
one who made this offering could not 
tarry to see it cease glowing and fall into 
ashes. He hurried toward the entrance 
with the burden under hiscloak. On ap- 
proaching the porter’s lodge his step be- 
came slower. It suddenly occurred to 
him, what if this poor trembling animal 
which has fled to you belongs to this 
man, who holds nothing sacred, and who 
has probably been beating it, so that the 
starving little thing had rather freeze to 
death than return to its cruel master? 
What will a man who hasn’t any respect 
for the dead do to man or beast? And 
yet, if he claims his dog, you can’t keep 
his property from him. He'll be glad 
anyhow to be rid of it at last. Be still, 
little one! He gave the trembling black 
nose a gentle tap, so that the little shaggy 
head darted back in under the cloak again. 
He then knocked gently on the porter’s 
window. 

‘*Yer’ve got a bit sane at last, have yer, 
Herr Wachmeister?” inquired the little 
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old man, immediately appearing in the 
doorway, lighting his way before him 
with hislantern. ‘‘The weather's changed 
about. In my weather-house the wo- 
man’s out again, so look out for some wet 
holidays yet. But what’s that bundle 
yer've got there under yer cloak? Yer’ve 
not taken a clod o’ earth with yer to re- 
member the cemet’ry by, have yer?” 

In a joking way he gently slapped the 
bundle under the man’s left arm, which 
act was followed by a feeble whine from 
under the hiding-place in the cloak, at the 
same time a black snout protruded from 
between its folds. 

‘*Lord o’ my life!” cried the aged gate- 
keeper, throwing his lantern upward, ‘‘ if 
that isn’t—yes, upon my soul! Where'd 
yer scrape up these bones ?” 

‘* Does he belong to you, Herr Libo- 
rius ?” inquired Fritz Hartlaub, in a most 
polite tone, ready at once to make a bar- 
gain for the find, for he saw that the grated 
door was still locked, and knew that he 
was still in the hands of this surly old 
man. 

‘*God forbid!” snarled the other, in 
reply. ‘‘I don’t own one, for it’s not al- 
lowed to bring dogs into the cemet’ry. 
That one there—for I know him again— 
stole in here three days ago. A young 
man, who'd committed suicide on account 
of some love affair, was buried here then; 
not a first-class funeral, you may be 
sure. Well, there bein’ only five or six 
people comin’ in with him, I sort o’ shut 
my eyes, an’ let the cur trot along after 
them. After everybody’d gone away—do 
yer believe it ?—I couldn't make that dumb 
brute go home too, for good or bad! He 
wouldn't budge an inch from the grave, 
but snarled at me and showed his teeth 
when I tried to get him by the collar. At 
last I got a stick, but he dodged it, and so 
we chased about there between the graves 
for half an hour, till I'd nearly lost my 
breath. After a bit I sort o’ pitied the 
brute. ‘Such ’n unreasonable creature’s 
often got more feelin’ than a man,’ said I 
to myself, ‘an’ his carcass of bones ’ll go 
well together with his master’s, for they’ve 
both wished themselves out o’ the world 
on account of a love affair. I’m willin’ 
he should have his way about it, for he 
can’t stand it long with thirty degrees be- 
low zero.’ Dear me,an’ yer goin’ to bur- 
den yerself with him, Herr Wachmeister? 
He'll die on yer hands before yer get 
home, for he hasn’t had anything to eat 
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for three days. Do yer hear him ?—he 
rattles already.” 

‘*T was going to ask you to bring me 
out something for him as quickly as pos- 
sible. Ill take care of the rest.” 

‘* Well, just as yer like. A man’s will’s 
his kingdom of heaven. But yer'll find 
that ye’re tuggin’ that fellow along with 
yer for nothin’. Good-night, Herr Wach- 
meister, an’ a merry Christmas to yer!” 

‘*Good-night,” returned the good Sa- 
maritan, passing out of the little cemetery 
gate and hurrying away with mighty 
strides, as if a fiend was close on his heels, 
ready to snatch from him the precious 
burden hidden under his cloak. 

In the interim the good buxom woman 
was sitting at home in her lonely room, 
close up to the stove,which was emitting 
a pleasant warmth. This Christmas Eve 
she had to celebrate without her son and 
her neighbor from the fourth floor above. 
But upon her smooth white brow there 
was no trace of an ill-tempered frown per- 
ceptible. On the contrary, she seem- 
ed to be enjoying the invigorating vapor 
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issuing from the porcelain punch - bowl, 
to have good-naturedly reconciled herself 
to her task of drinking alone what she had 
brewed for two. Her plate, with its sim- 
ple supper, had been set aside. A large 
honey cake, from which she slowly broke 
one piece after another, lay near her 
steaming glass. An old worn Bible was 
lying on her knees, but her horn spectacles, 
which she had sought for the purpose of 
reading the Christmas tidings, were shoved 
back upon her forehead, and her thoughts 
had wandered far away from the book, 
who knows whither ? 

At least, it might be supposed, to her 
Wilhelm and his happiness in his engage- 
ment, which had robbed her of him to-day. 
But she was a practical person, a ‘* matter- 
of-fact woman,” and she relinquished all 
hold upon her son as soon as he had be- 
come engaged. The friend of the fourth 
floor, on the other hand, she had not given 
upas yet. ‘‘ He is still a bit indifferent,” 
she said to herself, in a low tone. ‘‘ Oh, 
well, Rosel was really an excellent woman, 
an’ took great care of him. He’s not to 
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be blamed if he won’t hear a word about 
another one yet. Now’days the men are 
seldom so devoted, an’ they even cast sly 
glances among the mourners at the very 
funeral itself, to see which of their lady 
friends or cousins would look best in the 
crape of the departed one. But the idea 
of his mopin’ away all of his days for that 
reason—such a man, too, in his best years 
—when he might be livin’ in Lilien Street 
like a pig inclover! That's altogether pure 


nonsense! Well, well, it takes more’n one 
blow to fell a tree like that. Maybe this 
very night he’s catchin’ his death o’ cold 
out there at Rosel’s grave, an’ he won’t be 
gettin’ about again so soon, either.” 

She stopped to takea long swallow from 
the glass, smacked her lips, and set the 
glass down on the table empty. 

‘*T’ve never tasted any better,” she mut- 
tered, loosening her cap strings under her 
flushed chin. ‘‘ He’d enjoy it too, after 
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bein’ out on this frosty business. But if 
he’s crotchety, it’s his own loss.” 

Just as she was on the point of filling 
her glass again, she heard a well-known 
step mount the stairs and stop for a mo- 
ment at her door.’ She had not expected 
him to return so soon. He certainly 
was intending to while away the rest of 
the evening in a quiet corner in some old 
tavern. Could it be that he longed for a 
taste of her punch, which he had always 
declared was superior in quality? No; 
he had passed her door and ascended the 
stairs to his own room in the mansard- 
roof above. Maybe he was a little ashamed 
of his not being able to endure the solitude, 
and it would be only a neighborly act for 
her to meet him half-way. But she would 
first let him have time to survey the gray 
solitude above, and then he would become 
conscious of his neighbor's good intentious 
toward him. 

She was about to raise her glass to her 
lips a second time, when she heard the 
door above open again and the man act- 
ually descending the stair. It was all 
enacted in less time than she could have 
hoped. He knocked at her door, hardly 
waited for her ‘‘Come in” ere he stood 
before her, his cloak removed, but his cap 
still on his head, a most unusual thing for 
his courteous manner. 

What a strange look there was in his 
eyes! They generally had the appearance 
of searching for something on the floor. 
And no ‘‘Good-evening” from him, only 
a silent nod of the head; and for a long 
time he couldn’t catch his breath. 

‘“What’s the matter with you, Herr 
Wachmeister ?” she inquired, eying him 
from head to foot. ‘‘Aren’t you well? 
Have you seen a ghost ?” 

He hurriedly shook his head. 
can do me a favor, Webern. 
stairs with me. 
with me.” 

‘*Brought some one with you? But I 
didn’t hear any one come up stairs with 
you.” 

**T had to carry him. He couldn't walk 
because he had frozen his feet. You must 
help me bring him to. You know better 
what to do for such a one.” 

He looked at her beseechingly. The 
good soul was so frightened that she was 
on her feet in a second, and grasped him 
by the arm. 

“What d’ye say, Wachmeister? You 
had to carry him up? No?—he’s not 
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alive, then? Whois it ? 
him ?” 

‘** You'll soon see,Webern. But come; 
bring something with you, for he’s half 
starved.” 

‘‘There’s the punch terrine; that ‘ll be 
good to bring him back to himself. And 
there's a bit of my supper left there. I 
haven't any more meat in the house.” 

‘*But milk, Webern. If you've a cou- 
ple of swallows of milk left in your cup- 
board. Punch’s not good for him; and 
as to his eating fish, I don’t know. Only 
come quickly with the milk. The rest ‘ll 
take care of itseif.” 

Without waiting for her answer, he ran 
out of the room and up the stairs again. 

The good woman pressed her hand 
against her head. Was her friend beside 
himself that he wanted to bring a man 
to with cold milk instead of hot punch ? 
But, after all, if it was a child—some 
poor creature which some heartless mo- 
ther had laid at -hhis feet—of course his 
good-nature would have forced him to 
take it up rather than go to a police sta- 
tion with it. Well, even then he would 
have kept it at last. And as for her, it 
was far better. She had a wamm heart 
too for little helpless children, and he cer- 
tainly knew that, for that goes with her 
business. 

Thus pondering and muttering to her- 
self, she ran to her cupboard and got her 
little milk pitcher. Before a minute of 
time had elapsed she had a spirit-lamp 
lighted and placed under a little tin pan. 
The bluish liquid soon began to get warm. 
She caught up all kinds of things which 
might be of use fora hungry and frozen 
child in swathing-clothes, took the pan of 
hot milk, hastened up the stairs, not even 
waiting to tie her cap strings. 

On entering her neighbor’s room she 
found him kneeling before the little stove 
of Holland tiles vigorously blowing into 
the kindlings, which soon started into a 
fiame. It was still dark in the room; he 
had not yet lighted the lamp. Something 
dark was lying on the bed, covered with 
the woollen blanket, on top of which was 
piled the window cushion. A certain rest- 
lessness alone betrayed that the object was 
alive. 

‘* Here I am,” she whispered, panting, 
and leaning against the table, on which 
she placed the things she had brought 
with her. ‘‘ Where did you find it? First 
of all, light the lamp. Lord! you're trem- 


How'd you find 
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blin’ all over; I feel itin the dark. Come, 
don’t be so nervous. A little creature like 
that is tough. There, the old wick’s made 
out to burn at last. Now let me have a 
peep at the Christmas present once. The 
Lord bless me! that’s not a baby at all! 
that’s a—a—a dog!” 

She was so overcome with surprise and 
chagrin that she sank down into the chair 
near the bed, and let her hands fall life- 
lessly on her broad knees. 

‘* Of course it’s a dog,” she heard Fritz 
Hartlaub now saying, with a tone of voice 
that sounded like one playing the part of 
helplessness and misunderstanding. ‘‘If 
you've no pity for such a creature—for it 
was created by God—then excuse me if 
I've made you the trouble of coming up 
here. Let the milk be here; you may go 
back again to your punch. That won't 
hinder me from giving my help to the 
poor fellow till he gets on his legs again. 
For, you see, this is my Christmas present, 
one which Rosel intended for me. When 
I was lighting the Christmas tree this dog 
came to her grave to me. If an animal 


like this could have spoken, it would have 
said: ‘ Your lost one is sorry that you're 
alone, and she sends her best love to you, 


and wishes me to bear you a little com- 
pany. I haven't such smooth skin as a 
certain woman in the hosiery and wool- 
len goods business, but one can have a 
good and faithful heart under a shaggy 
fur coat. Amen!’ So it would have spo- 
ken. But I understood what it meant 
without its telling it. Now hand me the 
milk-pan, if you please. I'll pour it into 
the saucer, and see if the dog has the 
strength to stick its tongue into it.” 

All this was said so emphatically from 
under the martial mustache that the lis- 
tener was struck dumb, and failed to find 
the shortest word by which to express 
her doubt or scorn in response. She be- 
stirred herself, however, as if ready to 
lend a helping hand to the labor of love, 
holding the saucer herself under the 
snout of the patient lying in his warm 
bed, while his rescuer carefully poured 
the milk into it. They had to wait 
awhile until the sense of smell, which had 
been frozen up, as it were, returned to 
the cold, black little nose. His little red 
tongue was then visible, and began to 
tremblingly lap the milk from the edge 
of the dish. It was not long before the 
little heap under the woollen coverlet be- 
gan to move itself, with some difficulty; 


at last, rising to its feet, and stretching 
out its shaggy head, the tongue became 
so active that the last drop of milk was 
quickly drained from the saucer. 

‘**Pros’t Mahlzeit!” growled the rough 
soldier, gently stroking the brave little 
drinker upon the head with his big hand. 
‘*‘Now I think we are saved. The dog 
that laps milk is a live dog. I breathed 
new life into my Rittmeister like that (he 
had then already been made second lieu- 
tenant), after the battle of Le Mans. He 
was lying, with a ball in his shoulder, as 
pale as a ghost, by the side of his dead 
Gaul. The only difference is, ’twasn’t 
with milk, but with cognac out of his 
own canteen. You see, that’s the only 
difference between man and beast; we're 
superior tothem in mind. Butdon’t you 
think, Weberken "—this tender form of 
expression evinced the sudden return of 
good feeling toward his old friend—‘‘ that 
the meat should follow the soup? Didn't 
you have something left from dinner ?” 

‘\ Not a thimbleful, Herr Wachmeister, 
I’m sorry to say. <A couple of poor chil- 
dren came begging, and I gave them what 
Wilhelm had left. But maybe a couple 
of rolils’ll do. Its stomach must be weak 
yet.” 

‘* Excuse me, my esteemed friend, but 
a genuine dog’s stomach won't be itself 
again till it has had some meat to digest. 
And I should be ashamed to feed him 
bread on Christmas Eve. If he would 
only like gingerbread; but that won't 
help him out. Stay with him awhile, 
for I'll be back in a minute.” 

He hurried out of the door, without 
waiting to throw his cloak about him. 
Ten minutes later he reappeared, all of 
a perspiration from his over-haste, carry- 
ing in his hand a large package, from 
which he produced all kinds of cold bits 
of meat. ‘‘They gave me that at the 
restaurant across the way,” he explain- 
ed. ‘I brought some salt with me too. 
Come, now, let's try the treatment.” 

For a while, however, love’s labor was 
unavailing. The black, raw little mouth 
snapped after the bjts held before it, but 
soon let them fall again, The mouth re- 
laxed, with a long, deep yawn; the head 
fell back upon the cushion. 

“He's too weak yet,” said the nurse, 
drawing the coverlet over the dog’s neck 
again. ‘‘He needs a little sleep in his 
warm nest. When he’s been heated up 
a bit, his appetite ll return.” 
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“Do you think so, Webern? Well, 
then, we'll let him sleep. How old do 
you suppose he is ?” 

‘*How old? I’m not so well informed 
about your young dogs as I am about in- 
fants; but he can’t be much over a year, 
or a year and a half. Whether he’s old 
enough yet to be tidy in the house—” 

‘‘T didn’t inquire for that reason,” 
answered Fritz Hartlaub, somewhat irri- 
tatedly. ‘‘ Meanwhile, the chief thing is 
that he lives. Look, Webern, he’s actu- 
ally sleeping already.” 

‘* Yes, an’ snores like an old porpoise. 
You'll have a sweet time with your room- 
mate.” 

‘*Rosel used to snore too, but she never 
disturbed me.” 

‘*Oh, well, you can stand it one night, 
at least.” 

“One night! What do you mean?” 

‘“Why, you're not goin’ to keep it, are 
you ?” 

“Tf he’ll keep by me. He has no mas- 
ter, Webern, and that’s why Rosel present- 
ed him tome. You must know that—” 

He then related to her the story about 
the young suicide from whose grave the 
little fellow was unwilling to budge. Al- 
though the woman had good reasons for 
wishing that no other companion should 
settle here above, for any length of time, 
without her having arranged it so, yet 
she was somewhat touched by the story. 
She herself, in turn, stroked the animal’s 
head, and said: ‘‘ Let it be as God wills. 
The dog seems to be good-natured, for, as 
Schiller says, ‘ Fidelity is by no means a 
vain delusion.’ Do you know what its 
name is ?” 

‘*How should I? Liborius didn’t 
know, and the dog’s first master ’s as 
silent as his grave. But I know already 
what I shall call him if he doesn’t run 
away so soon as he gets his strength 
again.” 

‘* What will you name him, then ?” 

‘‘Strubbs. My Rittmeister once had a 
poodle by that name. Rosel was very 
fond of it. It was a very decent and 
clever animal. Don’t you think that 
name will fit him well, Nachbar ?” 

‘*Of course,” replied the woman, ear- 
nestly, and rose to go. ‘‘ An’ now I must 
say good-night to you and your Strubbs. 
If you want anything more, just wake me 
up. It’s much easier comin’ up stairs to 
you than bein’ called out by one of my 
patients.” 


She gave another friendly nod to the 
Wachmeister, but she had no more than 
put her hand on the door-knob when she 
heard him calling to her once again. 

**Do you think, Webern, that it ’ll agree 
with him if I smoke a little here? I’m 
not sleepy yet, and would like to christen 
the pretty new pipe you gave me.” 

‘**But, Wachmeister,” she answered, 
shaking her head, ‘‘ you puffed like a 
chimney when the cradle once stood near 
Rosel’s bed. Are you goin’ to put your- 
self out so much for that four-legged 
child in swathing-clothes ? Don’t be an- 
gry with me, but you seem to be a bit 
weak in your head because you've nothin’ 
in your stomach. [I'll bring you up a 
glass of punch now.” 

Nor did he ‘‘ put himself out,” but 
smoked his pipe, drank his punch, stealth- 
ily paced up and down his room in his 
slippers for an hour’s time, cast glances of 
satisfaction and fatherly pride upon the 
little sleeper each time he passed the bed. 
The pipe was smoked out. His eyes be- 
came heavy with strong punch. He 
quickly undressed, blew out the lamp, 
cautiously shoved his pillow closer to the 
wall, and then slipped himself under the 
coverlets. The warmth from the shaggy- 
coated dog produced an agreeable sensa- 
tion, as well as the little heart beating 
audibly, gently, regularly. Every five 
minutes the old room in the mansard-roof 
echoed with the peaceful duet of the two 
sleepers, whose breathing produced the 
sweet harmony of a third tone. 


On the following day, the first of the 
Christmas holidays, none of the neigh- 
bors caught a glimpse of the new resident. 
In the afternoon, however, the Wach- 
meister appeared at his table at the res- 
taurant. He hurried more than custom- 
arily, although the holiday bill of fare 
invited one to a Jonger sojourn. After 
his own dinner he had a dish which he 
had brought with him filled with soup 
and scraps of meat. It was ‘‘for a sick 
dog,” he said. This same dog, moreover, 
made rapid progress toward recovery, for 
in the afternoon Frau Weber, on return- 
ing from her Christmas goose in Lilien 
Street, rapped at his door-to inquire after 
the health of the patient. The dog him- 
self answered her inquiry by springing 
about her and barking. It was somewhat 
lame yet in its frozen feet; but the hippo- 
eratic face of yesterday had disappeared. 
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His wool had been neatly combed; his 
head slickly dressed. It began to express 
its gratitude for the kindness showed it 
the day before by licking the hand of its 
patroness, who had not yet ceased to feel 
a little vexed with it. She offered to keep 
Strubbs with her for a time, so that the 
Herr Wachmeister could go out for a 
walk. But would not listen to 
such an idea. He was quite comfortable 
in his own room, was not feeling at all 
lonely. 


no, he 


With a suppressed sigh the stout little 
woman finally made her departure, after 
having elicited from her friend the prom- 
ise of his company to drink afternoon 
coffee with her the next day. The be- 
trothed couple were coming; and Strubbs 
could join the Wachmeister, of course. 
Punctually at three o'clock. She had 
been presented with an immense round 
cake by her future daughter-in-law, she 
said. 

When the afternoon of the second day 
arrived, the invited guest made himself 
and his little comrade ‘‘ proper.” He 
took the puppy under his arm to spare it 
the trouble of getting down stairs. He 
left his own room, which had now for the 
first time become cozy and habitable. 
Just as his foot had touched the lowest 
step of the stairs, close by the door of his 
friend, there appeared at the same mo- 
ment on the landing of the third flight an 
oniy too well known female figure. She 
was middling tall, prettily dressed in a 
warm, fashionably cut winter mantle; 
her hat, trimmed with blue velvet flowers, 
neatly set upon her flaxen hair; her little 
hands were enveloped in a brown muff. 
Quickly ascending the stairs and reach- 
ing the landing, she threw back her silver- 
gray veil and extended her hand to the 
man coming toward her. He, in turn, 
did not advance, but stood fixed, like a 
pillar of salt. 

‘* Good -evening, Herr Wachmeister,” 
uttered a gentle voice from under the little 
round hat. ‘‘I am delighted to see you 
onee again, and, as it seems, in the best 
of health. I think we're going the same 
way ?” 

‘You are mistaken, madam,” was the 
answer, proceeding from the martial mus- 
tache. ‘‘ I was only—I was intending to 
take a turn.” 

‘‘So? Oh, you are right there, for it’s 
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very gay in the street now. You wili en 
joy the last glow of the Christmas sun 
shine, and bring back a better appetite for 
Frau Webder’s coffee. It’s too bad that I 
was deprived of the pleasure of your com- 
pany yesterday, but I have already learned 
that you found a foster-child, which could 
not be left alone. Oh, well, some other 
time,eh? But now, let me see it at once. 
Oh, what acharming little creature! And 
it seems to be so good, too!” 

Upon saying this she put forth her hand 

it had a woollen glove on it—with the 
intention of giving the dog a gentle pat on 
the back. Strubbs began to bark at once 
violently, and the little tuft of hair on his 
forehead bristled threateningly. 

‘** No, don’t,” said his master, seeking 
to pacify the dog by stroking its neck. 
‘Spare yourself the trouble, madam. He 
can’t endure petting and flattery; he 
quickly scents such intentions, and it 
makes him wild if he sees cat’s-paws. Nor 
is he exactly ‘charming,’ as you had the 
kindness tocallhim. He certainly won't 
be killed for his beauty, but he’s a clever 
dog, as true as gold, and that, madam, is 
the noblest virtue for man or beast. My 
late wife sent him to me for a Christmas 
present on Christmas Eve. We shall live 
our days together as happily as possible, 
though we may not get a roast goose very 
often for dinner. To-day we're taking our 
promenade together. I shall carry him 
to the bottom of the stairs only, for he’s a 
bit weak yet in legs; but hereafter he 
must run by himself. I can’t tell when 
he’ll be satisfied, so may I beg you to give 
our kindest regards to Madam Weber? 
Say to her that she must excuse us if we 
are absent from the coffee. I knew well 
enough that her intentions were kind, but, 
Heaven avenge me! they weren't possi- 
ble. Old duties come first. She must not 
trouble herself any further; she knows 
already what I mean. And now, madam, 
I must bid you adieu. Happy holidays 
to you!” 

He touched his cap with a military sa- 
lute. Clasping his right hand over the 
dog's snout, for it kept up its growling, he 
passed by the pretty woman. Her eyes 
sought the floor with angry looks. He 
descended the stairs. 


Since that memorable day he has never 
again put his foot in Lilien Street. 
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ALIFORNIA is the land of the Pine 

and the Palm. The tree of the Si- 
erras, native, vigorous, gigantic, and the 
tree of the Desert, exotic, supple, poetic, 
both flourish within the nine degrees of 
latitude. These two, the widely separated 
lovers of Heine’s song, symbolize the ca- 
pacities of the State, and although the 
sugar-pine is indigenous, and the date- 
palm, which will never be more than 
an ornament in this hospitable soil, was 
planted by the Franciscan fathers, who 
established a chain of missions from San 
Diego to Monterey over a century ago, 
they should both be the distinction of 
one commonwealth, which, in its seven 
hundred miles of indented sea-coast, can 
boast the climates of all countries and the 
products of all zones. 

If this State of mountains and valleys 
were divided by an east and west line, 
following the general course of the Sierra 
Madre range, and cutting off the eight 
lower counties, I suppose there would be 
coneeit enough in either section to main- 


tain that it only is the Paradise of the 


earth, but both are necessary to make 
the unique and contradictory California 
which fascinates and bewilders the travel- 
ler. He is told that the inhabitants of 
San Francisco go away from the draught 
of the Golden Gate in the summer to get 
warm, and yet the earliest luscious cher- 
ries and apricots which he finds in the 
far south market of San Diego come from 
the northern Santa Clara Valley. The 
truth would seem to be that in an hour's 
ride in any part of the State one can 
change his climate totally at any time of 
the year, and this not merely by changing 
his elevation, but by getting in @r out of 
the range of the sea or the desert currents 
of air which follow the valleys. 

To recommend to any one a winter cli- 
mate is far from the writer’s thought. 
No two persons agree on what is desirable 
for a winter residence, and the inclination 
of the same person varies with his state 
of health. I can only attempt to give 
some idea of what is called the winter 
months in southern California, to which 
my observations mainly apply. The in- 
dividual who comes here under the mis- 
taken notion that climate ever does any- 
thing more than give nature a better 
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chance, may speedily or more tardily 
need the service of an undertaker; and 
the invalid whose powers are responsive 
to kindly influences may live so long, be- 
ing unable to get away, that life will bea 
burden to him. The person in ordinary 
health will find very little that is hostile 
to the orderly organic processes. In or- 
der to appreciate the winter climate of 
southern California one should stay here 
the year through, and select the days that 
suit his idea of winter from any of the 
months. From the fact that the greatest 
humidity is in the summer and the least 
in the winter months, he may wear an 
overcoat in July in a temperature, accord- 
ing to the thermometer, which in January 
would render the overcoat unnecessary. It 
is dampness that causes both cold and 
heat to be most felt. The lowest temper- 
atures, in southern California generally, 
are caused only by the extreme dryness 
of the air; in the long nights of Decem- 
ber and January there is a more rapid 
and longer continued radiation of heat. 
It must be a dry and clear night that will 
send the temperature down to thirty-four 
degrees. But the effect of the sun upon 
this air is instantaneous, and the cold 
morning is followed at once by a warm 
forenoon; the difference between the av- 
erage heat of July and the average cold 
of January, measured by the thermome- 
ter, is not great in the valleys, foot-hills, 
and on the coast. Five points give this 
result of average for January and July 
respectively: Santa Barbara, 52°, 66°; San 
Bernardino, 51°, 70°; Pomona, 52°, 68°; 
Los Angeles, 52°, 67°; San Diego, 53°, 66°. 
The day in the winter months is warmer 
in the interior and the nights are cooler 
than on the coast, as shown by the follow- 
ing figures for January: 7 A.M., Los Ange- 
les, 46.5° ; San Diego, 47.5° ; 3 p.m., Los An- 
geles, 65.2°; San Diego, 60.9°. In the 
summer the difference is greater. In 
June I saw the thermometer reach 103° in 
Los Angeles when it was only 79° in San 
Diego. But I have seen the weather un- 
endurable in New York with a tempera- 
ture of 85°, while this dry heat of 103° 
was not oppressive. The extraordinary 
equanimity of the coast climate (certainly 
the driest marine climate in my experi- 
ence) will be evident from the average 
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mean for each month, from records of six- 
teen years, ending in 1877, taken at San 
Diego, giving each month in order, be- 
ginning with January: 53.5°, 54.7°, 56.0°, 
58.2°, 60.2°, 64.6°, 67.1°, 69.0°, 66.7°, 62.9°, 
58.1°, 56.0°. In the year 1877 the mean 
temperature at 3 P.M. at San Diego was as 
follows, beginning with January: 60.9°, 
57.7°, 62.4°, 63.3°, 66.3°, 68.5°, 69.6°, 69.6°, 
69.5°, 69.6°, 64.4°, 60.5°. For the four 
months of July, August, September, and 
October there was hardly a shade of dif- 
ference at3P.M. The striking fact in all 
the records I have seen is that the differ- 
ence of temperature in the daytime be- 
tween summer and winter is very small, 
the great difference being from midnight 
to just before sunrise, and this latter dif- 
ference is greater inland than on the coast. 
There are, of course, frost and ice in the 
mountains, but the frost that comes occa- 
sionally in the low inland valleys is of 
very brief duration in the morning hour, 
and rarely continues long enough to have 
a serious effect upon vegetation. 

In considering the matter of tempera- 
ture, the rule for vegetation and for in- 
valids will not be the same. A spot in 
which delicate flowers in southern Cali- 


fornia bloom the year round may be too 


cool for many invalids. It must not be 
forgotten that the general temperature 
here is lower than that to which most 
Eastern people areaccustomed. They are 
used to living all winter in overheated 
houses, and to protracted“ heaied terms 
rendered worse by humidity in the sum- 
mer. The dry, low temperature of the 
California winter, notwithstanding its 
perpetual sunshine, may seem, therefore, 
wanting to them in direct warmth. It 
may take a year or two to acclimate them 
to this more equable and more refreshing 
temperature. 

Neither on the coast nor in the foot- 
hills will the invalid find the climate of 
the Riviera or of Tangier—not the tra- 
montana wind of the former, nor the ab- 
solutely genial but somewhat enervating 
climate of the latter. But it must be 
borne in mind that in this, our Mediterra- 
nean, the seeker for health or pleasure can 
find almost any climate (except the very 
cold or the very hot), down to the mi- 
nutest subdivision. He may try the dry 
marine climate of the coast, or the tem- 
perature of the fruit lands and gardens 
from San Bernardino to Los Angeles, or 
he may climb to any altitude that suits 
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him in the Sierra Madre or the San Jacinto 
ranges. The difference may be all-im- 
portant to him between a valley and a 
mesa which is not a hundred feet higher: 
nay, between a valley and the slope of a 
foot-hill, with a shifting of not more than 
fifty feet elevation, the change may be as 
marked for him as it is for the most sen- 
sitive young fruit tree. It is undenia- 
ble, notwithstanding these encouraging 
‘‘averages,’’ that cold snaps, though rare, 
do come occasionally, just as in summer 
there will occur one or twe or three con- 
tinued days of intense heat. And in the 
summer in some localities—it happened 
in June, 1890, in the Santiago hills in 
Orange County—the desert sirocco, blow- 
ing over the Colorado furnace, makes life 
just about unendurable for days at a time. 
Yet with this dry heat sunstroke is never 
experienced, and the diseases of the bow- 
els usually accompanying hot weather 
elsewhere are unknown. The experienced 
traveller who encounters unpleasant wea- 
ther, heat that he does not expect, cold 
that he did not provide for, or dust that 
deprives him of his last atom of good-hu- 
mor, and is told that it is ‘‘ exceptional,” 
knows exactly what that word means. 
He is familiar with the ‘‘ exceptional” 
the world over, and he feels a sort of com- 
passion for the inhabitants who have not 
yet learned the adage, ‘‘ Good wine needs 
no bush.”’ Even those who have bought 
more land than they can pay for can af- 
ford to tell the truth. 

The rainy season in southern Califor- 
nia, which may open with a shower or 
two in October, but does not set in till 
late in November, or till December, and 
is over in April, is not at all a period of 
cloudy weather or continuous rainfall. 
On the contrary, bright warm days and 
brilliant sunshine are the rule. The rain 
is most l#kely to fall in the night. There 
may be a day of rain, or several days that 
are overcast with distributed rain, but the 
showers are soon over, and the sky clears. 
Yet winters vary greatly in this respect, 
the rainfall being much greater in some 
than in others. Jn 1890 there was rain 
beyond the average, and even on the 
equable beach of Coronado there were 
some weeks of weather that from the Cal- 
ifornia point of view were very unplea- 
sant. It was unpleasant by local compar- 
ison, but it was not damp and chilly, like 
a protracted period of falling weather on 
the Atlantic. The rain comes with a 
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southerly wind, caused by a disturbance 
far north, and with the resumption of the 
prevailing westerly winds it suddenly 
ceases, the air clears, and neither before 
nor after it is the atmosphere ** steamy” or 
enervating. The average annual rainfall 
of the Pacific coast diminishes by regular 
gradation from point to point all the way 
from Puget Sound to the Mexican boun- 
dary. At Neah Bay it is 111 inches, and 
it steadily lessens down to Santa Cruz, 
25.24; Monterey, 14.42; Point Conception, 
12.21; San Diego, 11.01. There is fog on 
the coast in every month, but this dimin- 
ishes, like the rainfall, from north to 
south. I have encountered it in both 
February and June. In the south it is 
apt to be most persistent in April and 
May, when for three er four days together 
there will be a fine mist, which any one 
but a Scotchman would eall rain. Usu- 
ally, however, the fog-bank will roll in 
during the night, and disappear by ven 
o'clock in the morning. There is no wet 
season properly so called, and consequent- 
ly few days in the winter months when 
it is not agreeable to be out-of-doors, per- 
haps no day when one may not walk or 
drive during some part of it. Yet as to 


precipitation or temperature it is impos- 
sible to strike any general average for 


southern California. In 1883-4 San Die- 
go had 25.77 inches of rain, and Los An- 
geles (fifteen miles inland) had 38.22. 
The annual average at Los Angeles is 
17.64. But in 1876-7 the total at San Diego 
was only 3.75, and at Los Angeles only 
5.28. Yet elevation and distance from 
the coast do not always determine the 
rainfall. The yearly mean rainfall at 
Julian, in the San Jacinto range, at an 
elevation of 4500 feet, is 37.74; observa- 
tions at Riverside, 1050 feet above the sea, 
give an average of 9.37. 

It is probably impossible to give an 
Eastern man a just idea of the winter of 
southern California. Accustomed to ex- 
tremes, he may expect too much. He 
wants a violent change. If he quits the 
snow, the slush, the leaden skies, the al- 
ternate sleet and cold rain of New Eng- 
land, he would like the tropical heat, the 
languor, the color of Martinique. He 
will not find them here. He comes in- 
stead into a strictly temperate region; 
and even when he arrives, his eyes de- 
ceive him. He sees the orange ripening 
in its dark foliage, the long lines of the 
eucalyptus, the feathery pepper-tree, the 


magnolia, the English walnut, the black 
live-oak, the fan-palm, in all the vigor of 
June; everywhere beds of flowers of ev- 
ery hue and of every country blazing in 
the bright sunlight—the heliotrope, the 
geranium, the rare hot-house roses over- 
running the hedges of cypress, and the 
searlet passion-vine climbing to the roof- 
tree of the cottages; in the vineyard or the 
orchard the horticulturist is following the 
cultivator in his shirt sleeves; he hears 
running water, the song of birds, the scent 
of flowers is in the air, and he cannot un- 
derstand why he needs winter clothing, 
why he is always seeking the sun, why he 
wants a fire at night. It is a fraud, he 
says, all this visible display of summer, 
and of an almost tropical summer at that; 
it is really a cold country. It is incon- 
gruous that he should be looking at a date- 
palm in his overcoat, and he is puzzled 
that a thermometrical heat that should 
enervate him elsewhere, stimulates him 
here. The green, brilliant, vigorots ve- 
getation, the perpetual sunshine, deceive 
him; he is careless about the difference 
of shade and sun, he gets into a draught, 
and takes cold. Accustomed to extremes 
of temperature and artificial heat, I think 
for most people the first winter here is a 
disappointment. I was told by a physi- 
cian who had eighteen years’ experience 
of the climate that in his first winter he 
thought he had never seen a people so in- 
sensitive to cold as the San Diegans, who 
seemed not to require warmth. And all 
this time the trees dre growing like aspar- 
agus, the most delicate flowers are in per- 
petual bloom, the annual crops are most 
lusty.. I faney that the soil is always 
warm. The temperature is truly moder- 
ate. The records for a number of years 
show that the mid-day temperature of 
clear days in winter is from 60° to 70° 
on the coast, from 65° to 80° in the interi- 
or, while that of rainy days is about 60° 
by the sea and inland. Mr. Van Dyke 
says that the lowest mid-day temperature 
recorded at the United States signal sta- 
tion at San Diego during eight years is 
51°. This oceurred but once. In those 
eight years there were but twenty-one 
days when the mid-day temperature was 
not above 55°. In all that time there 
were but six days when the mercury fell 
below 36° at any time in the night; and 
but two when it fell to 32°, the lowest 
point ever reached there. On one of 
these two last-named days it went to 51° 
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at noon, and on the other to 56°. This was 
the great ‘‘cold snap” of December, 1879. 

It goes without saying that this sort of 
climate would suit any one in ordinary 
health, inviting and stimulating to con- 
stant out-of-door exercise, and that it 
would be equally favorable to that gen- 
eral break-down of the system which has 
the name of nervous prostration. The 
effect upon diseases of the respiratory or- 
gans can only be determined by individual 
experience. The government has lately 
been sending soldiers who have consump- 
tion from various stations in the United 
States to San Diego for treatment. This 
experiment will furnish interesting data. 
Within a period covering a little over two 
years, Dr. Huntington, the post surgeon, 
has had fifteen cases sent to him. Three 
of these patients had tubercular con- 
sumption; .twelve had consumption in- 
duced by attacks of pneumonia. One 
of the tubercular patients died within a 
month after his arrival; the second lived 
eight months; the third was discharged 
cured, left the army, and contracted ma- 
laria elsewhere, of which he died. The 
remaining twelve were discharged prac- 
tically cured of consumption, but two of 
them subsequently died. It is exceeding- 
ly common to meet persons of all ages 
and both sexes in southern California 
who came invalided by disease of the 
lungs or throat, who have every promise 
of fair health here, but who dare not leave 
this climate. The testimony is convin- 
cing of the good effect of the climate upon 
all children, upon women generally, and 
of its rejuvenating effect upon men and 
women of advanced years. 

In regard to the effect of climate upon 
health and longevity, Dr. Remondino 
quotes old Hufeland that *‘ uniformity in 
the state of the atmosphere, particularly 
in regard to heat, cold, gravity, and light- 
ness, contributes in a very considerable 
degree to the duration of life. Countries, 
therefore, where great and sudden varie- 
ties in the barometer and the thermometer 
are usual cannot be favorable to lon- 
gevity. Such countries may be healthy, 
and many men may become old in them, 
but they will not attain toa great age, for 
all rapid variations are so many internal 
mutations, and these occasion an aston- 
ishing consumption both of the forces and 
the organs.” Hufeland thought amarine 
climate most favorable to longevity. He 
describes, and perhaps we may say proph- 


esied, a region he had never known, where 
the conditions and combinations were most 
favorable to old age, which is epitomized 
by Dr. Remondino: ‘‘ where the latitude 
gives warmth and the sea or ocean temper- 
ing winds, where the soil is warm and dry 
and the sun is also bright and warm, where 
uninterrupted bright clear weather and a 
moderate temperature are the rule, where 
extremes neither of heat nor cold are to be 
found, where nothing may interfere with 
the exercise of the aged, and where the 
actual results and cases of longevity will 
bear testimony as to the efficacy of all its 
climatic conditions being favorable to a 
long and comfortable existence.” 

In an unpublished paper Dr. Remon- 
dino comments on the extraordinary en- 
durance of animals and men in the Cal- 
ifornia climate, and cites many cases of 
uncommon longevity in natives. In read- 
ing the accounts of early days in Califor- 
nia I am struck with the endurance of 
hardship, exposure, and wounds by the 
natives and the adventurers, the rancheros, 
horsemen, herdsmen, the descendants of 
soldiers, and the Indians, their insensi- 
bility to fatigue, and their agility and 
strength. This is ascribed to the climate; 
and what is true of man is true of the na- 
tive horse. His only rival in strength, 
endurance, speed, and intelligence is the 
Arabian. It was long supposed that this 
was racial, and that but for the smallness 
of the size of the native horse, crossing 
with it would improve the breed of the 
Eastern and Kentucky racers. But there 
was reluctance to cross the finely propor- 
tioned Eastern horse with his diminutive 
Western brother. The importation and 
breeding of thorough-breds on this coast 
has led to the discovery that the desirable 
qualities of the California horse were not 
racial but climatic. The Eastern horse 
has been found to improve in size, com- 
pactness of muscle, in strength of limb, in 
wind, with a marked increase in power of 
endurance. The traveller here notices 
the fine horses and their excellent condi- 
tion, and the power and endurance of those 
that have considerable age. The records 
made on Eastern race-courses by horses 
from California breeding farms have al- 
ready attracted attention. It is also re- 
marked that the Eastern horse is usually 
improved greatly by a sojourn of a season 
or two on this coast, and the plan of bring- 
ing Eastern race-horses here for the win- 
ter is already adopted. 
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Man, it is asserted by our authority, is 
as much benefited as the horse by a change 
to this climate. The new-comer may have 
certain unpleasant sensations in coming 
here from different altitudes and condi- 
tions, but he will soon be conscious of 
better being, of increased power in all the 
functions of life, more natural and recu- 
perative sleep, and an accession of vital- 
ity and endurance. Dr. Remondino also 
testifies that it occasionally happens in 
this rejuvenation that families which 
have seemed to have reached their limit 
at the East are increased after residence 
here. 

The early inhabitants of southern Cali- 
fornia, according to the statement of Mr. H. 
H. Bancroft and other reports, were found 
to be living in Spartan conditions as to 
temperance and training, and in a highly 
moral condition, in consequence of which 
they had uncommon physical endurance 
and contempt for luxury. This training 
in abstinence and hardship, with temper- 
ance in diet, combined with the climate to 
produce the astonishing longevity to be 
found here. Contrary to the customs of 
most other tribes of Indians, their aged 
were the care of the community. Dr.W. 
A. Winder, of San Diego, is quoted as 
saying that in a visit to El Cajon Valley 
some thirty years ago he was taken to a 
house in which the aged persons were 
cared for. There were half a dozen who 
had reached an extreme age. Some were 
unable to move, their bony frame being 
seemingly anchylosed. They were old, 
wrinkled, and blear-eyed; their skin was 
hanging in leathery folds about their 
withered limbs; some had hair as white 
as snow, and had seen some seven score 
of years; others, still able to crawl, but so 
aged as to be unable to stand, went slowly 
about on their hands and knees, their 
limbs being attenuated and withered. The 
organs of special sense had in many near- 
ly lost all activity some generations back. 
Some had lost the use of their limbs for 
more than a decade or a generation; but 
the organs of life and the *‘ great sympa- 
thetic” still kept up their automatic func- 
tions, not recognizing the fact, and sur- 
prisingly indifferent to it, that the rest of 
the body had ceased to be of any use a 
generation or more in the past. And it 
is remarked that ‘‘ these thoracic and ab- 
dominal organs and their physiological 
action being kept alive and active, as it 
were, against time, and the silent and un- 
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conscious functional activity of the great 
sympathetic and its ganglia, show a te- 
nacity of the animal tissues to hold on to 
life that is phenomenal.” 

I have no space to enter upon the na- 
ture of the testimony upon which the age 
of certain Indians hereafter referred to is 
based. It is such as to satisfy Dr. Remon- 
dino, Dr. Edward Palmer, long connected 
with the Agricultural Department of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and Father A. D. 
Ubach, who has religious charge of the 
Indians in this region. These Indians 
were not migratory; they lived within 
certain limits, and were known to each 
other. The missions established by the 
Franciscan friars were built with the as- 
sistance of the Indians. The friars have 
handed down by word of mouth many de- 
tails in regard to their early missions; oth- 
ers are found in the mission records, such 
as carefully kept records of family events 
—births, marriages, and deaths. And 
there is the testimony of the Indians re- 
garding each other. Father Ubach has 
known a number who were employed 
at the building of the mission of San 
Diego (1769-71), a century before he took 
charge of this mission. These men had 
been engaged in carrying timber from 
the mountains or in making brick, and 
many of them were living within the 
last twenty years. There are persons 
still living at the Indian village of Capi- 
tan Grande whose ages he estimates at 
over one hundred and thirty years. Since 
the advent of civilization the abstemious 
habits and Spartan virtues of these Ind- 
ians have been impaired, and their care 
for the aged has relaxed. 

Dr. Palmer has a photograph (which 
I have seen) of a squaw whom he esti- 
mates to be one hundred and twenty-six 
years old. When he visited her he saw 
her put six watermelons in a_ blanket, 
tie it up, and carry it on her back for 
two miles. He is familiar with Ind- 
ian customs and history, and a careful 
cross-examination convinced him that her 
information of old customs was not ob- 
tained by tradition. She was conversant 
with tribal habits she had seen practised, 
such as the cremation of the dead, which 
the mission fathers had compelled the 
Indians to relinquish. She had seen the 
Indians punished by the fathers with 
floggings for persisting in the practice of 
cremation. 

At the mission of San Tomas, in Lower 
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California, is still living an Indian (a pho- 
tograph of whom Dr. Remondino shows), 
bent and wrinkled, whose age is comput- 
ed at one hundred and forty years. Al- 
though blind and naked, he is still active, 
and daily goes down the beach and along 
the beds of the creeks in search of drift- 
wood, making it his daily task to gather 
and carry to camp a fagot of wood. 
Another instance I give in Dr. Remon- 
dino’s words: ** Philip Crossthwaite, who 


remember him as the most skilful horse- 
man in the neighborhood of San Diego 
And yet, as fabulous as it may seem, the 
man who danced this Don Antonio on his 
knee when he was an infant is not only 
still alive, but is active enough to mount 
his horse and canter about the country. 
Some years ago I attended an elderly gen- 
tleman, since dead, who knew this man as 
a full-grown man when he and Don Ser- 
rano were play-children together. From 
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has lived here since 1843, has an old man 
on his ranch who mounts his horse and 
rides about daily, who was a grown man 
breaking horses for the mission fathers 
when Don Antonio Serrano was an in- 
fant. Don Antonio I know quite well, 
having attended him through a serious 
illness some sixteen. years ago. Although 
now at the advanced age of ninety-three, 
he is as erect as a pine, and he rides his 
horse with his usual vigor and grace. 
He is thin and spare and very tall, and 
those who knew him fifty years or more 


a conversation with Father Ubach I 
learned that the man’s age is perfectly 
authenticated to be beyond one hundred 
and eighteen years.” 

In the many instances given of extreme 
old age in this region the habits of these 
Indians have been those of strict temper 
ance and abstemiousness, and their long 
life in an equable climate is due to extreme 
simplicity of diet. In many cases of ex- 
treme age the diet has consisted simply of 
acorns, flour, and water. It is asserted 
that the climate itself induces temperance 
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in drink and abstemiousness in diet. In 
his estimate of the climate as a factor of 
longevity, Dr. Remondino says that it is 
only necessary to look at the causes of 
death, and the ages most subject to 
attack, to understand that the less of 
these causes that are present the greater 
are the chances of man to reach great 
age. ‘‘ Add to these reflections that you 
run no gauntlet of diseases to undermine 
or deteriorate the organism; that in-this 
climate childhood finds an escape from 
those diseases which are the terror of 
mothers, and against which physicians 
are helpless, as we have here none of 
those affections of the first three years 
of life so prevalent during the summer 
months in the East and the rest of the 
United States. Then, again, the chance 
of gastric or intestinal disease is almost 
incredibly small. This immunity extends 
through every age of life. 
Hepatic and kindred dis- 
eases are unknown; of 
lung affections there is 
no land that can boast of 
like exemption. Beat the 
equability of the temper- 
ature or the aseptic con- 
dition of the atmosphere, 
the free sweep of winds 
or the absence of disease 
germs, or what else it may 
be ascribed to, one thing 
is certain, that there is no 
pneumonia, bronchitis, or 
pleurisy lying in wait for 
either the infant or the 
aged.” 

The importance of this 
subject must excuse the 
space I have given to 
it. It is evident from 
this testimony that here 
are climatic conditions 
novel and worthy of the 
most patient scientific in- 
vestigation. Their effect 
upon hereditary tenden- 
cies and upon persons com- 
ing here with hereditary 
diseases will be studied. 
Three years ago there was 
in some localities a visita- 
tion of small-pox import- 
ed from Mexico. At that 
time there were cases of 
pneumonia. Whether 
these were incident to care- 
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lessness in vaccination, or were caused by 
local unsanitary conditions, I do not know, 
It is not to be expected that unsanitary 
conditions will not produce disease here as 
elsewhere. It cannot be too strongly in 
sisted that this is a climate that the new 
comer must get used to, and that he can- 
not safely neglect the ordinary precau- 
tions. The difference between shade and 
sun is strikingly marked, and he must not 
be deceived into imprudence by the pre. 
yailing sunshine or the general equability. 

After all these averages and statistics, 
and not considering now the chances of 
the speculator, the farmer, the fruit-rais- 
er, or the invalid, is southern Califor 
nia a particularly agreeable winter resi- 
dence?’ The question deserves a candid 
answer, for it is of the last importance to 
the people of the United States to know 
the truth—to know whether they have 
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accessible by rail a region free from win- 
ter rigor and vicissitudes, and yet with 
few of the disadvantages of most winter 
resorts. One would have more pleasure in 
answering the question if he were not ir- 
ritated by the perpetual note of brag and 
exaggeration in every locality that each 
is the paradise of the earth, and absolute- 
ly free from any physical discomfort. I 
hope that this note of exaggeration is not 
the effect of the climate, for if it is, the 
region will never be socially agreeable. 
There are no sudden changes of season 
here. Spring comes gradually day by 
day, a perceptible hourly waking to life 
and color; and this glides into a summer 
which never ceases, but only becomes 
tired and fades into the repose of a short 
autumn, when the sere and brown and 
red and yellow hills and the purple 
mountains are waiting for the rain clouds. 
This is according to the process of nature; 
but wherever irrigation brings moisture 
to the fertile soil, the green and bloom are 
perpetual the year round, only the green 
is powdered with dust, and the cultivated 
flowers have their periods of exhaustion. 
I should think it well worth while to 
watch the procession of nature here from 
late November or December to April. It 
is a land of delicate and brilliant wild 
flowers, of blooming shrubs, strange in 
form and wonderful in color. Before the 
annual rains the land lies in a sort of 
swoon in a golden haze; the slopes and 
plains are bare, the hills yellow with ripe 
wild-oats or ashy gray with sage, the sea- 
breeze is weak, the air grows drier, the sun 
hot, the shade cool. Then one day light 
clouds stream up from the southwest, and 
there is a gentle rain. When the sun 
comes out again its rays are milder, the 
land is refreshed and brightened, and al- 
most immediately a greenish tinge appears 
on plain and hill-side. At intervals the 
rain continues, daily the landscape is green- 
er in infinite variety of shades, which seem 
to sweep over the hills in waves of color. 
Upon this carpet of green by February 
nature begins to weave an embroidery of 
wild flowers, white, lavender, golden, 
pink, indigo, scarlet, changing day by 
day and every day more brilliant, and 
spreading from patches into great fields, 
until dale and hill and table-land are 


overspread with a refinement and glory 
of color that would be the despair of the 
carpet-weavers of Daghestan. 

This, with the scent of orange groves 
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and tea-roses, with cool nights, snow in 
sight on the high mountains, an occasion- 
al day of rain, days of bright sunshine, 
when an overcoat is needed in driving, 
must suffice the sojourner for winter. 
He will be humiliated that he is more 
sensitive to cold than the heliotrope or 
the violet, but he must bear it. If he is 
looking for malaria, he must go to some 
other winter resort. If he wants a 
‘‘norther” continuing for days, he must 
move on. If he is accustomed to various 
insect pests, he will miss them here. If 
there comes a day warmer than usual, it 
will not be damp or soggy. So far as na- 
ture is concerned there is very little to 
grumble at, and one resource of the trav- 
eller is therefore taken away. 

But is it interesting? What is there to 
do? It must be confessed that there is a 
sort of monotony in the scenery as there 
is in the climate. There is, to be sure, 
great variety in a way between coast and 
mountain, as, for instance, between Santa 
Barbara and Pasadena, and if the tour- 
ist will make a business of exploring the 
valleys and uplands and cafions little 
visited, he will not complain of monot- 
ony; but the artist and the photographer 
find the same elements repeated in little 
varying combinations. There is undeni- 
able repetition in the succession of flower- 
gardens, fruit orchards, alleys of palms 
and peppers, vineyards, and the cultiva- 
tion about the villas is repeated in all 
directions. The Americans have not the 
art of making houses or a land picturesque. 
The traveller is enthusiastic about the ex- 
quisite drives through these groves of 
fruit, with the ashy or the snow-covered 
hills for background and contrast, and he 
exclaims at the pretty cottages, vine and 
rose clad, in their semi-tropical setting, 
but if by chance he comes upon an old 
adobe or a Mexican ranch house in the 
country, he has emotions of a different 
sort. There is little left of the old Span- 
ish occupation, but the remains of it make 
the romance of the country, and appeal to 
our sense of fitness and beauty. It is to 
be hoped that all such historical associa- 
tions will be preserved, for they give to 
the traveller that which our country gen- 
erally lacks, and which is so largely the 
attraction of Italy and Spain. Instead of 
adapting and modifying the houses and 
homes that the climate suggests, the new 
American comers have brought here from 
the East the smartness and prettiness 















ff our modern nondescript architecture. 
The low house, with recesses and galler- 
ies, built round an inner court, or pa- 
tio. which, however small, would fill the 
whole interior with sunshine and the scent 
of flowers, is the sort of dwelling that 
would suit the climate and the habit of 
life here. But the present occupiers have 
taken no hints from the natives. In vil- 
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but the associations of art and history are 
wanting, and the tourist knows how large- 
ly his enjoyment of a vacation in southern 
Italy or Sicily or northern Africa depends 
upon these—upon these and upon the as- 
pects of human nature foreign to his ex- 
perience. 

It goes without saying that this is not 
Europe, either in its human interest or in 
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lage and country they have done all they 
can, in spite of the maguey and the cactus 
and the palm and the umbrella-tree and 
the live-oak and the riotous flowers and 
the thousand novel forms of vegetation, 
to give everything a prosaic look. But 
why should the tourist find fault with this? 
The American likes it, and he would not 
like the picturesqueness of the Spanish or 
the Latin races. 

So far as climate and natural beauty 
go to make one contented in a winter re- 
sort, southern California has unsurpassed 
attractions, and both seem to me to fit 
very well the American temperament; 











a certain refinement of landscape that 
comes only by long cultivation and the 
occupancy of ages. One advantage of 
foreign travel to the restless American is 
that he carries with him no responsibility 
for the government or the progress of the 
country he is in, and that he leaves busi- 
ness behind him. Whereas in this new 
cuvatry, which is his own, the develop- 
ment of which is so interesting, and in 
which the opportunities of fortune seem 
so inviting, he is constantly tempted ‘‘ to 
take a hand in.” If, however, he is su- 
perior to this fever, and is willing simply 
to rest, to drift along with the equable 
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days, I know of no other place where he 
can be more truly contented. Year by 
year the country becomes more agreeable 
for the traveller, in the first place, through 
the improvement in the hotels, and in 
the second, by better roads. In the large 
villages and cities there are miles of ex- 
cellent drives, well sprinkled, through de- 
lightful avenues, in a park-like country, 
where the eye is enchanted with color and 
luxurious vegetation, and captivated by 
the remarkable beauty of the hills, the 
wildness and picturesqueness of which 
enhance the charming cultivation of the 
orchards and gardens. And no country 
is more agreeable for riding and driving, 
for even at mid-day, in the direct sun 
rays, there is almost everywhere a re- 
freshing breeze, and one rides or drives 
or walks with little sense of fatigue. The 
horses are uniformly excellent, either in 
the carriage or under the saddle. I am 
sure they are remarkable in speed, en- 
durance, and ease of motion. If the vis- 
iting season had no other attraction, the 
horses would make it distinguished. 

A great many people like to spend 
months in a comfortable hotel, lounging 
on the piazzas, playing lawn-tennis, tak- 
ing a morning ride or afternoon drive, 
making an occasional picnic excursion up 
some mountain cafion, getting up cha- 
rades, playing at private theatricals, dan- 
cing, flirting, floating along with more or 
less sentiment and only the weariness 
that comes when there are’ no duties. 
There are plenty of places where all these 
things can be done, and with no sort of 
anxiety about the weather from week to 
week, and with the added advantage that 
the women and children can take care of 
themselves. But for those who find such 
a life monotonous there are other re- 
sources. There is very good fishing in 
the clear streams in the foot-hills, hunt- 
ing in the mountains for large game still 
worthy of the steadiest nerves, and good 
bird-shooting everywhere. There are 
mountains to climb, cafions to explore, 
lovely valleys in the recesses of the hills 
to be discovered—in short, one disposed 
to activity and not afraid of roughing it 
could occupy himself most agreeably and 
healthfully in the wild parts of San Ber- 
nardino and San Diego counties; he may 
even still start a grizzly in the Sierra Ma- 
dre range in Los Angeles County. Hunt- 
ing and exploring in the mountains, rid- 
ing over the mesas, which are green from 
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the winter rains and gay with a thousand 
delicate grasses and flowering plants, is 
manly occupation to suit the most robust 
and adventurous. Those who saunter in 
the trim gardens, or fly from one hotel 
parlor to the other, do not see the best of 
southern California in the winter. 

But the distinction of this coast, and 
that which will forever make it attractive 
at the season when the North Atlantic is 
forbidding, is that the ocean-side is as 
equable, as delightful, in winter as in 
summer. Its sea-side places are truly all- 
the-year-round resorts. In subsequent pa- 
pers I shall speak in detail of different 
places as to climate and development and 
peculiarities of production. I will now 
only give a general idea of southern Cal- 
ifornia as a wintering place. Even as 
far north as Monterey, in the central 
part of the State, the famous Hotel del 
Monte, with its magnificent park of pines 
and live-oaks, and exquisite flower-gar- 
dens underneath the trees, is remarkable 
for its steadiness of temperature. I could 
see little difference between the tempera- 
ture of June and of February. The dif- 
ference is of course greatest at night. 
The maximum the year through ranges 
from about 65° to about 80°, and the min- 
imum from about 35° to about 58°, though 
there are days when the thermometer 
goes above 90°, and nights when it falls 
below 30°. 

To those who prefer the immediate 
ocean air to that air as modified by such 
valleys as the San Gabriel and the Santa 
Ana, the coast offers a variety of choice 
in different combinations of sea and 
mountain climate all along the southern 
sunny exposure from Santa Barbara toSan 
Diego. In Santa Barbara County the Santa 
Inez range of mountains runs westward 
to meet the Pacific at Point Conception. 
South of this noble range are a number 
of little valleys opening to the sea, and 
in one of these, with a harbor and sloping 
upland and cafion of its own, lies Santa 
Barbara, looking southward toward the 
sunny islands of Santa Rosa and Santa 
Cruz. Above it is the Mission Cafion, at 
the entrance of which is the best-preserved 
of the old Franciscan missions. There is 
a superb drive eastward along the long 
and curving sea-beach of four miles to 
the cafion of Monticito, which is rather a 
series of nooks and terraces, of lovely 
places and gardens, of plantations of or- 
anges and figs, rising up to the base of the 
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gray mountains. The long line of the 
Santa Inez suggests the promontory of 
Sorrento, and a view from the opposite 
rocky point, which encloses the harbor on 
the west, by the help of cypresses which 
look like stone- pines, recalls many an 
Italian coast scene, and in situation the 
Bay of Naples. The whole aspect is for- 
eign, enchanting, and the semi-tropical 
fruits and vines and flowers, with a gold- 
en atmosphere poured over all, irresisti- 
bly take the mind to scenes of Italian ro- 
mance. There is still a little Spanish 
flavor left in the town, in a few old 
houses, in names and families historic, 
and in the life without hurry or appre- 
hension. There is a delightful com- 
mingling here of sea and mountain air, 
and in a hundred fertile nooks in the 
hills one in the most delicate health may 
be sheltered from every harsh wind. I 
think no one ever leaves Santa Barbara 
without a desire to return to it. 

Further down the coast, only eighteen 
miles from Los Angeles, and a sort of Co- 
ney Island resort of that thriving city, is 
Santa Monica. Its hotel stands on a high 
bluff in a lovely bend of the coast. It is 


popular in summer as well as winter, as 


the number of cottages attest, and it was 
chosen by the directors of the National 
Soldiers’ Home as the site of the Home on 
the Pacific coast. There the veterans, in 
a commodious building, dream away their 
lives most contentedly, and can fancy 
that they hear the distant thunder of 
guns in the pounding of the surf. 

At about the same distance from Los 
Angeles, southward, above Point Vincent, 
is Redondo Beach, a new resort, which, 
from its natural beauty and extensive im- 
provements, promises to be a delightful 
place of sojourn at any time of the year. 
The mountainous, embracing arms of the 
bay are exquisite in contour and color, 
and the beach is very fine. The hotel is 
perfectly comfortable—indeed, uncommon- 
ly attractive—and the extensive planting 
of trees, palms, and shrubs, and the culti- 
vation of flowers, will change the place in 
a year or two into a scene of green and 
floral loveliness; in this region two years, 
such is the rapid growth, suffices to trans- 
form a desert into a park or garden. On 
the hills, at a little distance from the beach 
and pier, are the buildings of the Chau- 
tauqua, which holds a local summer ses- 
sion here. The Chautauqua people, the 
country over, seem to have, in selecting 
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sightly and agreeable sites for their tem 
ples of education and amusement, as good 
judgment as the old monks had in plant 
ing their monasteries and missions. 

If one desires a thoroughly insular 
climate, he may cross to the picturesque 
island of Santa Catalina. Al! along the 
coast flowers bloom in the winter months, 
and the ornamental semi-tropical plants 
thrive; and there are many striking 
headlands and pretty bays and gentle 
seaward slopes which are already occu 
pied by villages, and attract visitors 
who would practise economy. The hills 
frequently come close to the shore, form- 
ing those valleys in which the Cali- 
fornians of the pastoral period placed 
their ranch houses. AtSan Juan Capris- 
trano the fathers had one of their most 
flourishing missions, the ruins of which 
are the most picturesque the traveller 
will find. It is altogether a genial, at- 
tractive coast, and if the tourist does not 
prefer an inland situation, like the Hotel 
Raymond (which scarcely has a rival 
anywhere in its lovely surroundings), he 
will keep on down the coast to San Diego. 

The transition from the well-planted 
counties of Los Angeles and Orange is 
not altogether agreeable to the eye. One 
misses the trees. The general aspect 
of the coast about San Diego is bare in 
comparison. This simply means that the 
southern county is behind the others in 
development. Nestled among the hills 
there are live-oaks and sycamores; and 
of course at National City and below, in 
El Cajon and the valley of the Sweet- 
water, there are extensive plantations of 
oranges, lemons, olives, and vines, but the 
San Diego region generally lies in the sun 
shadeless. I have a personal theory that 
much vegetation is inconsistent with the 
best atmosphere for the human being. 
The air is nowhere else so agreeable to 
me as it is in a barren New-Mexican or 
Arizona desert at the proper elevation. 
I do not know whether the San Diego 
climate would be injured if the hills were 
covered with forests and the valleys were 
all in the highest and most luxuriant 
vegetation. The theory is that the inter- 
action of the desert and ocean winds will 
always keep it as it is, whatever man 
may do. I can only say that, as it is, I 
doubt if it has its equal the year round 
for agreeableness and healthfulness in 
our Union; and it is the testimony of 
those whose experience of the best Medi- 
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terranean climate is more extended and 
much longer centinued than mine, that 
it is superior to any on that enclosed sea. 
About this great harbor, whose outer 
beach has an extent of twenty-five miles, 
whose inland circuit of mountains must 
be over fifty miles, there are great varie- 
ties of temperature, of shelter and ex- 
posure, minute subdivisions of climate, 
whose personal fitness can only be attest- 
ed by experience. There is a great dif- 
ference, for instance, between the quality 
of the climate at the elevation of the 
Florence Hotel, San Diego, and the Uni- 
versity Heights on the mesa above the 
town, and that on the long Coronado 
Beach which protects the inner harbor 
from the ocean surf. The latter, practi- 
cally surrounded by water, has a true 
marine climate, but a peculiar and dry 
marine climate, as tonic in its effect as 
that of Capri, and, I believe, with fewer 
harsh days in the winter season. I wish 
to speak with entire frankness about this 
situation, for Iam sure that what so much 
pleases me will suit a great number of 
people, who will thank me for not being 
reserved. Doubtless it will not suit hun- 


dreds of people as well as some other 


localities in southern California, but I 
found no other place where I had the 
feeling of absolute content and willing- 
ness to stay on indefinitely. There is a 
geniality about it for which the thermom- 
eter does not account, a charm which it 
is difficult to explain. Much of the agree- 
ability is due to artificial conditions, but 
the climate man has not made nor marred. 

The Coronado Beach is about twelve 
miles long. A narrow sand promontory, 
running northward from the main-land, 
rises to the Heights, then broadens into a 
table-land, which seems to be an island, 
and measures about a mile and a half 
each way; this is called South Beach, 
and is connected by another spit of sand 
with alike area called North Beach, which 
forms, with Point Loma, the entrance to 
the harbor. The North Beach, covered 
partly with chaparral and broad fields of 
barley, is alive with quail, and is a favor- 
ite coursing-ground for rabbits. The soil, 
which appears uninviting, is with water 
uncommonly fertile, being a mixture of 
loam, disintegrated granite, and decom- 
posed shells, and especially adapted to 
flowers, rare tropical trees, fruits, and 
flowering shrubs of all countries. 

The development is on the South Beach, 
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which was in January, 1887, nothing but 
a waste of sand and chaparral. I doubt 
if the world can show a like transforma- 
tion in so short a time. I saw it in Feb 
ruary of that year, when all the beauty, 
except that of ocean, sky, and atmosphere, 
was still to be imagined. It is now as if 
the wand of the magician had touclied it. 
In the first place, abundance of water was 
brought over by a submarine conduit, 


_and later from the extraordinary Coro- 


nado Springs (excellent soft water for 
drinking and bathing, and with a recog 
nized medicinal value), and with these 
streams the beach began to bloom like a 
tropical garden. Tens of thousands of 
trees have attained a remarkable growth 
in three years. The nursery is one of the 
most interesting botanical and flower gar 
dens in the country; palms and hedges 
of Monterey cypress and marguerites line 
the avenues. There are parks and gardens 
of rarest flowers and shrubs, whose brill- 
iant color produces the same excitement 
in the mind as strains of martial music. 
A railway traverses the beach for a mile 
from the ferry to the hotel. There are 
hundreds of cottages with their gardens 
scattered over the surface; there is a race- 
track, a museum, an ostrich farm, a laby- 
rinth, good roads for driving, and a dozen 
other attractions for the idle or the in- 
quisitive. 

The hotel stands upon the south front 
of the beach and near the sea, above which 
it is sufficiently elevated to give a fine 
prospect. The sound of the beating surf 
is perpetual there. At low tide there is 
a splendid driving beach miles in extent, 
and though the slope is abrupt, the oppor- 
tunity for bathing is good, with a little 
care in regard to the undertow. But 
there is a safe natatorium on the harbor 
side close to the hotel. The stranger, 
when he first comes upon this novel ho- 
tel and this marvellous scene of natural 
and created beauty, is apt to exhaust his 
superlatives. I hesitate to attempt to de- 
scribe this hotel—this airy and picturesque 
and half-bizarre wooden creation of the 
architect. Taking it,and its situation to- 
gether, I know nothing else in the world 
with which to compare it, and I have 
never seen any other which so surprised 
at first, that so improved on a two weeks’ 
acquaintance, and that has left in the 
mind an impression so entirely agreeable. 
It covers about four and a half acres of 
ground, including an inner court of about 
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an acre, the rich made soil of which is 


raised to the level of the main floor. 
The house surrounds this, in the Spanish 
mode of building, with a series of galler- 
ies, so that most of the suites of rooms 
have a double outlook—one upon this 
lovely garden, the other upon the ocean 
or the harbor. The etfect of this interior 
court or patio is to give gayety and an 
air of friendliness to the place, brilliant 
as it is with flowers and climbing vines; 
and when the royal] and date palms that 
are vigorously thriving in it attain their 
growth, it will be magnificent. Big ho- 
tels and caravansaries are usually tire- 
some, unfriendly places; and if I should 
lay too much stress upon the vast dining- 
room (which has a floor area of ten thou- 
sand feet without post or pillar), or the 
beautiful breakfast-room, or the circular 
ballroom (which has an area of eleven 
thousand feet, with its timber roof open 
to the lofty observatory), or the music- 
room, billiard-rooms for ladies, the read- 
ing-rooms and parlors, the pretty gallery 
overlooking the spacious office rotunda, 
and then say that the whole is illumi- 
nated with electric lights, and capable of 
being heated to any temperature desired— 
I might convey a false impression as to 
the actual comfort and home-likeness of 


this charming place. On the sea side the 
broad galleries of each story are shut in 
by glass, which can be opened to admit 
or shut to exclude the fresh ocean breeze. 
Whatever the temperature outside, those 
great galleries are always agreeable for 
lounging or promenading. For me, I 
never tire of the sea and its changing 
color and movement. If this great house 
were filled with guests, so spacious are its 
lounging places I should think it would 
never appear to be crowded; and if it 
were nearly empty, so admirably are the 
rooms contrived for family life it will 
not seem lonesome. I shall add that the 
management is of the sort that makes the 
guest feel at home and at ease. Flowers, 
brought in from the gardens and nurs- 
eries, are everywhere in profusion—on the 
dining tables, in the rooms, all about the 
house. So abundantly are they produced 
that no amount of culling seems to make 
an impression upon their mass. 

But any description would fail to give 
the secret of the charm of existence here. 
Restlessness disappears, for one thing, 
but there is no languor or depression. I 
cannot tell why, when the thermometer 
is at 60° or 63°, the air seems genial and 
has no sense of chilliness. or why it is 
not oppressive at 80° or 85°. I am sure 
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the place will not suit those whose highest 
idea of winter enjoyment is tobogganing 
and an ice palace, nor those who revel in 
the steam and languor of a tropical isl- 
and. But for a person whose desires are 
moderate, whose tastes are temperate, who 
is willing for once to be good-humored and 
content in equable conditions, I should 
commend Coronado Beach and the Hotel 
del Coronado, if [had not long ago learned 
that it is unsafe to commend to any human 
being a climate or a doctor. 

But you can take your choice. It lies 
there, our Mediterranean region, on a 
blue ocean, protected by barriers of gran- 
ite from the Northern influences, an infi- 
nite variety of plain. cafion, hills, valleys, 
sea-coast; our New Italy without malaria, 
and with every sort of fruit which we de- 
sire (except the tropical), which will be 
grown in perfection when our knowledge 
equals our ambition; and if you cannot 
find a winter home there or pass some 
contented weeks in the months of North- 
ern inclemency, you are weighing social 
advantages against those of the least ob- 
jectionable climate within the Union. It 
is not yet proved that this equability and 
the daily out-door life possible there will 


change character, but they are likely to 
improve the disposition and soften the 


asperities of common life. At any rate, 
there is a land where from November to 
April one has not to make a continual 
fight with the elements to keep alive. 

It has been said that this land of the 
sun and of the equable climate will have 
the effect that other lands of a southern 
aspect have upon temperament and habits. 
It is feared that Northern-bred people, who 
are guided by the necessity of making 
hay while the sun shines, will not make 
hay at all in a land where the sun always 
shines. It is thought that unless people 
are spurred on incessantly by the exigen- 
cies of the changing seasons they will lose 
energy, and fall into an idle floating along 
with gracious nature. Will not one sink 
into a comfortable and easy procrastina- 
tion if he has a whole year in which to 
perform the labor of three months? Will 
southern California be an exception to 
those lands of equable climate and ex- 
traordinary fertility where every effort is 
postponed till ‘* to-morrow” ? 

I wish there might be something solid 
in this expectation; that this may be a 
region where the restless American will 
lose something of his hurry and petty, 
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feverish ambition. Partially it may be 
so. He will take, he is already taking, 
something of the tone of the climate and 
of the old Spanish occupation. But the 
race instinct of thrift and of ‘* getting on” 
will not wear out in many generations. 
Besides, the condition of living at all in 
southern California in comfort, and with 
the social life indispensable to our peo- 
ple, demands labor, not exhausting and 
killing, but still incessant—demands in- 
dustry. <A land that will not yield satis- 
factorily without irrigation, and whose 
best-paying produce requires intelligent 
as well as careful husbandry, will never 
be an idle land. Egypt, with all its 
dolce far niente, was never an idle land 
for the laborer. 

It may be expected, however, that no 
more energy will be developed or encour- 
aged than is needed for the daily tasks, 
and these tasks being lighter than else- 
where, and capable of being postponed, 
that there will be less stress and strain in 
the daily life. Although the climate of 
southern California is not enervating, in 
fact is stimulating to the new-comer, it is 
doubtless true that the monotony of good 
weather, of the sight of perpetual bloom 
and color in orchards and gardens, will 
take away nervousness and produce a cer- 
tain placidity, which might be taken for 
laziness by a Northern observer. It may 
be that engagements will not be kept with 
desired punctuality, under the impression 
that the enjoyment of life does not de- 
pend upou exact response to the second- 
hand of a watch; and it is not unplea- 
sant to think that there is a corner of the 
Union where there will be a little more 
leisure, a little more of serene waiting 
on Providence, an abatement of the rest- 
less rush and haste of our usual life. The 
waves of population have been rolling 
westward for a long time, and now, break- 
ing over the mountains, they flow over 
Pacific slopes and along the warm and in- 
viting seas. Is it altogether an_unpleas- 
ing thought that the conditions of life 
will be somewhat easier there, that there 
will be some physical repose, the race 
having reached the sunset of the conti- 
nent, comparable to the desirable placidity 
of life called the sunset of old age? This 
may be altogether fancifal, but I have 
sometimes felt, in the sunny moderation 
of nature there, that this land might 
offer for thousands at least a winter of 
content. 
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JAMES 
I, 
THE PARSON’S MAGIC FLUTE. 
QO‘ one of the dim walls of Christ 


Church, in Lexington, Kentucky, 
there hangs, framed in thin black wood, 
an old rectangular slab of marble. A 
legend sets forth that the tablet is in 
memory of the Reverend James Moore, 
first minister of Christ Church and Presi- 
dent of Transylvania University, who de- 
parted this life in the year 1814, at the 
age of forty-nine. Just beneath runs the 
brief record that he was learned, liberal, 
amiable, and pious. 

Save this concise but not unsatisfac- 
tory summary, little is now known touch- 
ing the reverend gentleman. A search 
through other sources of information 
does, indeed, result in reclaiming certain 
facts. Thus it appears that he was a Vir- 
ginian, and that he came to Lexington 
in the year 1792—when Keutucky ceased 
to be a county of Virginia and became a 
State. 

Virginia Episcopalians there were in 
and around the little wooden town; but 
so rampant was the spirit of the French 
Revolution and the influence of French 
infidelity that a celebrated local historian, 
who knew thoroughly the society of the 
place, though writing of it long afterward, 
declared that about the last thing it would 
have been thought possible to establish 
there was an Episcopal church. 

Not so thought James. He beat the 
canebrakes and scoured the buffalo trails 
for his Virginia Episcopalians, huddled 
them into a dilapidated little frame house 
on the site of the present building, and 
there fired so deadly a volley of sermons 
at them free of charge that they all be- 
same living Christians. Indeed, he fired 
so long and so well that, several years 
later — under favor of Heaven and 
through the success of a lottery with a 
one-thousand-dollar prize and nine hun- 
dred and seventy-four blanks—there was 
built and furnished a small brick church, 
over which he was regularly called to 
officiate twice a month, at a salary of two 
hundred dollars a year. 

Here authentic history ends, except for 
the additional fact that in the university 
he sat in the chair of logic, metaphysics, 
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moral philosophy, and belles-lettres. It 
is said of him that he had beautiful man- 
ners, 

And yet the best that may be related 
of him is not told in the books; and it is 
only when we have allowed the dust to 
settle once more upon the dead authentic 
histories, and have peered deep into the 
mists of oral tradition, that the parson is 
discovered standing there as he may have 
been in spirit and the flesh, but muffled 
and ghost-like, as a figure seen through a 
dense fog. 

A tall, thinnish man, with silky pale 
brown hair, worn long and put back be- 
hind his ears, the high tops of which bent 
forward a little under the weight, and 
thus took on the most remarkable air of 
paying incessant attention to everybody 
and everything; set far out in front of 
these ears, as though it did not wish to be 
disturbed by what was heard, a white, 
wind-splitting face, calm, beardless, and 
seeming never to have been cold, or to 
have dropped the kindly dew of perspira- 
tion; under the serene peak of this fore- 
head a pair of large gray eyes, patient and 
dreamy, being habitually turned inward 
upon a mind toiling with hard abstrac- 
tions; having within him a conscience 
burning always like a planet; a bachelor 
—being a logician; therefore sweet-tem- 
pered, never having sipped the sour cup 
of experience; gazing covertly at woman- 
kind from behind the delicate veil of un- 
familiarity that lends enchantment; being 
a bachelor and a bookworm, therefore al- 
ready old at forty, and a little run down 
in his toilets, a little frayed out at the 
elbows and the knees, a little seamy along 
the back, a little deficient at the heels; 
in pocket poor always, and always the 
poorer because of a spendthrift habit in 
the matter of secret charities; kneeling 
down by his small hard bed every morn- 
ing and praying that during the day his 
logical faculty might discharge its fune- 
tion morally, and that his moral faculty 
might discharge its function logically, 
and that over all the operations of all his 
other faculties he might find heavenly 
grace to exercise both a logical and a 
moral control; at night kneeling down 
again to ask forgiveness that, despite his 
prayer of the morning, one or more of 
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“HE HAD BEAUTIFUL MANNERS.” 


these same faculties—he knew and called 
them all familiarly by name, being a met- 
aphysician—had gone wrong in a man- 
ner the most abnormal, shameless, and 
unforeseen ; thus, on the whole,a man shy 
and dry, gentle, lovable, timid, resolute, 
forgetful, remorseful, eccentric, impul- 
sive, thinking too well of every human 
creature but himself; an illogical logician, 
an erring moralist, a wool-gathering phi- 
losopher, but, humanly speaking, almost 
a perfect man. 

But the magic flute? 
magic flute! 

Well, the parson had a flute—a little 
one-—and the older he grew, and the more 
patient and dreamy his gray eyes, always 
the more and more devotedly he loved 
this little friend. 

And yet, for all the love he bore it, the 
parson was never known to blow his flute 
between the hours of sunrise and sunset— 
that is, never but once. Alas, that mem- 
orable day! But when the night fell and 
he came home—home to the two-story log 
house of the widow Spurlock; when the 
widow had given him his supper of cof- 
fee sweetened with brown sugar, hot 
johnny-cake, with perhaps a cold joint 
of venison and cabbage pickle; when 
he had taken from the supper table, by 
her permission, the solitary tallow dip in 


The 


Ah, yes! 


its little brass candlestick, and climbed 
the rude steep stairs to his room above; 
when he had pulled the leathern string 
that lifted the latch, entered, shut the 
door behind him on the world, placed the 
candle on a little deal table covered with 
text-books and sermons, and seated him- 
self beside it in a rush-bottomed chair— 
then— He began to play? No; then 
there was dead silence. 

For about half an hour this silence 
continued. The widow Spurlock used to 
say that the parson was giving his supper 
time to settle; but, alas! it must have set- 
tled almost immediately, so heavy was the 
johnny-cake. Howbeit, at the close of 
such an interval, any one standing at the 
foot of the steps below, or listening be- 
neath the window on the street outside, 
would have heard the silence broken. 

At first the parson blew low, peculiar 
notes, such as a kind and faithful shep- 
herd might blow at nightfall as an invita- 
tion for his scattered wandering sheep to 
gather home about him. Perhaps it was 
a way he had of calling in the disordered 
flock of his faculties—some weary, some 
wounded, some torn by thorns, some 
with their fleeces, which had been washed 
white in the morning prayer, now bear- 
ing many a stain. But when they had 
all answered, as it were, to this musical 
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roll-eall, and bad taken their due places 
within the fold of his brain, obedient, at- 
tentive, however weary, however suffer- 
ing, then the flute was laid aside, and 
once more there fell upon the room in- 
tense stillness; the poor student had en- 
tered upon his long nightly labors. 

Hours passed. 
heard but the rustle of book leaves, now 
rapidly, now slowly turned, or the stew- 
ing of sap in the end of a log on the 
hearth, or the faint drumming of fingers 
on the table—those long fingers, the tips 
of which seemed not so full of particles of 
blood as of notes of music, circulating im- 
patiently back and forth from his heart. 
At length, as midnight drew 
near, and the candle began to 
sputter in the socket, the par- 
son closed the last book with a 
decisive snap, drew a deep 
breath, buried his face ‘in his 
hands for a moment, as if ask- 
ing a silent blessing on the 
day’s work, and then, reach- 
ing for his flute, squared him- 
self before the dying embers, 
and began in truth to play. 

This was the one brief, pure 
pleasure he allowed himself. 

It was not a musical roll- 
call that he blew, but a dis- 
missal for the night. One 
might say that he was playing 
the cradle song of his mind. 

And what a cradle song it was! 

A succession of undertone, sil- 

ver-clear, simple melodies ; ap- 

parently one for each faculty, 

as though he was having some- 

thing kind to say to them all; 

thanking some for the manner 

in which they had served him during the 
day, the music here being brave and spirit- 
ed; sympathizing with others that had 
been unjustly or too rudely put upon, the 
music here being plaintive and soothing; 
and finally granting his pardon toany such 
as had not used him quite fairly, the music 
here having a searching, troubled quality, 
though ending in the faintest breath of 
love and peace. 

Such having been the parson’s fixed 
habit as long as any one had known him, 
such being the one selfish passion and foi- 
ble of his life, it is hard to believe that five 
years before his death he abruptly ceased 
to play his flute, and he never touched it 
again. But from this point the narrative 
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becomes so mysterious that it were better 
to have the direct testimony of witnesses. 


Il, 

Every bachelor in this world is secretly 
watched by some woman. The parson 
was watched by several, but most closely 
by two. One of these was the widow 
Spurlock, a personage of savory counte- 
nance and wholesome figure—who was 
accused by the widow Babcock, living at 
the other end of the town, of having ro- 
bust intentions toward her lodger. This 
piece of slander had no connection with 
the fact that she had used the point of her 
earving knife to enlarge in the door of 


“HIS LONG NIGHTLY LABORS.” 


his room the hole through which the 
latch-string passed, in order that she 
might increase the ventilation. The aper- 
ture for ventilation thus formed was ex- 
actly the size of one of her innocent black 
eyes. 

The other woman was an infirm, ill- 
favored beldam by the name of Arsena 
Furnace, who lived alone just across the 
street, and whose bedroom was on the 
second floor, on a level with the par- 
son’s. Being on terms of great inti- 
macy with the widow Spurlock, she per- 
suaded the latter that the parson’s room 
was poorly lighted for one who used his 
eyes so much, and that the window-eur- 
tain of red calico should be taken down. 
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On the same prin- 
ciple of requiring 
because 
having less use for 
her eyes, she hung 
before her own 
window a faded 
curtain, transpa- 
rent only from 
within. Thus 
these two devot- 
ed, conscientious 
souls conspired to 
provide the parson 
unawares with a 
sufficiency of air 
and light. On Friday night, then, of Au- 
gust 31, 1809—for this was the exact date 
—the parson played his flute as usual, be- 
cause the two women were sitting together 
below and distinctly heard him. It was un- 
usual for them to be up at such an hour, 
but on that day the drawing of the lottery 
had come off, and they had held tickets, 
and were discussing their disappointment 
in having drawn blanks. Toward mid- 
night the exquisite notes of the flute 
floated down to them from the parson’s 
room. 
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THE WIDOW SPURLOCK. 


‘*T suppose he'll keep on playing those 
same old tunes as long as there is a thim- 


bleful of wind in him. I wish he’d learn 
some new ones,” said the hag, taking her 
cold pipe from her cold lips, and turning 
her eyes toward her companion with a 
look of some impatience. 

‘*He might be better employed at such 
an hour than playing on the flute,” re- 
plied the widow, sighing audibly and 
smoothing a crease out of her apron. 

As by-and-by the notes of the flute be- 
came intermittent, showing that the par- 
son was beginning to fall asleep, Arsena 
said good-night, and crossing the street to 
her house, mounted to the front window. 
Yes, there he was; the long legs stretched 
out toward the hearth, head sunk sidewise 
on his shoulder, flute still at his lips, the 
sputtering candle throwing its shadowy 
light over his white weary face, now 
wearing a smile. Without doubt he 
played his flute that night as usual; and 
Arsena, tired of the sight, turned away 
and went to bed. 

A few minutes later the widow Spur- 
lock placed an eye at the aperture of 
ventilation, wishing to see whether the 
logs on the fire were in danger of rolling 
out and setting fire to the parson’s bed; 
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but suddenly remembering that it was 
August, and that there was no fire, she 
glanced around to see whether his candle 
needed snuffing. Happening, however, 
to discover the parson in the act of shed 
ding his coat, she withdrew her eye, and 
hastened precipitately down stairs, but 
sighing so loud that he surely must have 
heard her had not his faculty of external 
perception been already fast asleep. 

At about three o'clock on the afternoon 
of the next day, as Arsena was sweeping 
the floor of her kitchen, there reached her 
ears a sound which caused her to listen 
for a moment, broom in air. It was the 
parson playing—playing at three o'clock 
in the afternoon!—and playing — she 
strained her ears again and again to 
make sure—playing a Virginia reel. Still, 
not believing her ears, she hastened aloft 
to the front window and looked across 
the street. At the same instant the wid 
ow Spurlock, in a state of equal excite 
ment, hurried to the front door of her 
house, and threw a quick glance up at 
Arsena’s window. The hag thrust a skin- 
ny hand through a slit in the curtain and 
beckoned energetically, and a moment 
later the two women stood with their 
heads close together watching the strange 
performance. 

Some mysterious change had come 
over the parson and over the spirit of his 
musical faculty. He sat upright in his 
chair, looking ten years younger, his 
whole figure animated, his foot beat 
ing time so audibly that it could be heard 
across the street, a vivid bloom on his life- 
less cheeks, his head rocking to and fro 
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ike a ship in a storm, and his usually 
dreamy, patient gray eyes now rolled up 
toward the ceiling in sentimental per- 
turbation. And how he played that Vir- 
ginia reel! Not once, but over and over, 
and faster and faster, until the notes 
seemed to get into the particles of his 
blood and set them to dancing. And when 
he had finished that, he snatched his 
handkerchief from his pocket, dashed _ it 
across his lips, blew his nose with a re- 
sounding snort, and settling his figure 
into a more determined attitude, began 
another. And the way he went at that! 
And when he finished that, the way he 
went at another! Two negro boys, pass- 
ing along the street with a spinning- 
wheel, put it down and paused to listen; 
then, catching the infection of the music, 
they began to dance. And then the wid- 
ow Spurlock, catching the infection also, 
began to dance, and bouncing into the 
middle of the room, there actually did 
dance until her tucking-comb rolled out, 
and—ahem !—one of her stockings slipped 
down. Then the parson struck up the 
‘Fisher’s Hornpipe,” and the widow, still 
in sympathy, against her will, sang the 
words: 
“Did you ever see the Devil 

With his wooden iron shovel, 

A-hoeing up coal 

For to burn your soul ?” 


‘*He’s bewitched,” said old Arsena, 
trembling and sick with terror. 

‘** By whom ?” cried the widow Spurlock, 
indignantly, laying a heavy hand on Ar- 
sena’s shoulder. 

‘*By his flute,” replied Arsena, more 
fearfully 

At length the parson, as if in for it, 
and possessed to go all lengths, jumped 
from his chair, laid the flute on the table, 
and disappeared in a hidden corner of the 
room. Here he kept closely locked a 
large brass-nailed hair trunk, over which 
hung a looking-glass. For ten minutes 
the two women waited for him to reap- 
pear, and then he did reappear, not in 
the same clothes, but wearing the ball 
dress of a Virginia gentleman of an older 
time, perhaps his grandfather’s—knee- 
breeches, silk stockings, silver buckles, 
low shoes, laces at his wrists, laces at his 
throat and down his bosom. And to 
make the dress complete he had actually 
tied a blue ribbon around his long silky 
hair. Stepping airily and gallantly to 
the table, he seized the flute, and with a 
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‘““WITH THEIR HEADS CLOSE TOGETHER.” 


little wave of it through the air he began 
to play, and to tread the mazes of the min- 
uet, about the room, this way and that, 
winding and bowing, turning and glid- 
ing, but all the time fingering and blow- 
ing for dear life. 

‘“Who would have thought it was in 
him?” said Arsena, her fear changed to 
admiration. 

‘*T would!” said the widow. 

While he was in the midst of this per- 
formance the two women had their at- 
tention withdrawn from him in a rather 
singular way. <A poor lad hobbling ona 
crutch made his appearance in the street 
below, and rapidly but timidly swung 
himself along to the widow Spurlock’s 
door. There he paused a moment, as if 
overcome by mortification, but finally 
knocked. His summons not being an- 
swered, he presently knocked more 
loudly. 

‘* Hist!” said the widow to him, in a 
half-tone, opening a narrow slit in the 
curtain. ‘‘ What do you want, David?” 

The boy wheeled and looked up, his 
face at once crimson with shame. ‘I 
want to see the parson,” he said, in a 
voice scarcely audible. 

‘‘The parson’s not at home,” replied 
the widow, sharply. ‘‘He’s out; study- 
ing up a sermon.” And she closed the 
curtain. 

An expression of despair came into the 
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boy’s face, and for a moment, in physical 
weakness, he sat down on the door-step, 
but presently got up and moved away. 

The women did not glance after his re- 
treating figure, being reabsorbed by the 
movements of the parson. Whence had 
he that air of grace and high-born cour- 
tesy ? that vivacity of youth ? 
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“HE BEGAN TO PLAY.” 






said Arsena. 
the widow 


in love,” 
love with 


‘*‘He must be 
‘*He must be in 
Babcock.” 

‘*He’s no more in love with her than J 
am,” replied her companion, with a toss 
of her head. 

A few moments later the parson, whose 
motions had been gradually growing less 
animated, ceased dancing, and disappear- 
ed once more in the corner of the room, 
soon emerging therefrom dressed in his 
own clothes, but still wearing on his hair 
the blue ribbon, which he had forgotten to 
untie. Seating himself in his chair by 
the table, he thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and with his eyes on the floor 
seemed to pass into a trance of rather de- 
mure and dissatisfying reflections. 

When he came down to supper that 
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night he still wore his hair in the forgot 
ten queue, and it may have been this fact 
that gave him such an air of lamb-like 
meekness. The widow durst ask him no 
questions, for there was that in him 
which held familiarity at a distance; but 
although he ate with unusual heartiness, 
perhaps on account of such unusual ex 
ercise, he did not lift his eyes from his 
plate, and thanked her for all her civili- 
ties with a gratitude that was singularly 
plaintive. 

That night he did not play his flute. 
The next day being Sunday,and the new 
church not yet being opened, he kept his 
Early in the afternoon a messen 
ger handed to the widow a 
note for him, which, being 
sealed, she promptly deliv 
ered. On reading it he ut- 
tered a quick, smothered ery 
of grief and alarm, seized 
- his hat, and hurried from 
\;, the house. The afternoon 
passed and he did not return. 
Darkness fell, supper hour 
came and went, the widow 
put a candle in his room, 
and then went across to com- 
mune with Arsena on these 
unusual proceedings. 

Not long afterward they 
saw him enter his room car- 
rying under his arm a violin 
case. This he deposited on 
the table, and sitting down 
beside it, lifted out a boy’s 
violin. 

“A boy’s violin!” 
tered Arsena. 

‘*A boy’s violin!” muttered the widow ; 
and the two women looked significantly 
into each other's eyes. 

**Humph!” 

‘*Humph!” 

By-and-by the parson replaced the vio- 
lin in the box and sat motionless beside 
it, one of his arms hanging listlessly at his 
side, the other lying on the table. The 
candle shone full in his face, and a storm 
of emotions passed over it. At length 
they saw him take up the violin again, go 
to the opposite wall of the room, mount a 
chair, knot the loose strings together, and 
hang the violin on a nail above his mea- 
gre shelf of books. Upon it he hung the 
bow. Then they saw him drive a nail 
in the wall close to the other, take his 
flute from the table, tie around it a piece 
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of blue ribbon he had picked up off the 
floor, and hang it alsoon the wall. After 
this he went back to the table, threw him- 
self in his chair, buried his head in his 
arms, and remained motionless until the 
candle burned out. 

‘* What's the meaning of all this?” said 
one of the two women, as they separated 
below. 

‘*Tll find out if it’s the last act of my 
life,” said the other. 

But find out she never did. For ques 
tion the parson directly she dared not; 
and neither to her nor any one else did he 
ever vouchsafe an explanation. When- 
ever, in the thousand ways a woman can, 
she would hint her desire to fathom the 
mystery, he would baffle her by assuming 
an air of complete unconsciousness, or re- 
pel her by a look of warning so cold,that 
she hurriedly changed the subject. 

As time passed on it became evident 
that some grave occurrence indeed had 
befallen him. Thenceforth, and during 
the five remaining years of his life, he was 
never quite the same. For months his 
faculties, long used to being soothed at 
midnight by the music of the flute, were 
like children put to bed hungry and re- 
fused to be quieted, so that sleep came to 
him only after hours of waiting and toss- 
ing, and his health suffered in conse- 
quence. And then in all things he lived 
like one who was watching himself close- 
ly as a person not to be trusted. 

Certainly he was a sadder man. Often 
the two women would see him lift his 
eyes from his books at night, and turn 
them long and wistfully toward the wall 
of the room where, gathering cobwebs and 
dust, hung the flute and the violin. 

If any one should care to learn why— 
if any one should feel interested in hav- 
ing this whole mystery cleared up, and in 
knowing more idle hearsay of the par- 
son, he may read the following tale of a 
boy’s violin. 

IIT. 
A BOY’S VIOLIN. 


On Friday, the 31st of August, 1809- 
that being the day of the drawing of the 
lottery for finishing and furnishing the 
new Episcopal church—at about ten 
o’clock in the morning, there might have 
been seen hobbling slowly along the 
streets, in the direction of the public 
square, a little lad by the name of David. 
He was idle and lonesome, not wholly 


HANGING THE VIOLIN 


through his fault. If there had been 
white bootblacks in those days, he might 
now have been busy around a tavern 
door polishing the noble toes of some old 
Revolutionary soldier; or if there had 
been newsboys, he might have been sell- 
ing the Gazette or the Reporter—the two 
papers which the town afforded at that 
time. But there were enough negro 
slaves to polish all the boots in the town 
for nothing when the boots got polished 
at all, as was often not the case; and if 
people wanted to buy a newspaper, they 
went to the office of the editor and pub- 
lisher, laid the silver down on the count- 
er, and received a copy from the hands 
of that great man himself. 

The lad was not even out on a joyous 
summer vacation, for as yet there was not 
a public school in the town, and his mo- 
ther was too poor to send him toa private 
one, teaching him as best she could at 
home. This home was one of the rudest 
of the log cabins of the town, built by his 
father, who had been killed a few years 
before in a tavern brawl. His mother 
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earned a scant livelihood, sometimes by 
taking in coarse sewing for the hands of 
the hemp factory, sometimes by her loom, 
on which with rare skill she wove the 
finest fabrics of the time. 

As he hobbled on toward the public 
square, he came to an elm-tree which cast 
a thick cooling shade on the sidewalk, 
and sitting down, he laid his rickety crutch 
beside him, and drew out of the pocket 
of his home-made tow breeches a tangled 
mass of articles—pieces of violin strings, 
all of which had plainly seen service un- 
der the bow at many a dance; three old 
screws, belonging in their times to differ- 
ent violin heads; two lumps of rosin, one 
a rather large lump 
of dark color and 
common quality, the 
other a small lump 
of transparent amber 
wrapped sacredly to 
itself in a little brown 
paper bag labelled 

‘Cucumber Seed”’; 
a pair of epaulets, 
the brass fringes of 
which were tarnished 
and torn; and further 
miscellany. 

These treasures he 
laid out one by one, 
first brushing the dirt 
off the sidewalk with 
the palm of one dirty 
hand, and then put- 
ting his mouth close 
down to blow away any loose particles 
that might remain to soil them; and when 
they were all displayed, he propped him- 
self on one elbow, and stretched his figure 
caressingly beside them. 

A pretty picture the lad made as he lay 
there dreaming over his earthly posses- 
sions—a pretty picture in the shade of the 
great elm, that sultry morning of August, 
three-quarters of a century ago! The 
presence of the crutch showed there was 
something sad about it; and so there was; 
for if you had glanced at the little bare 
brown foot, set toes upward on the curb- 
stone, you would have discovered that the 
fellow to it was missing—cut off about 
two inches above the ankle. And if this 
had caused you to throw a look of sym- 
pathy at his face, something yet sadder 
must long have held your attention. Set 
jauntily on the back of his head was a 
weather-beaten dark blue cloth cap, the 
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patent-leather frontlet of which was gone, 
and beneath the ragged edge of this there 
fell down over his forehead and temples 
and ears a tangled mass of soft yellow 
hair, slightly curling. His were 
large, and of a blue to match the depths 
of the calm sky above the tree-tops; the 
long lashes which curtained them were 
brown; his lips were red, his nose delicate 
and fine, and his cheeks tanned to the 
It was a singularly 
winning face, intelligent, frank, not de- 
scribable. On it now rested a smile, half 
joyous, half sad, as though his mind was 
for the moment full of bright hopes, the 
realization of which wasfaraway. From 
his neck fell the wide 
collar of a white cot 
ton shirt, clean but 
frayed at the elbows, 
and open and button 
less down his bosom. 
Over this he wore an 
old-fashioned — satin 
waistcoat man, 
also frayed and but 
tonless. His dress 
was completed by a 
pair of 
breeches, held up by a 
single tow suspender 
fastened to big brown 
horn buttons. 

After a while he sat 
up, letting his foot 
hang down over the 
curb-stone, and un 
coiling the longest of the treble strings, 
he put one end between his shining teeth, 
and stretched it tight by holding the oth 
er end off between his thumb and forefin- 
Then, waving in the air in his other 
hand an imaginary bow, with his head 
resting a little on one side, his eyelids 
drooping, his mind in a state of dreamy 
delight, the little musician began to play 
—began to play the violin that he had 
long been working for, and hoped would 
some day become his own. 

It was nothing to him now that lis 
whole performance consisted of one bro 
ken string. It was* nothing to him, as 
his body rocked gently to and fro, that he 
could not hear the musie which ravished 
his soul. So real was that music to him 
that at intervals, with a little frown of 
vexation as though things were not go- 
ing perfectly, he would stop, take up 
the small lump of costly rosin, and pre- 
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tend to rub it vigorously on the hair of 
the fancied bow. Then he would awake 
that delicious music again, playing more 
ecstatically, more passionately than be- 
fore. 

At that moment there appeared in the 
street, about a hundred yards off, the Rev- 
erend James Moore, 
who was also moving 
in the direction of the 
public square, his face 
more cool and white 
than usual, although 
the morning was nev- 
er more sultry. 

He had arisen with 
an all but overwhelm- 


“HE HAD PRAYED WITH CNUSUAL FERVOR.” 


ing sense of the importance of that day. 
Vifteen years are an immense period in a 
brief human life, especially fifteen years 
of spiritual toil, hardships, and discour- 
agements, rebuffs, weaknesses, and bur- 
dens, and for fifteen such years he had 
spent himself for his Episcopalians, some 
of whom read too freely Tom Paine and 
Rousseau, some loved too well the taverns 
of the town, some wrangled too fiercely 
over their land suits. What wonder if 
this day, which despite all drawbacks was 
to witness the raising of money for equip- 
ping the first brick church, was a proud 
and happy one to his meek but victorious 
spirit! What wonder if, as he had gotten 
out of bed that morning, he had prayed 
with unusual fervor that for this day in 
especial all of his faculties, from the least 
to the greatest, and from the weakest to 
the strongest, might discharge their func- 


tions perfectly, and that the drawing of 
the lottery might come off decently and 
in good order; and that—yes, this too was 
in the parson’s prayer—that if it were the 
will of Heaven and just to the other hold 
ers of tickets, the right one of the vestry- 
men might draw the thousand - dollar 
prize; for he felt very sure that 
otherwise there would be little 
peace in the church for many a 
day to come, and that for him 
personally the pathway of life 
would be more slippery .and 
thorny. 

So that now as he hurried 
down the street he was happy; 
but he was anxious; and being 
excited for both reasons, the 
way was already prepared for 
him to lose in some degree 
that many-handed self-control 
which he had prayed so hard to 
retain. 

He passed within the shade 
of the great elm, and then sud 
denly came to a full stop. <A 
few yards in front of him the 
boy was performing his ima- 
ginary violin solo on a broken 
string, and the sight went 
straight to the heart of that 
musical faculty whose shy di- 
vinity was the flute. For a 
few moments he stood. look- 
ing on in silence, with all the 
sympathy of a musician for a 
comrade in poverty and dis- 
tress. 

Other ties also bound him to the boy. 
If the divine voice had said to the Rev- 
erend James Moore: ‘‘ Among all the peo- 
ple of this town, it will be allowed you to 
save but one soul. Choose you which 
that shall be,” he would have replied: 
‘Lord, this is a hard saying, for I wish 
to save them all. But if I must choose, 
let it be the soul of this lad.” 

The boy’s father and he had been boy- 
hood friends in Virginia, room-mates and 
classmates in college, and together they 
had come to Kentucky. Summoned to 
the tavern on the night of the fatal brawl, 
he had reached the scene only in time to 
lay his old playfellow’s head on his bo- 
som, and hear his last words: 

‘‘ Be kind to my boy!... Be a better fa- 
ther to him than I have been!... Watch 
over him and help him!... Guard him 
from temptation!...Be kind to him in 
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his little weaknesses!... Win his heart, 
and you can do everything with him!... 
Promise me this!’ 

‘*So help me Heaven, all that I can do 
for him I will do!” 

From that moment he had taken upon 
his conscience, already toiling beneath its 
load of cares, the burden of this sacred re- 
sponsibility. During the three years of 
his guardianship that had elapsed, this 
burden had not grown lighter; for appar- 
ently he had failed to acquire any influ- 
ence over the lad, or to establish the least 
friendship with him. It was a difficult 
nature that had been bequeathed him to 
master —sensitive, emotional, delicate, 
wayward, gay, rebellious of restraint, lov- 
ing freedom like the poet and the artist. 
The Reverend James Moore, sitting in the 
chair of logic, moral philosophy, meta- 
physics, and belles-lettres; lecturing daily 
to young men on all the powers and op- 
erations of the human mind, taking it to 
pieces and putting it together and under 
standing it all so perfectly, knowing by 
name every possible form of fallacy and 
root of evil—the Reverend James Moore, 
when he came to study the living mind 
of this boy, confessed to himself that he 
was as great a dunce as;he greatest in ais 
classes. But he loved the boy, neverthe- 
less, with all the lonely resources of his 
nature, and he never lost hope that he 
would turn to him in the end. 

How long he might have stood now 
looking on and absorbed with the pathos 
of the scene, it is impossible to say; for 
the lad, happening to look up and see him, 
instantly, with a sidelong scoop of his 
hand, all the treasures on the sidewalk 
disappeared in a cavernous pocket, and 
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the next moment he had seized his rickety 
crutch, and was busily fumbling at a 
loosened nail. 

‘“Why, good-morning, David,” cried 
the parson, cheerily, but with some em 
barrassment, stepping briskly forward, and 
looking down upon the little figure now 
hanging its head with guilt. ‘' You’ve 
got the coolest seat in town,” he continued, 
‘‘and I wish I had time to sit down and 
enjoy it with you; but the drawing comes 
off at the lottery this morning, and I must 
hurry down to see who gets the capital 
prize.” A shade of anxiety settled on his 
faceas hesaid this. ‘‘ But here’s the morn- 
ing paper,” he added, drawing out of his 
coat pocket the coveted sheet of the weekly 
Reporter, which he was in the habit of 
sending to the lad’s mother, knowing that 
her silver was picked up with the point 
of her needle. ‘‘Take it to your mother, 
and tell her she must be sure to go to see 
the wax figures.” What a persuasive 
smile overspread his face as he said this! 
‘“And you must be certain to go too! 
They'll be fine. Good-by.” 

He let one hand rest gently on the lad’s 
blue cloth cap, and looked down into the 
upturned face with an expression that 
could scarcely have been more tender. 

‘*He looks feverish,” he said to him- 
self as he walked away, and then his 
thoughts turned to the lottery. 

‘*Good-by,” replied the boy, in a low 
voice, lifting his dark blue eyes slowly to 
the patient gray ones. ‘‘I’m glad he's 
gone!” he added to himself; but he nev- 
ertheless gazed after the disappearing fig 
ure with shy fondness. Then he also be 
gan to think of the lottery. 

If Mr. Leuba should draw the prize, he 
might give Tom Leuba a new violin; and 
if he gave Tom a new violin, then he had 
promised to give him Tom’s old one. It 
had been nearly a year since Mr. Leuba 
had said to him, laughing, in his dry hard 
little fashion: 

‘*Now, David, you must be smart and 
run my errands while Tom’s at school of 
mornings; and some of these days, when 
I get rich enough, I'll give Tom a new 
violin, and I'll give you his old one.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Leuba!” David had cried, his 
voice quivering with excitement, and his 
whole countenance beaming with delight, 
‘*Tll wait on you forever, if you'll give 
me Tom’s old violin.” 

Yes, nearly a whole year had passed 
since then—a lifetime of waiting and dis- 
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appointment. Many an errand he had 
run for Mr. Leuba. Many a bit of a thing 
Mr. Leuba had given him: pieces of vio- 
lin strings, odd worn-out screws, bits of 
rosin, old epaulets, and a few dimes; but 
the day had never come when he had 
given him Tom’s violin. 

Now if Mr. Leuba would only draw the 
prize! As he lay on his back on the side- 
walk, with the footless stump of a leg 
crossed over the other, he held the news- 
paper between his eyes and the green 
limbs of the elm overhead, and eagerly 
read for the last time the advertisement 
of the lottery. Then,as he finished read 
ing it, his eyes were suddenly riveted 
upon a remarkable notice printed just be- 
neath, 

This notice stated that Messrs. Ollen- 
dorf and Mason respectfully acquainted 
the ladies and gentlemen of Lexington 
that they had opened at the Kentucky 
Hotel a new and elegant collection of 
wax figures, judged by connoisseurs to be 
equal, if not superior, to any exhibited in 
America. Among which are the follow- 
ing characters: An excellent representa- 
tion ‘of General George Washington giv- 
ing orders to the Marquis de la Fayette, 
his aid. In another scene the General is 
represented as a fallen victim to death, 
and the tears of America, represented 
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beautiful fe- 
male weeping over 
him — which makes 
it a most interesting 
His Excel- 
lency Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 


by a 


scene. 


General 
Buonaparte in mar- 
shal action. General 
Hamilton and Col- 
onel Burr. In this 
interesting scene the 
Colonel is represent- 
ed in the attitude 
of firing, while the 
General stands at 
his distance waiting 
the result of the 
first fire: both accu 
rate likenesses. The 
death of General 
Braddock, who fell 
in Braddock’s De- 
feat. An Indian is 
represented as scalp- 
ing the General, 
while one of his 
men, in an attempt to rescue him out of 
the hands of the Indians, was overtaken 
by another Indian, who is ready to split 
him with his tomahawk. Mrs. Jerome 
Buonaparte, formerly Miss Patterson. The 
Sleeping Beauty. Eliza Wharton, or the 
American coquette, with her favorite gal- 
lant and her intimate friend Miss Julia 
Granby. The Museum will be open from 
ten o'clock in the morning ‘til nine in 
the evening. Admittance fifty cents for 
grown persons; children half price. Pro- 
files taken with accuracy at the Museum. 

The greatest attraction of the whole 
Museum will be a large magnificent paint- 
ing of Christ in the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane. 

All this for a quarter! The newspaper 
suddenly dropped from his hands into the 
dirt of the street—he had no quarter! For 
a moment he sat as immovable as if the 
thought had turned him into stone; but 
the next moment he had sprung from the 
sidewalk and was speeding home to his 
mother in the log cabin on the outskirts 
of the town. Never before had the stub 
of the little crutch been plied so nimbly 
among the stones of the rough sidewalk. 
Never before had he made a prettier pic- 
ture, with the blue cap pushed far back 
from his forehead, his yellow hair blow- 
ing about his face, the old black satin 
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waistcoat flopping like a pair of disjoint- 
ed wings against his sides, the open news- 
paper streaming backward from his hand, 
and his face alive with hope. 

IV. 

It was perhaps two hours later when he 
issued from the house, and set his face in 
the direction of the museum. It was a 
face full of excitement still, but full also 
of pain, because he had no money, and saw 
no chance of getting any. It was a dull 
time of the year for his mother’s work. 
Only the day before she had been paid a 
month’s earnings, and already the money 
had been laid out for the frugal expenses 
of the household. It would be a long 
time before any more would come in, and 
in the mean time the exhibition of wax 
figures would have been moved to some 
other town. When he had told her that 
the parson had said that she must go to 
see them, she had smiled fondly at him 
from beside her loom, and quietiy shaken 
her head with inward resignation; but 
when he told her the parson had said he 
must be sure to go too, the smile had faded 
into an expression of fixed sadness. 

On his way down town he passed the 
little music store of Mr. Leuba, which was 
one block this side of the Kentucky Hotel. 
He was all eagerness to reach the museum, 
but his ear caught the sounds of the vio- 
lin, and he forgot everything else in his 
desire to go in and speak with Tom, for 
Tom was his lord and.master: 

‘*Tom, are you going to see the wax 
figures?” he cried, with trembling haste, 
curling himself on top of the keg of nails 
in his accustomed corner of the little lum- 
ber-room. But Tom paid no attention to 
the question or the questioner, being ab- 
sorbed in executing an intricate passage 
of ‘‘O Thou Fount of every Blessing!” 
For the moment David forgot his question 
himself, absorbed likewise in witnessing 
this envied performance. 

When Tom had finished, he laid the 
violin across his knees and wiped his 
brow with his shirt sleeves. ‘*‘ Don’t you 
know that you oughtn’t to talk to me 
when I’m performing?” he said, loftily, 
still not deigning to look at his offending 
auditor. ‘‘ Don’t you know that it dis- 
turbs a fiddler to be spoken to when he’s 
performing ?” 

Tom was an overgrown, rawboned lad 
of some fifteen years, with stubby red 
hair,no eyebrows, large watery blue eyes, 
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and a neck 
apple. 

‘I didn’t mean to interrupt you, Tom,” 
said David, in a tone of the deepest peni 
tence. ‘‘ You know that I'd rather hear 
you play than anything.” 

‘Father got the thousand-dollar prize,” 
said Tom, coldly, accepting the apology 
for the sake of the compliment. 

‘Oh, Tom! I'm so glad! Hurrah!” 
shouted David, waving his old blue cap 
around his head, his face transfigured 
with joy, his heart leaping with a sudden 
hope, and now at last he would get the 
violin. 

‘* What are you glad for?” said Tom, 
with dreadful severity. ‘He's my fa- 
ther; he’s not your father; and for the 
first time he bestowed a glance upon the 
little figure curled up on the nail keg, 
and bending eagerly toward him with 
clasped hands. 

‘*T know he’s your father, Tom, but—” 

** Well, then, what are you glad for?” 
insisted Tom. ‘* You’re not going to get 
any of the money.” 

‘**T know that, Tom,” said David, color 
ing deeply, ‘‘ but—” 

“Well, then, what ave you glad for?” 


long with a big Adam's 


‘*T don’t think I’m so very glad, Tom,” 
replied David, sorrowfully. 
But Tom had taken up the bow and was 


rubbing the rosin on it. He used a great 
deal of rosin in his playing, and would 
often proudly call David’s attention to 
how much of it would settle as a white 
dust under the bridge. David was too 
well used to Tom’s rebuffs to mind them 
long, and as he now looked on at this 
rosining process, the sunlight came back 
into his face. 

‘* Please let me try it once, Tom—just 
once.’ Experience had long ago taught 
him that this was asking too much of 
Tom; but with the new hope that the 
violin might now soon become his, his 
desire to handle it was ungovernable. 

‘‘ Now look here, David,” replied Tom, 
with a great show of kindness in his man- 
ner, ‘‘I’d let you try it once, but you'd 
spoil the tone. It’s taken me a long time 
to get a good tone into this fiddle, and 
you'd take it all out of it the very first 
whack. As soon as you learn to get a 
good tone out of it, Pl let you play on it. 
Don’t you know you'd spoil it, if I was to 
let you try it now?” he added, suddenly 
wheeling with tremendous energy upon 
his timid petitioner. 
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“I’m afraid I would, Tom,” replied Da 
vid, with a voice full of anguish. 

‘*But just listen to me,” said Tom; and 
taking up the violin,he rendered the open- 
ing passage of ‘‘O Thou Fount of every 
Blessing!’ Searcely had he finished when 
a customer entered the shop, and he hur- 
ried to the front, leaving the violin and 
the bow on the chair that he had quitted. 

No sooner was he gone than the little 
figure slipped noiselessly from its perch, 
and hobbling quickly to the chair on 
which the violin lay, stood beside it in si- 
lent love. Touch it he durst not; but his 
sensitive delicate hands passed tremblingly 
over it,and his eyes dwelt upon it with un- 
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without its effect on Tom, although a 
suggestion from such a source was not to 
be respected. He merely threw his eyes 
up toward the heavens and said, sturdily: 
‘You ninny! they'll not melt. Don't 
you see it’s going to rain and turn cool 
er?” 

‘Tl bet you I'd not wait for it to turn 
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“A SMALL CROWD HAD COLLECTED AROUND THE ENTRANCE OF THE MUSEUM.” 


speakable longing. Then, with a sigh, he 
turned away, and hastened to the front of 
the shop. Tom had already dismissed his 
customer, and was standing in the door, 
looking down the street in the direction 
of the Kentucky Hotel, where a small 
crowd had collected around the entrance 
of the museum. 

As David stepped out upon the side- 
walk, it was the sight of this crowd that 
recalled him to a new sorrow. 

**Tom,” he cried, with longing, ‘‘ are 
you going to see the wax figures?” 

‘Of course I'm going,” he replied, 
carelessly. ‘‘ We're all going.” 

‘“When, Tom?” asked David, with 
breathless interest. 

** Whenever we want to, of course,” re- 
plied Tom. ‘‘I’m not just going once; 
I'm going as often as I like.” 

‘“Why don’t you go now, Tom? It’s so 
hot—they might melt.” 

This startling view of the case was not 


cooler. I'll bet you I'd be in there before 
you could say Jack Roberson, if J had a 
quarter,” said David, with tremendous 
resolution. 

ie 

All that long afternoon he hung in 
feverish excitement around the door of 
the museum. There was scarce a travel- 
ling show in Kentucky in those days. It 
was not strange if to this idler of the 
streets, in whom imagination was all- 
powerful, and in whose heart quivered 
ungovernable yearnings for the heroic, 
the poetic, and the beautiful, this day of 
the first exhibition of wax figures was the 
most memorable of his life. 

It was so easy for everybody to go in 
who wished ; so impossible for him. 
Groups of gay ladies slipped their silver 
half-dollars through the variegated mesh- 
es of their silken purses. The men came 
in jolly twos and threes, and would some 
times draw out great rolls of bills. Now 
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“THE WIDOW DROPPED HER EYES.” 


a kind-faced farmer passed in, dropping 
into the hands of the door-keeper a half- 
dollar for himself, and three quarters for 
three sleek negroes that followed at his 


heels; and now a manufacturer with a 
couple of apprentices— lads of David's 
age and friends of his. Poor little fel- 
low! at many a shop of the town he had 
begged to be taken as an apprentice him- 
self, but no one would have him because 
he was lame. 

And now the people were beginning 
to pour out, and he hovered about them, 
hoping in this way to get some idea of 
what was going on inside. Once, with 
the courage of despair, he seized the arm 
of a lad as he came out. 

‘**Oh, Bobby, tell me all about it!” 

But Bobby shook him off, and skipped 
away to tell somebody else who didn’t 
want to hear. 

After a while two sweet-faced ladies 
dressed in mourning appeared. As they 
passed down the street he was standing 
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on the sidewalk, and there must have 
been something in his face to attract the 
attention of one of them, for she paused, 
and in the gentlest manner said: 

‘** My little man, how did you like the 
wax figures and the picture ?” 

**Oh, madam,” he replied, his eyes fill 
ing, ‘‘ I have not seen them!” 

‘**But you will see them, I hope,” she 
said, moving away, but bestowing on him 
the lingering smile of bereft mother 
hood. 

The twilight fell, and still he lingered, 
until, with a sudden remorseful thought 
of his mother, he turned away and passed 
up the dark street. His tongue was 
parched, there was a lump in his throat, 
and a numb pain about his heart. Far 
up the street he paused and looked back. 
A lantern had been swung out over the 
entrance of the museum, and the people 
were still passing in. 

VL. 

A happy man was the Reverend James 
Moore the next morning. The lottery 
had been a complete success, and he 
would henceforth have a comfortable 
church, in which the better to save the 
souls of his fellow-creatures. The lead 
ing vestry-man had drawn the capital 
prize, and while the other members who 
had drawn blanks were not exactly satis- 
fied, on the whole the result seemed as 
good as providential. As he walked 
down town at an early hour, he was con- 
scious of suffering from a dangerous ela- 
tion of spirit; and more than once his si- 
lent prayer had been: ‘‘ Lord, let me not 
be puffed up this day! Let me not be 
blinded with happiness! Keep the eyes 
of my soul clear, that Ioverlook no duty! 
What have I, unworthy; servant, done 
that I should be so fortunate ?” 

Now and then, as he passed along, a 
church member would wring his hand 
and offer congratulations. After about 
fifteen years of a more or less stranded 
condition a magnificent incoming tide of 
prosperity now seemed to lift him off his 
very feet. ‘ 

From wandering rather blindly about 
the streets for a while, he started for the 
new church, remembering that he had an 
engagement with a committee of ladies, 
who had taken in charge the furnishing 
of it. But when he reached there, no one 
had arrived but the widow Babcock. She 
was very beautiful; and looking at wo- 





mankind from behind his veil of unfa- 
miliarity, the parson, despite his logic, 
had always felt a desire to lift that veil 
when standing in her presence. The in- 
toxication of his mood was not now les- 
sened by coming upon her so unexpect- 
edly alone. 

‘** My dear Mrs. Babcock,” he said, offer- 
ing her his hand in his beautiful manner, 
‘it seems peculiarly fitting that you 
should be the first of the ladies to reach 
the spot; for it would have pained me to 
think you less zealous than the others. 
The vestry needs not only your taste in 
furniture, but the influence of your pre- 
sence.” 

The widow dropped her eyes, the gal- 
lantry of the speech being so unusual. 
‘‘T came early on purpose,” she replied, 
in a voice singularly low and tremulous. 
‘*T wanted to see you alone. Oh, Mr. 
Moore, the ladies of this town owe you 
such a debt of gratitude! You have been 
such a comfort to those who are sad, such 
a support to those who needed strengthen- 
ing! And who has needed these things 
as much as 1?” 

As she spoke, the parson, with a slight 
look of apprehension, had put his back 
against the wall, as was apt to be his way 
when talking with ladies. 

‘“Who has needed these things as I 
have?” continued the widow, taking a 
step forward, and with increasing agita- 
tion. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Moore, I should be an 
ungrateful woman if I did not mingle 
my congratulations with the others. And 
I want to do this now with my whole soul. 
May God bless you, and crown the la- 
bors of your life with every desire of your 


“IT WAS A VERY GAY DINNER.” 


heart!” And saying this, the widow laid 
the soft tips of one hand on one of the 
parson’s shoulders, and raising herself 
slightly on tiptoe, kissed him. 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Babcock!” cried the dismay- 
ed logician, ‘‘ what have you done?” But 
the next moment, the logician giving 
place to the man, he grasped one of her 
hands, and murmuring, ‘‘ May God bless 
you for that!” seized his hat, and hur- 
ried out into the street. 

The most careless observer might have 
been interested in watching his move- 
ments as he walked away. 

He carried his hat in his hand, forget- 
ting to put it on. Several persons spoke 
to him on the street, but he did not hear 
them. He strode a block or two in one 
direction, and then a block or two in an- 
other. 

‘If she does it again,” he muttered to 
himself—‘‘if she does it again, I'll marry 
her!...Old?...I could run a mile in 
a minute!” 

As he was passing the music store, the 
dealer called out to him: 

‘*Come in, parson. I've got a present 
for you.” 

‘* A—present—for—me?” repeated the 
parson, blank with amazenient. In his 
life the little music dealer had never made 
him a present. 

‘* Yes, a present,” repeated the fortu- 
nate vestry-man, whose dry heart, like a 
small seed-pod, the wind of good fortune 
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had opened, so that a few rattling germs 
of generosity dropped out. Opening a 
drawer behind his counter, he now took 
out a roll of music. ‘‘ Here’s some new 
music for your flute,” he said. ‘* Accept 
it with my compliments.” 

New music for his flute! The parson 
turned it over dreamily, and it seemed 
that the last element of disorder had come 
to derange his faculties. 

‘*And Mrs. Leuba sends her compli- 
ments, and would like to have you to 
dinner,” added the shop-keeper, looking 
across the counter with some amusement 
at the expression of the parson, who now 
appeared as much shocked as though his 
whole nervous system had been suddenly 
put in connection with a galvanic battery 
of politeness. 

It was a very gay dinner, having been 
gotten up to celebrate the drawing of the 
prize. The entire company were to go in 


the afternoon to see the waxworks, and 
some of the ladies wore especial toilets, 
with a view to having their profiles taken. 

‘*Have you been to see the waxworks, 
Mr. Moore 2?” inquired a spinster, roguish- 
ly, wiping a drop of soup from her under- 


lip. 


The unusual dinner, the merriment, 
the sense of many ladies present, mel- 
lowed the parson like old wine. 

‘‘No, madam,” he replied, giddily; 
**but I shall go this very afternoon. I 
find it impossible any longer to deny my- 
self the pleasure of beholding the great 
American Coquette and Sleeping Beauty. 
I must take my black sheep,” he contin- 
ued, with expanding warmth. ‘‘I must 
drive my entire flock of soiled lambs into 
the favored and refining presence of Miss 
Julia Granby.” 

Keeping to this resolution, as soon as 
dinner was over he made his excuses to 
the company, and set off to collect a cer- 
tain class of boys which he had scraped 
together by hook and crook from the by- 
ways of the town, and about an hour later 
he might have been seen driving them be- 
fore him toward the entrance of the mu- 
seum. There he shouldered his way cheer- 
fully up to the door, and shoved each of 
the lads good-naturedly in, finally passing 
in himself, with a general glance at the 
by-standers, as if to say, ‘‘ Was there ever 
another man as happy in this world ?” 

But he soon came out, leaving his wild 
lambs to browse at will in those fresh 
pastures, and took his way up street home- 
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ward. He seemed to be under some ne 
cessity of shaking them off in order to 
enjoy the solitude of his thoughts. 

‘* Tf she does it again!...If she does it 
again!... Whee! whee! whee !—whee 
whee! whee!” and he began to whistle 
for his flute with a nameless longing. 

It was soon after this that the two wo 
men heard him playing the reel, and 
watched him perform certain later incred 
ible evolutions. For whether one event, 
or all events combined, had betrayed him 
into this outbreak, henceforth he was quite 
beside himself and hopelessly undone. 

Is it possible that on this day the Rey- 
erend James Moore had driven the an- 
cient, rusty, creaky chariot of his faculties 
too near the sun of love? 

VIL. 

A sad day it had been meantime for the 
poor lad. 

He had gotten up in the morning list 
less ard dull and sick at the sight of his 
breakfast. But he had feigned to be quite 
well that he might have permission to set 
off down town. There was no chance of 
his being able to get into the museum, but 
he was drawn irresistibly thither for the 
mere pleasure of standing around and 
watching the people, and hoping that 
something—something would turn up. 
He was still there when his dinner hour 
came, but he never thought of this. Once, 
when the door-keeper was at leisure, he 
had hobbled up and said to him, with a 
desperate effort to smile, ‘‘Sir, if I were 
rich, I'd live in your museum for about 
five years.” 

But the door-keeper had pushed him 
rudely back, telling him to be off and not 
obstruct the sidewalk. 

He was still standing near the entrance 
when the parson came down the street 
driving his flock of boys. Ah, if he had 
only joined that class, as time after time 
be had been asked to do! All at once 
his face lit up with a fortunate inspira- 
tion, and pushing his way to the very 
side of the door-keeper, he placed him- 
self there that the-parson might see him 
and take him with the others; for had 
he not said that he must be sure to go? 
But when the parson came up this pur- 
pose had failed him, and he had appar- 
ently shrunk to half his size behind the 
bulk of the door-keeper, fearing most of 
all things that the parson would discover 
him and know why he was there. 
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He was still lingering outside when the 
parson reappeared and started homeward ; 
and he sat down and watched him out of 
sight. He seemed cruelly hurt, and his 
eves filled with tears. 

"« T’d have taken him in the very first 
one.” he said, choking down a sob; and 
then, as if he felt this to be unjust, he 
murmured over and over: ‘* Maybe he 
forgot didn’t mean it; 
maybe he forgot me.” 

Perhaps an hour later, slowly and with 
many pauses, he drew near the door of 
the parson’s home. There he lifted his 
hand three times before he could knock. 

‘The parson’s not at home,” the widow 
Spurlock had called sharply down to him. 


me; maybe he 


THE PARSON CAME 
HIS FLOCK OF BOYS 


With this the last hope had died out of 
his bosom; for having dwelt long on the 
parson’s kindness to him—upon all the 
parson’s tireless efforts to befriend him- 
he had summoned the courage at last to 
go and ask him to lend him a quarter. 

With little thought of whither he went, 
he now turned back down town, but some 
time later he was still standing at the en- 
trance of the museum. 

He looked up the street again. All the 
Leubas were coming, Tom walking, with 
a great air, a few feet ahead. 
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‘* Why don’t you go in ?” he said, loud 
ly, walking up to David and jingling the 
silver in his pockets. ‘‘ What are you 
standing out here for? If you want to go 
in, Why don’t you go in ?” 

‘Oh, Tom!” cried David, in a whisper 
of eager confidence, his utterance choked 
with a sob, ‘I haven't got any money.” 

‘I'd hate to be as poor as you are,” 
said Tom, contemptuously. ‘‘I’m going 
this evening and to-night, and as often as 
I want,” and he turned gayly away to 
join the others. 

He was left alone 
again, and his cup of 


bitterness, which 
had been filling 
drop by drop, now 
ran over, 

Several groups 
came up just at that mo- 
ment. There was a press- 

ure and a jostling of the throng. 
As Mr. Leuba, who had made his 
way up to the door-keeper, drew a 
handful of silver from his pocket, 
some one accidentally struck his 
elbow, and several pieces fell to the 
pavement. Then there was laugh- 
ter and a scrambling as these were 
picked up and returned. But out 
through the legs of the crowd one bright 
silver quarter rolled unseen down the 
sloping sidewalk toward the spot where 
David was standing. 

It was all done in an instant. He saw 
it coming; the little crutch was set for- 
ward a pace, the little body was swung 
silently forward, and as the quarter fell 
over on its shining side, the dirty sole of 
a brown foot covered it. 

The next minute, with a sense of tri- 
umph and bounding joy, the poverty-tor- 
tured, friendless little thief had crossed 
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BEFORE THE PICTURE. 


the threshold of the museum, and stood 
face to face with the Redeemer of the 
world. For the picture was so hung as 
to catch the eye upon entering, and it ar- 
rested his quick roving glance and held it 
in awe-stricken fascination. Unconscious 
of his own movements, he drew nearer 
and nearer, until he stood a few feet in 
front of the are of spectators, with his 
breathing all but suspended, and one hand 
crushing the old blue cloth cap against 
his naked bosom. 

It was a strange meeting. The large 
rude painting possessed no claim to art. 
But to him it was an overwhelming reve- 
lation, for he had never seen any pictures, 
and he was gifted with an untutored love 
of painting. Over him, therefore, it ex- 
ercised an enthralling influence, and it 
was as though he stood in the visible 
presence of One whom he knew that the 
parson preached of and his mother wor- 
shipped. 


Forgetful of all his surroundings, long 


he stood and gazed. Whether it may 
have been the thought of the stolen 
quarter that brought him to himself, at 
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length he drew a deep 
breath, and looked quickly 
around with a frightened 
air. From across the room 
he saw Mr. Leuba watching 
him gravely, as it seemed 
to his guilty conscience, 
with fearful sternness. <A 
burning flush dyed his face, 
and he shrank back, con- 
cealing himself among the 
crowd. The next moment, 
without ever having seen 
or so much as thought of 
anything else in the muse 
um, he slipped out into the 
street. 

There the eyes of every- 
body seemed turned upon 
him. Where should he 
Not home. Not to 

Mr. Leuba’s music store. 
No; he could never look 
into Mr. Leuba’s face again. 
And Tom? Hecould hear 
Tom crying out, wherever 
he should meet him, *‘ You 
stole a quarter from fa 
ther.” 

In utter terror and shame, 
he hurried away, and hob- 
bled out to the southern 

end of the town, where there was 
abandoned rope-walk. 

It was a neglected place, damp and un- 
healthy. In the farthest corner of it he 
lay down and hid himsclf in a clump of 
iron-weeds. Slowly the moments dragged 
themselvesalong. Of what was he think- 
ing? Of his mother? Of the parson? 
Of the violin that would now never be his? 
Of that wonderful sorrowful face which 
he had seen in the painting? The few 
noises of the little town grew very faint, 
the droning of the bumblebee on the pur- 
ple tufts of the weed overhead very loud, 
and louder still the beating of his heart 
against the green grass as he lay on his 
side, with his head on his blue cap and 
his cheek in his hand. And then he fell 
asleep. i 

When he awoke he started up bewil- 
dered. The sun had set, and the heavy 
dews of twilight were falling. A chill 
ran through him; and then the recollec- 
tion of what had happened came over him 
with a feeling of desolation. When it 
was quite dark he left his hiding-place 
and started back up town. 


ro? 
go? 


an 
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He could reach home in several ways, 
but a certain fear drew him into the 
street which led past the music store. If 
he could only see Mr. Leuba, he felt sure 
that he could tell by the expression of his 
face whether he had missed the quarter. 
At some distance off he saw by the light 
of the windows Mr. Leuba standing in 
front of his shop talking to a group of 
men. Noiselessly he drew near, noise 
lessly he was passing without the courage 
to look up. 

‘Stop, David. 
ment.” 

As Mr. Leuba spoke, he apologized to 
the gentlemen leaving, and turned 
back into the rear of the shop. Faint, 
and trembling so that he could searcely 


Come in here a mo 


for 


stand, his face a deadly whiteness, the 
boy followed. 
‘*David,” said Mr. Leuba—in all 


his 


life he had never spoken so kindly; per- 


haps his heart had been touched by some 
late feeling, as he had studied the boy’s 
face before the picture in the museum, 
and certainly it had been singularly open 
ed by his fortune—‘* David,” he 
said, ‘‘I promised when I got rich enough 
I'd give Tom a new violin, and give you 
his old one. 


good 


Well, I gave him a new one 
to-day; so here’s yours,” and going toa 
corner of the room, he took up the box, 
brought it back, and would have laid it 
on the boy’s arm, only there was no arm 
extended to receive it. 

“Take it! It’s yours!” 

‘**Oh, Mr. Leuba!” 

It was al! he could say. He had expect- 
ed to be charged with stealing the quar- 
ter, and instead there was held out to him 
the one treasure of all the world— the 
violin of which he had dreamed so long, 
for which he had served so faithfully. 

‘**Oh, Mr. Leuba!” 

There was a pitiful note in the ery, but 
the dealer was not the man to hear it, or 
to notice the look of angelic contrition on 
the upturned face. He merely took the 
lad’s arm, bent it around the violin, pat- 
ted the ragged cap, and said, a little impa 
tiently: 

‘**Come, come! they’re waiting for me 
at the door. To-morrow you can come 
down and run some more errands for 
me,” and he led the way to the front of 
the shop anc. resumed his conversation. 

Slowly along the dark street the lad 
toiled homeward with his treasure. At 
any other time he would have sat down 


‘ 


on the first curb-stone, opened the box, 
and in eestatic joy have lifted out that 
peerless instrument ; or he would have 
sped home with it to his mother, flying 
along on his one crutch as if on the winds 
of heaven. But now he could not look 
at it, and something clogged his gait so 
that he loitered and faltered and some 
times stood still irresolute. 

But at last he approached the log cabin 
which was his home. <A rude fence en- 
the yard, and inside this fence 
there grew a hedge of lilacs. When he 
was within a few feet of the gate he paused, 
and did what he had never done before 
he put his face close to the panels of the 
fence, and with a look of guilt and sorrow 
peeped through the lilacs at the face of 
his mother, who was sitting in the light of 
the open doorway. 


closed 


“TOILED HOMEWARD WITH HIS TREASURE.” 
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She was thinking of him. He knew 
that by the patient sweetness of her 
smile. All the heart went out of him at 
the sight, and hurrying forward, he put 
the violin down at her feet, and threw his 
arms around neck, and buried his 
head on her bosom. 


her 
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After he had made his confession, a rest- 
less and feverish night he had of it, often 
springing up from his troubled dreams 
and calling to her in the darkness. sut 
the next morning he insisted upon getting 
up for a while. 

Toward the afternoon he grew worse 
again, and took to his bed, the yellow 
head tossing to and fro, the eyes bright 


and restless, and his face burning. At 
length he looked up and said to his 


mother, in the manner of one who forms 
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“ BURIED HIS HEAD ON HER BOSOM.” 


a difficult resolution: ‘‘Send for the par- 
son. Tell him I am sick and want to see 
him.” 


It was this summons that the widow 
Spurlock had delivered on the Sunday 
afternoon when the parson had quitted 
the house with such a ery of distress. He 
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had not so much as thought of the boy 
since the Friday morning previous. 

‘* How is it possible,” he cried, as he 
hurried on—*‘ how is it possible that I 
could have forgotten him ?” 

The boy’s mother met him outside the 
house and drew him into an adjoining 
room, silently, for her tears were falling 
He sank into the first chair. 

‘*Is he ill?” he asked, under his 
trembling breath. 

‘‘I’m afraid he’s going to be very ill 
And to see him in so much trouble 

‘What is the matter? In God’s name, 
has anything happened to him?” 

She turned her face away to hide her 
grief. ‘‘Hesaid he would tell you himself 
Oh, if I’ve been too hard with him! But 
I did it for the best. I didn’t know un 
til the doctor came that he was going to 
be ill, or I would have waited. Do any 
thing you can to quiet him—anything he 
asks you,” she implored, and pointed to 
the door of the room in which the boy 
lay. 

Conscience-stricken and speechless, the 
parson opened it and entered. 

The small white bed stood against the 
wall beneath an open window, and one 
bright-headed suntlower, growing against 
the house outside, leaned in and fixed its 
kind face anxiously upon the sufferer’s. 

The figure of the boy was stretched 
along the edge of the bed, his cheek on 
one hand and his eyes turned steadfastly 
toward the middle of the room, where, on 
a table, the violin lay exposed to view. 

He looked quickly toward the door as 
the parson entered, and an expression of 
relief passed over his face. 

‘* Why, David,” said the parson, chid 
ingly, and crossing to the bed with a 
bright smile. ‘‘Sick? This will never 
do; and he sat down, imprisoning one of 
the burning palms in his own. 

The boy said nothing, but looked at him 
searchingly, as though needing to lay 
aside all masks and disguises and pene- 
trate at once to the bottom truth. Then 
he asked, ‘‘ Are you mad at me ?” 

‘*My poor boy!” said the parson, his 
lips trembling a little as he tightened his 
pressure—‘‘my poor boy! why should J 
be mad at you 2?” 

‘*You never could do anything with 
me.” 

‘* Never mind that now,” said the par- 
son, soothingly, but adding, with bitter- 
ness, “it was all my fault—all my fault.” 
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FLUTE AND VIOLIN. 


‘Tt wasn’t your fault at 
all,” said the boy. ‘‘It was 
mine.” 

A change had come over 
him in his treatment of the 
parson. All shyness had 
disappeared, as is apt to be 
the case with the sick. 

‘IT want to ask you 
something,” he added, con- 
fidentially. 

‘‘Anything—anything! 
Ask me anything!” 

‘*Do you remember the 
wax figures ?” 

“Oh yes, I remember 
them very well,” said the 
parson, quickly, uneasily. 

‘*T wanted to see ‘em, 
and I didn’t have any 
money, and I stole a quar- 
ter from Mr. Leuba.” 

Despite himself a cry es- 
caped the parson’s lips, and 
dropping the boy's hand, he started from 
his chair and walked rapidly to and fro 
across the room, with the fangs of remorse 
fixed deep in his conscience. 

‘* Why didn’t you come to me?” he ask- 
ed at length, in a tone of helpless entreaty. 
‘“Why didn’t you come to me? Oh, if 
you had only come to me!” 

‘‘T did come to you,” replied the boy. 

‘“ When?” asked the parson, coming 
back to the bedside. 

‘* About three o'clock yesterday.” 

About three o'clock yesterday! And 
what was he doing at that time? He 
bent his head over to his very knees, hid- 
ing his face in his hands. 

‘But why didn’t you let me know it? 
Why didn’t you come in ?” 

‘*Mrs. Spurlock told me you were at 
work on a sermon.” 

‘*God forgive me!” murmured the par- 
son, with a groan. 

‘*T thought you'd lend me a quarter,” 
said the boy, simply. ‘‘I thought you 
liked me, and I like you, and you took the 
other boys, and you told me J must be 
certain to go. I thought you’d lend me 
a quarter till I could pay you back.” 

‘*Oh, David!” cried the parson, getting 
down on his knees by the bedside, and put- 
ting his arms around the boy’s neck, “I 
would have lent you—I would have given 
you—anything I have in this world!” 

The boy threw his arms around the 
parson’s neck and clasped him close. 


AT DAVID’S BEDSIDE. 


‘“Can you forgive me for stealing the 
quarter ?” he whispered. 

‘*Oh, boy! boy! can you forgive me?” 
Sobs stifled the parson’s utterance, and 
he went to a window on the opposite side 
of the room. 

When he turned his face inward again, 
he saw the boy’s gaze fixed once more in- 
tently upon the violin. 

‘*There’s something I want you to do 
for me,” he said. ‘‘Mr. Leuba gave me 
a violin last night, and mamma says I 
ought to sell it, and pay him back.” The 
words seemed wrung from his heart's core. 
‘*T thought ['d ask you to sell it for me. 
The doctor says I may be sick a long time, 
and it worries me.” He began to grow 
excited, and tossed from side to side. 

‘*Don’t worry,” said the parson, ‘‘T’ll 
sell it for you.” 

The boy looked at the violin again. 
To him it was priceless, and his eyes grew 
heavy with love for it. Then he said, 
autiously: ‘‘I thought you'd get a good 
price for it. I don’t think I could take 
less than a hundred dollars. It’s worth 
more, but if I have to sell it, I don’t think 
I could take less than a hundred dollars,” 
and he fixed his burning eyes on the par- 
son’s. 

“Don’t worry! 


Tll sell it for you. 
Oh yes, you can get a hundred dollars for 
it. Dll bring you a hundred dollars for 


it by to-morrow morning.” 
salary. 
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It was on this night that he was seen 
to enter his room with a boy’s violin 
under his arm, and later to hang it, 
and hang his beloved flute, tied with a 
blue ribbon, above the meagre top shelf 
of books—Fuller’s Gospel, Petrarch, Vol- 
ney’s Ruins, Zollicoffer’s Sermons, and 
the Horrors of San Domingo. After that 
he remained motionless at his table, with 
his head bowed on his folded arms, until 
the candle went out, leaving him in inner 
and outer darkness. Moralist, logician, 
philosopher, he studied the boy’s trans- 
gression, laying it at last solely to his 
own charge. 

At daybreak he stood outside the house 
with the physician who had been with 
the boy during the night. ‘‘ Will he die?” 
he asked. 

The physician tapped his forehead with 
his forefinger. ‘‘ The chances are against 
him. The case has peculiar complica- 
tions. All night it has been nothing but 
the wax figures and the stolen quarter 
and the violin. His mother has tried to 
persuade him not to sell it. But he 


won't bear the sight of it now, and is 
troubled about sacrificing it.” 
‘* David,” said the parson, kneeling by 


the bedside, and speaking in a tone pitiful 
enough to have recalled a soul from the 
other world—‘‘ David, here’s the money 
for the violin; here’s the hundred dollars,” 
and he pressed it into one of the boy’s 
palms. The hand closed-upon it, but 
there was no recognition. 


The first sermon that the parson preach 
ed in the new church was on the Sunday 
after the boy’s death. It was expected 
that he would rise to the occasion and 
surpass himself, which, indeed, he did, 
drawing tears even from the eyes of those 
who knew not that they could shed them, 
and all through making the greatest effort 
to keep back his own. The subject of 
the sermon was, ‘‘ The Temptations of the 
Poor.” The next sermon was on the 
‘‘Besetting Sin,” the drift of it going to 
show that the besetting sin may be the 
one pure and exquisite pleasure of life, 
involving only the exercise of the loftiest 
faculty. And this was followed by a 
third sermon on ‘‘ The Kiss that Betray- 
eth,” in which innumerable illustrations 
were drawn from history, showing how 
every kind of man had been betrayed in 
this way. During the delivery of this 
sermon the parson looked so cold and 
even severe that it was not understood 
why the emotions of any one should have 
been touched, or why the widow Babcock 
should have lowered her veil and wept 
bitterly. 

And thus being ever the more loved 
and revered as he grew ever the more 
lovable and saint-like, he passed onward 
to the close. But not until the end came 
did he once stretch forth a hand to touch 
his flute; and it was only in imagination 
then that he grasped it, to sound the final 
roll-call of his wandering faculties, and to 
blow a last good-night to his tired spirit. 


“HIS HEAD BOWED ON HIS FOLDED ARMS.” 








DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI.—From a painting by G. F. Watts. 


A PRE-RAPHAELITE MANSION, 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 


(> house which we propose to visit is 
not a masterpiece of architecture. It 


is not one of those red brick mansions in 
the style of Queen Anne, with ample win- 
dows and capricious gables, such as have 
transformed the appearance of western 
London within the past twenty years; it 


is simply one of the commodious, rectilin- 
ear London residences of the pre-zsthetic 
period, whole rows and streets of which 
may be seen in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Prince’s Gate, where it is situated. 
The outside of the building offers no in- 
terest; the inside has been transformed by 
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the architects Norman Shaw and Jeckyll, 
aided by a man of exquisite taste, Mr. Mur- 
ray Marks, into a dwelling of perfect har- 
mony, where nothing offends the eye 
and everything charms it, and where, sur- 
rounded by a most choice collection of 
pictures by the primitive Italians, and by 
the so-called English pre-Raphaelites, the 
inspirer and owner of the mansion, Mr. 
F.R. Leyland, realizes his dream of living 
the life of an old Venetian merchant in 
modern London.* 

The first thing that strikes you when 
you enter the vast entrance hall, lighted 
by ample windows in the daytime and by 
electric lamps. distributed over the ceiling, 
at night, is the staircase, with its fine bal- 
ustrade of gilt bronze, which once adorned 
Northumberland House, before that build- 
ing was demolished to make room for the 
avenue that now bears its name. This 
balustrade, of admirable design, was made 
at the end of the eighteenth century, at 
prosaic Birmingham, in the days when 
taste had not yet utterly abandoned that 
industrioustown. The pillar from which 
the hand-rail starts is surmounted by two 
crowned female figures, one of which 
waves a long oriflamme. This group of 


gilt wood in all probability adorned ori- 
ginally the prow of a Venetian galley, and 


Sansavino may have designed it. The 
tonality of the hall and of the staircase, 
from the foot to the top of the house, is 
green. The whole is panelled in shades of 
willow. The dado of the darker shades 
is enriched with panels imitating aven- 
turine lacquer, decorated with delicate 
sprigs of pale rose and white flowers in 
the Japanese taste. These panels are the 
work of no less a master than Mr. James 
MeNeill Whistler. On the walls of 
the staircase are hung Burne - Jones's 
**Circe,” Rossetti’s ‘‘ Loving-Cup,” Al- 
phonse Legros’s ‘‘ Rehearsal,” while on 
the walls of the hall itself are placed the 
**Sea Spell,” the ‘‘Dis Manibus,” and 
**La Pia,” by Rossetti; *‘Cupid reviving 
Psyche,” by Burne-Jones; and a portrait 
of Rossetti by G. F. Watts, which give the 
key - note of Mr. Leyland’s tastes. The 
place of honor in this house we shall find 
is divided between Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
and Sandro Botticelli. 

The furniture of the hall is effective and 


* The writer desires to acknowledge the ample 
and generous courtesy of Mr. Leyland in connec- 
tion with all the details necessary to the prepara- 
tion of this paper. 
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discreetly rich. The mosaic floor is partly 
covered with Oriental rugs, and dotted 
here and there with gigantic vases of cloi 
sonné enamel. In the centre is acircular 
divan, and around the walls gilt Venetian 
seventeenth-century chairs. 

To the right of the entrance hall is the 
morning-room, and to the left the dining 
room. The morning-room is exceeding- 
ly cozy and comfortable, and at the same 
time every object in it is in good taste. 
The walls and ceiling are panelled with 
oak, inlaid with black and white woods in 
a simple geometrical design. The walls 
above the dado are covered with three 
large and six smaller pieces of Beauvais 
tapestry, with Teniers subjects, in perfect 
preservation and freshness of color. On 
the floor is a bright Oriental carpet. The 
cabinets are of Indian, Tyrolese, and Ital 
ian work, beautifullv inlaid. The bibe- 
lots and ornaments are all choice, but dis 
creetly arranged, without that crowding 
and ostentation which make a room look 
like a museum. For the wood-work and 
general arrangement of the walls, ceiling, 
and chimney-piece, Mr. Norman Shaw is 
responsible. 

The dining-room is famous in the art 
world under the name of the ‘* Peacock 
Room.” This appellation it owes to the 
decoration with which Mr. Whistler has 
enriched the walls. To be appreciated 
properly this room must be seen by artifi- 
cial light, with the shutters of the three 
windows closed, and forming each a splen- 
diddecorativepanel. Thegeneral scheme 
of the room is turquoise blue and gold, 
and the only ornaments are pieces of blue 
and white china, displayed on shelves of 
carved and gilt wood designed by Jeckyll, 
who was the architect of the room, with 
its fine panelled ceiling and pendentives 
terminating in gas lamps, to which have 
now been added stars of electric lights. 
The room, as it was originally conceived 
by Jeckyll, was hung with Spanish lea- 
ther, and it was by a mere accident that 
Mr. Whistler came to decorate it. The 
story is this: Mr. Leyland having bought 
a picture by Mr. Whistler, representing a 
woman in a Japanese robe, hung it over 
the fireplace, where it still remains. The 
master, having inspected the arrangement, 
complained that the red flowers scattered 
over the gold ground of the Spanish lea- 
ther hurt the harmony of his picture, and 
proposed to paint them out. Mr. Leyland 
had paid a thousand pounds sterling for 
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his Spanish leather, but he nevertheless 
allowed the master to have his way; 
whereupon Mr. Whistler went on paint- 
ing and painting until the Spanish leather 
disappeared entirely, and a new and abso- 
lutely unique decorative scheme of blue 
and gold, in which the chief motif was 
peacocks and their feathers, appeared in 
its place. Walls, wood-work, and ceiling 
are entirely covered with these composi- 
tions in the Japanese taste. The frame- 
work is lacquered and clouded, or treated 
like aventurine, and the panels are filled 
in with imbrications of peacocks’ feathers 
of exquisite invention. Over the buffet, 
at the end of the room opposite the fire- 
place, is an oblong panel sixteen feet long, 
where Mr. Whistler has depicted two 
peacocks in aggressive attitudes, designed 
in gold on a blue ground. One peacock, 
of extreme and unruffled elegance, is sup- 
posed by some subtle interlinear readers 
to represent the artist, and the other pea- 
eeck, with disordered plumage and irate 
mien, standing on a pile of shekels, is 
identified with the artist’s patron. The 
background is dotted with flying feathers 


and masses of gold, and the whole compo- 
sition has reference, we are told, to a dif- 
ference that arose between Mr. Whistler 
and Mr. Leyland with respect to the price 


of the work. This cryptic panel was the 
painter’s vengeance, but its hidden mean- 
ing is so discreetly concealed that it would 
remain forever lost in the spirited charm 
of the whole, had not anecdotic memories 
treasured up the souvenir of the artist's 
wrath and of its ingenious manifestation. 

The tall panels formed by the closed 
shutters of the casement windows are ex- 
ceedingly fine in design. The panels to 
the right and left represent peacocks with 
their tails spread fanwise, advancing in 
perspective toward the spectator, one be- 
hind the other, the peacocks in gold and 
the ground in blue. On the middle panel 
are perched two peacocks with pendent 
tails sweeping down to the ground, and 
presenting an arrangement of lines and 
masses of blue and gold of singular splen- 
dor. The remaining wall space is oc- 
cupied by the smaller panelling already 
described, and the shelves and cages in 
which the blue china is displayed. The 
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fireplace is panelled with turquoise blue 
mosaic. The andirons are gilt-bronze 
sunflowers. The carpet is turquoise blue. 
Thus the whole room forms a complete- 
ly harmonious arrangement in turquoise 
blue and virgin gold. The shelves and 
cages, designed by Jeckyll, are worthy of 
notice for the distinction and originality 
of their construction and the exquisiteness 
of their decorative carving. 

It is a curious fact that besides estran- 
ging Mr. Whistler and Mr. Leyland, this 
‘*Peacock Room ” had a more tragic con- 
sequence. Jeckyll, the decorative artist 
who had designed and completely exe- 
cuted the room when Mr. Whistler enter- 
ed upon the scene, had already suffered 
several disappointments, owing to acci- 
dent having deprived him of the credit of 
his work, and his hopes were then all 
centred upon his efforts in Mr. Leyland’s 
house. Alas! when. he saw the Spanish 
leather disappear and the peacock har- 
mony in blue and gold become the talk 
of the town, he went home and began to 
paint the floor of his bedroom gold, and 
in a few weeks he died mad in a private 
lunatic asylum. 


From the entrance hall, down a few 


steps, we notice en passant a fine head by 


Rembrandt, and then find ourselves in the 
merchant's sanctum,a long room panelled 
with American walnut and hung above 
the dado with old-gold Spanish leather, 
with a soft floral design interspersed be- 
tween bold red-brown arabesques. In the 
centre is a marquetry table in the Louis 
XIII. style, dating from the beginning of 
the reign of Louis XIV., incrusted with 
floral designs, and enriched with finely 
chiselled bronzes. On the end panel will 
be noticed four white jasmine blossoms, 
which are supposed by experts to be the 
signature of the maker, Jasmin. Wheth- 
er this conjecture be exact or not, the fact 
remains that this floral signature is found 
on many of the finest pieces of marquetry 
work of thisstyleandepoch. Thefurniture 
of the room is completed by inlaid cabinets 
of German and Italian origin, Chippendale 
chairs,modern easy-chairs, a grand piano, 
a Louis XVI. bureau, and an Italian cas- 
sone, or marriage coffer, which was made 
for some noble Florentine family. The 
pictures on the walls are of the choicest. 
Over the cassone hangs a fresco by Luca 
Signorelli (1441-1523), representing an 
episode in the history of Coriolanus. 
This fresco has been detached from the 
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wall on which it was painted, and trans- 
ferred on apanel. It forms one of a series 
of four subjects, of which two remain at 
Siena, while the other is in the National 
Gallery at London. The original sketch 
of a part of this fresco, covered with pin- 
holes, is in the British Museum in the 
collection of drawings. Over the cabinet, 
to the left of the cassone, isa Madonna by 
the Florentine Pesellino (1422-1457), with, 
on one side, a boy Bacchus by Giovanni 
Bellini (1428-1516), and on the other a 
portrait of a man by Giorgione(1477-1511), 
which is a masterpiece of character and of 
color. Over the piano hangs a splendid 
Madonna, with the infant Christ and Saint 
John, by Sandro Botticelli (1446-1510), 
with, on one side, a Saint George and the 
Dragon, and on the other a Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul, both by Crivelli (1430-1493). 
This Madonna ranks with Botticelli’s ten- 
derest and most perfect treatments of the 
subject. 

We now go up stairs to the first floor, 
where the landing is adorned by three 
delicate figures of ideal women, by Albert 
Moore. The whole of this floor is oceu- 
pied by three salons communicating with 
each other, and capable of being converted 
into one vast rectangular room, which 
would be square were it not for the block 
that is reserved for the staircase and land- 
ing. One salon fronts on Prince’s Gate, 
the other on the garden, while the inter- 
mediate salon has a glass roof and a large 
alcove built out over the vestibule. The 
general scheme of decoration in these 
three rooms is the same. The ceilings are 
identical in design, also the wainscoting, 
the wall hangings, and all the details of 
the wood-work and fixed drapery. Let us 
enter first of all the intermediate room. 
The furniture is composed of divans, 
chairs, inlaid Indo-Portuguese cabinets, 
and a harpsichord by Ruckers, with a fine- 
ly painted and lacquered case. On the 
walis, as usual, are some notable pictures 
—Sir John Millais’ ‘‘Saint Agnes’ Eve,” 
Rossetti’s ‘‘Salutation,” Ford Madox 
Brown’s *‘ Burialof Christ,’ Burne-Jones’s 
six panels representing Day, Night, and 
the four Seasons, and the same painter's 
exquisite picture called ‘‘ Venus’s Mirror.” 

The salon fronting toward Prince’s Gate 
is the shrine of some of the most complete- 
ly beautiful productions of modern Eng- 
lish art. The furniture consists of mod- 
ern upholstered stairs, a grand piano, in- 
crusted Boule cabinets, an elegant chest 
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of drawers by Riesener, and a variety of 
tasteful pieces. 
on the right and left of the fireplace, 
‘Lady Lilith ” 
se,” by Rossetti; over the piano the same 


On the walls are hung, 
and ‘* Veronica Verone- 


master’s ‘‘ Blessed Damosel,”’ with, on one 
side, his ‘‘ Proserpina,” and on the other 
his ‘‘ Mnemosyne”; 
end of the room 
and Viviane” 
phoon.” 


and at the opposite 
surne-Jones’s ‘* Merlin 
and ‘‘ Phyllis and Demo 
Our illustration shows a corner 
of this room, with the screen and curtains 
of cherry red Genoa velvet on cloth of 
gold. This screen, designed by Mr. Nor- 
man Shaw, was suggested by the rood- 
loft of the cathedral of Bar-le-Duc, which 
was sold by Mr. Murray Marks to the 
South Kensington Museum, where it now 
stands. Mr.Shaw’s screen is composed of 
a frame of panelled and carved walnut, 
with bars of burnished brass, and it is so 
arranged that it can be entirely removed 
when it is desired to open the two salons 
and the intermediate room and to form 


one grand reception salon. The idea of 
this division is very felicitous; the screen 
adds greatly to the variety of aspect of the 
room, and the combination of carved 
wood, brass grating, and splendid draper- 
ies possesses a richness, lightness, and ele- 
gance which no door, however ornate and 
Below 
Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ Merlin and Viviane” will 
be noticed a very handsome Venetian com- 
mode of marquetry and bronze, with feet 
formed by a complete bull’s leg, surmount- 
ed by the head, which makes the console 
on which rests the slab of verd-antique. 
The bronze ornaments on this piece of fur 
niture are apparently the work of the Caf- 
fieri family, perhaps of Philip Caffieri, who 
subsequently went to France to work on 
the decoration of the royal. chateaux under 
Le Brun. 

The second salon is uniform in style 
and decoration with the first and interme- 
diate drawing - rooms, inasmuch as when 
the dividing screens are removed, the three 


monumental, could ever rival. 
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are intended to form one grand room sev- 
enty feet long, with a spacious wing at 
each end. The ceiling is therefore pan- 
elled in natural walnut, with caissons of 
gilt arabesque design. The wallsabove the 
dado of American walnut are hung with 
silk of old-gold tone; on the floor are laid 
immense Oriental carpets, leaving thé wax- 
ed boards visible round the edges. The 
window curtains are cloth of gold, with a 
rich design in red velvet appliqué - work 
of Portuguese origin. The smaller under- 
curtains or blinds are of thin straw-color 
silk, and the wood-work of the windows is 
gilt. One side of this salon is taken up 
by the three casement windows, through 
which we see a characteristic landscape of 
aristocratic London, Prince’s Gate garden, 
with its symmetrical lawns of intense 
green, the severe elliptical curves of yellow 
gravel-walks,thesturdysilhouettesof trees, 
whose blackened and intricately gnarled 
branches bear witness to a long and dismal 
struggle against uncongenial elements; 
and, described around this square of verd- 
ure and protecting railings, the great par- 
allelogram of rectilinear houses with unim- 
aginative facades and uniform porticos. 
Without is London, within is Italy, for 
both the furniture and the pictures which 
adorn the walls are Italian. On the pan- 
els between the windows are Venetian 
mirrors; the tables and cabinets are Mil- 
anese inlaid work of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; the chairs, with the exception of the 
modern upholstered seats which match 
the silk wall hangings, are of the same 
period. The bronzes scattered here and 
there are dainty specimens of fifteenth 
century cire perdue casting ; the chimney- 
piece is a handsome remnant of an Ital- 
ian Renaissance house, surmounted by a 
carved wood over-mantel, designed by Mr. 
Norman Shaw. The five niches of the 
over-mantel contain four black enamel 
Oriental vases of the Ming period, and, in 
the centre, a tall brown enamel vase of ex- 
treme rarity, the companion piece to which 
belongs to Mr. W. T. Walters, of Balti- 
more. Between the windows two fine 
cylindrical Chinese vases of the famille 
verte from the San Donato collection, and 
a gigantic old cloisonné enamel perfume 
burner, add a sharp note of Oriental splen- 
dor to the discreet richness of the harmo- 
ny of brown and gold in which the pic- 
tures are displayed. All are admirably 
framed and advantageously hung, so that 
it is unmixed pleasure to look at them. 
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These pictures are of the Italian schools 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
All of them are choice, and several of them 
are pearls of the first quality. Over the 
chimney-piece is a *‘ Mars and Venus” by 
the Venetian Palma Vecchio (1480-1528), 
with,on the left,around picture of a Madon- 
na by Botticelli, and on the right a round 
picture by Lippo Lippi (1406-1469) repre- 
senting the ‘‘Adoration of the Magi.” On 
the long wall to the right of the fireplace 
is a rare and beautiful portrait of a lady 
by Bernardino Luini (1475-15332), the ten- 
der pupil of Leonardo, who combined the 
perfect skillof his master with something 
of that sweetness of temper and human 
simplicity which characterize the artistic 
vision of the Primitives. Those who have 
seen Luini’s work at Milan, especially the 
frescoes in the Brera Gallery, will have 
realized the directness of presentation and 
the charming purity of his feminine fig- 
ures. Next to the Luini portrait hangs a 
‘*Madonna and St. Joseph adoring the 
Bambino,” by Lorenzo Costa (1460-1535), 
and then a curious variation of Leonar- 
do’s picture of ‘‘St. John” in the Louvre, 
doubtless by some pupil. On this same 
wall are hung two exquisite pictures by 
Lippo Lippi, ‘‘A Madonna and Child,” 
and another ‘‘ Madonna and Child” sur- 
rounded by cherubs against a background 
of blossom. On the panel beyond the 
door is a picture by Memling (1430?-1495), 
representing the Virgin and two female 
saints, clad in splendid robes ornamented 
with pearls and precious stones. Two an- 
gels hold a crown above the head of the 
Virgin, who sits enthroned against a back- 
ground of architecture, flowers, and trail- 
ing vines, with landscape vistas to the 
right and left, showing a castle on a hill 
on one side, and on the other a town and 
port with shipping. On the end wall of 
the room the pearl is a votive picture by 
Giorgione, representing,as was the custom 
in those days, the portraits of the donor 
and his wife in the act of adoring the Holy 
Family. By a curious and fortunate co- 
incidence, Mr. Leyland possesses a sepa- 
rate portrait by Giorgione of the donor de- 
picted in the present composition, and both 
the votive picture and the portrait, so full 
of character and so admirable in tone, are 
perfect examples of the great colorist. 

To have hanging on the walls of one’s 
drawing-room specimens of the work of 
Lippo Lippi, Memling, Giorgione, Luini, 
is no small privilege, the more so when 
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those specimens are not merely adequate 
but of rare excellence. As for Botticelli, 
the idol and inspirer of so many contempo- 
rary English painters, but whom the crities 
and the public alike neglected twenty 
years ago, Mr. Leyland was one of the 
first connoisseurs in England to seek his 
works and to give them places of honor 
in the intimacy of his wsthetic life. We 
have left for the last the four compositions 


the middle of the present century, when 
they were bought by the English collector 
Mr. Barker, at whose sale, some twenty 
years ago, they passed into the hands of 
Mr. Leyland, in a state of perfect fresh- 


ness and absolute authenticity. As we 


find amongst the accessories depicted in 
these compositions the united arms of the 
Pucci and Bini families, we are perhaps 
justified in the hypothesis that the pictures 


SALON FRONTING PRINCE’S GATE, WITH SCREEN AND BURNE-JONES’S “MERLIN AND VIVIANE.” 


by Botticelli, which are the chief orna- 
ment of this drawing-room. The subject 
is the touching and miraculous story of 
Nastagio degli Onesti, related by Boccaccio 
in the eighth tale of the Fifth Day of the 
Decameron. In his biography of the ar- 
tist, Vasari tells us that Botticelli painted 
four pictures with small figures from this 
tale. ‘‘ Similmente in casa Pucci fece 
di figure piccole la novella del Boccaccio 
di Nastagio degli Onesti in quattro qua- 
dri di pittura molto vaga e bella.” The 
four pictures were placed in the Pucci 
Palace at Florence, we may suppose, about 
the year 1487, and remained there until 


were painted on the occasion of a mar- 
riage, probably that of Pier Francesco di 
Giovanni Bini and Lucrezia Pucci, which 
was celebrated in the year 1487. We may 
even carry our conjectures still further 
and reconstitute a whole love romance, in 
which we may imagine that Lucrezia had 
at first disdained the suit of Pier Frances- 
co Bini, and that Boccaccio’s story of the 
punishment of heartless and disdainful 
maidens may have had some peculiar ap- 
propriateness to hercase. Boccaccio’s tale, 
the reader may be reminded, is that of a 
very rich gentleman of Ravenna, Nastagio 
degli Onesti, who fell madly in love with 
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a lady of nobler family than himself, but 
who was so stupidly proud of her birth 
that the more assiduously he courted her 
the more cruelly she disdained him. In 
despair, Nastagio retired with some friends 
to a country estate near Ravenna, where 
he had tents pitched magnificently, and 
spent the time in feasting and joyous 
company, seeking to forget his grief. But 
one Friday, being alone and thinking still 
of the cruelty of his mistress, Nastagio 
wandered into the neighboring pine for- 
est. Suddenly he was startled from his 
revery by piercing cries, and saw, to his 
horrov, a young and beautiful woman pur- 
sued by hounds and followed by a man on 
horseback. Nastagio attempted to inter- 
vene, but in vain. The hounds threw the 
woman, the horseman dismounted, killed 
her with his lance, cut out her heart, and 
flung it to be devoured by the dogs. 
Meanwhile he explained to Nastagio that 
he was violently in love with this woman, 
who treated him so cruelly that he killed 
himself, and was condemned to hell-fire. 
The woman did not long survive the 
pleasure which his death gave her. She 
died soon after, and, not having repented, 
she too was damned. The punishment 


imposed upon the unhappy pair was that 
she should flee before her disdained lover, 
and that he should pursue her as if she 
were his greatest enemy for as many years 


as she made him suffer months. Each 
time he caught her he pierced her with his 
lance, tore out her heart, and threw it to 
his dogs, who devoured it, whereupon the 
woman immediately resuscitated, and the 
terrible chase began anew. Incessantly 
the pursuit goes on, and in every spot 
where the cruel mistress had done any- 
thing to thwart the knight’s love, his 
hounds throw her, and the knight tears 
out the heart that was always so hard tow- 
ard himself. Every Friday, the knight 
informs Nastagio, the chase ends at this 
point of the forest, only to begin again 
immediately. 

Nastagio at this spectacle was divided 
between horror and compassion, but re- 
flecting upon what the knight had told 
him, he conceived a plan whereby the ad- 
venture might prove useful to himself. 
He sent messengers to his parents at Ra- 
venna, telling them that he was ready to 
follow their advice and give up all 
thoughts of changing the cruel heart of 
his disdainful mistress if they would 
grant him a last favor, namely, to induce 


the lady, her parents, and their friends to 
go to dine with him in his woodland sol- 
itude the following Friday. This request 
was granted readily; Nastagio had his 
tents pitched and the table spread in the 
pine forest at the place where he had wit- 
nessed the terrible scene; and the follow- 
ing Friday the guests were horrified by 
the repetition of the spectacle in the midst 
of the banquet. The young lady in par- 
ticular was so struck by the application 
of the adventure to her own case that she 
made amends to her disdained lover, 
whose offer of marriage sie accepted, and 
the pair lived happily together ever after- 
ward. 

The first of Botticelli’s compositions 
represents Nastagio in the forest of pine- 
trees, attempting to save the woman from 
the hounds. The second shows the same 
forest, with the knight, clad in gold niello 
armor, tearing out the heart of the wo- 
man. In the foreground, the knight, dis 
mounted, flays open the woman’s back, 
while his horse stands watching the scene; 
to the right, the dogs devour the heart; 
to the left, Nastagio turns away in hor- 
ror; and in the background we see the 
sea-shore and the chase resumed. The 
third composition represents the dinner 
party in the pine forest interrupted by 
the fearful spectacle of the pursuit of 
the woman by the knight and his 
hounds. The above compositions seem 
to bave been painted by pupils from 
Botticelli’s designs, for we do not find in 
the drawing, in the gestures, or in the 
painting the skill, the grace, and the deli- 
cacy of the master himself. The concep- 
tion of the pictures is wholly due to Botti- 
celli, but, as was the custom in those days, 
the execution was evidently intrusted by 
him to other hands working under his 
supervision. As regards the fourth com- 
position, however, representing the wed- 
ding feast of Nastagio, there can be no 
doubt; it is entirely by the master’s own 
hand, and one of the daintiest of his works. 

The whole picture is a completely beau- 
tiful vision of life. In a green meadow, 
constellated with flowers and bathed in 
soft and warm gray light, such as Botti- 
celli excels in shedding over his fresh and 
fragrant landscapes, the feast is taking 
place under the shelter of a splendid ar- 
cade supported by twelve Corinthian pil- 
lars of blue marble with gilt capitals, five 
along each side and one ateach end. In 
the background is a triumphal arch adorn- 








ed with statues and bass-reliefs; and be- 
yond the arch, in the distance, water, hills, 
and the monuments ofatown. The three 
pillars in the foreground are decorated 
with rings, torch-holders, and branches of 
laurel, and above the capitals are placed 
the enwreathed escutcheons of the Bini 
and Pucci families. Two tables are 
laid, one on each side, parallel with the 
columns. In the centre of the composi- 
tion, and in the immediate foreground, is a 
dresser laden with rich plate and vessels 
of gold and silver, such as Benvenuto 
Cellini wrought; and behind the tables are 
hung, head high, screens of beautiful bro- 
cade, fringed with garlands of verdure, 
which form a sumptuous background to 
set off the figures. At the table to the 
right are seated eleven men, on one side of 
the table only, and at the table on the left, 
eight maidens, likewise along one side 
only, while Nastagio alone sits opposite 
the bride, in an arm-chair of gilt foliated 
scroll-work. The ladies are clad in robes 
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of rose, blue, yellow, green, lilac, purple, 
rose and green, and other delicate com- 
binations, and their sweet and serious 
faces are turned toward each other in 
the act of conversation. The men, too, 
seem absorbed in talking, but at neither 
table does laughter distort the features of 
the guests nor unseemly frivolity mar the 
reposeful dignity of their attitudes or ges- 
tures. But conversation is not the sole 
joy of the feast; the fringed white cloth 
is strewn with fruits and sweetmeats, 
which Nastagio offers to the bride in a 
shallow, blue, gold-rimmed bowl of fine 
faience, and which the guests eat with 
knives and forks; to the left and right, 
too, the servitors, slender and elegant 
youths, dressed in bright-colored cos- 
tumes, advance with rhythmic tread and 
gracefully undulating movements of the 
body, each one holding aloft a dish wound 
round with a long searf-like napkin that 
streams over his shoulder and floats in 
the breeze. How charming and precious 
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in every, detail is this representation of a 
Florentine feast! How minutely refined 
must this Florentine. civilization have 
been, we may imagine from the notes that 
are to be found in contemporary memoirs 
and documents,,and more particularly 
from certain chapters of Francesco Co- 
lonna’s Hypnerotomachia, where the curi- 
ous may read a description of a feast given 
by Queen Eleutherilda—a literary com- 
panion piece to Botticelli’s picture. 

We need not penetrate into the privacy 
of the bedchambers of the Leyland house, 
which are furnished in the English styie 
of the eighteenth century, and, it is need- 
less to add, with the same good taste that 
characterizes the whole dwelling. Mr. 
Leyland’s own chamber and dressing- 
room are full of original drawings by 
Rossetti, whose faithful friend and ad- 
mirer he was. Indeed, it is the work of 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones which gives to 
Mr. Leyland’s house its peculiar interest. 
The Italian pictures are of the choicest, and 
the like can only be found in the great mu- 
seums of Europe; but nowhere else, wheth- 
er in museums or private houses, can you 
see a collection of the work of Rossetti 
and Burne-Jones such as Mr. Leyland 
possesses. 


On the walls of his rooms hang 
the masterpieces of both these artists, 
whose fame is so great and whose works 
are so little known. 

The explanation of this phenomenon is 


simple. With theexception of his first oil- 
painting, ‘‘The Girlhood of the Virgin,” 
executed in 1849, and three water-colors 
shown at Liverpool in 1852, Rossetti never 
exhibited his pictures, nor made any at- 
tempt to impose himself upon the public, 
but lived within a chosen circle of friends 
and admirers, exercising a sort of occult 
royalty over a considerable part of the in- 
tellectual élite of hiscountry. Once only 
did he again enter the lists, in 1870,when 
he published his Poems, which were a 
signal for the renewal of the whole so- 
called pre-Raphaelite question, and for the 
furious polemics of Swinburne, William 
Morris, and Buchanan about the ‘* Flesh- 
ly School of Poetry.” In 1881 Rossetti 
published another volume of Poems and 
Ballads, which were accepted. without 
protestation; and in 1882 he died, at the 
age of fifty-four. Burne-Jones, in the 
same way, shrank from exhibiting in 
promiscuous company, and the public 
never saw his work until the Grosvenor 
Gallery was founded and became the 
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scene of the final triumph of his master 
Rossetti and of himself. 

In speaking of Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones we are obliged to refer to the word 
pre-Raphaelite, which has obtained a hold 
on the pablic mind in connection with 
these men. In reality it would be desir- 
able to blot this word out of our mem- 
ories, and to consider each man as an in 
dividuality, without endeavoring to attach 
him to an artificial group or school of any 
kind. Pre-Raphaelitism was a literary 
rather than an artistic movement. It was 
an echo of the influence of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, of the Tractarian move 
ment, and of the Gothic revival. It wasa 
manifestation of certain moral and philo- 
sophical preoccupations that have little in 
common with the permanent acceptation 
ofart. Wemight even go further and say 
that Rossetti and Burne-Jones are great 
artists not because they were pre-Raph- 
aelites, but in spite of pre-Kaphaelitism. 

In future years, when we walk through 
the rooms devoted to the English paint 
ers in the National Gallery, we shall sum 
up the history of the art of the century 
in a few broad sentences. We shall 
find that the mass of the English paint- 
ers have relied simply upon nature, and 
persistently contented themselves with 
portraiture, the sentimental drama of 
daily life, and the patient transcrip- 
tion of the phenomena of sea, sky, and 
landscape. At the beginning of the 
century we shall notice that some paint- 
ers named Barry, Fuseli, West, and Hay 
don were haunted by poetic ambition, and 
imagined that it was possible to begin 
where Raphael and Michaelangelo had 
left off, and so continue to interest man 
kind by the rearrangement of lifeless 
formulz and wori-out conventions. The 
productions of these men remain, how- 
ever, mere historical curiosities. Then 
we shall observe a change in the current 
ideals of art and the appropriation of new 
stores of poetry and romance, of national 
legend and universal myth. But amidst 
the leading exponents of the new ideals 
we shall not distingyish common qualities 
other than evidences of wide literary cul 
ture, a tendency to dreaminess, symbol 
ism, and definiteness of sensible imagery, 
and a parti pris of imitative admiration 
of the works of the intense and compli- 
sated artists of the fifteenth century, like 
Botticelli, Mantegna, and Memling. 

Amongst the artists of this category two 
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will be found to stand out with all the 
force of their poetical and ultra-refined 
personalities, Dante Gabriel Rossetti and 
Edward Burne-Jones, the former the 
more original of the two, and the latter 
the more assimilative, being content in 
much of his work with variations upon or 
studies from the masters of the fifteenth 
century above mentioned. 

Rossetti is not a preacher, a symbolist, 
a moralist, an ascetic, and fervent ex- 
pounder of abstractions, like Holman 
Hunt, but he is, nevertheless, equally spir 
itualist, mystic, and full of personal and 
recondite meaning. He is the strangest 
mixture which chance has yet produced 
of the Latin and the Northern spirit. Of 
Italian origin, born in England, but hav- 
ing very little English blood in his veins, 
Rossetti, like the Italian painters of the 
Renaissance, devoted himself to painting 
man in preference to nature, but at the 
same time what attracted him was not the 
physical man, the human animal, but the 
inner man. 

Therefore he disdains the fine forms of 
the body, and seeks only expression and 
that kind of facial beauty which renders 
expression most manifest. He is mystic 
in the sense that he seems to have lived 
in an uninterrupted state of ecstasy, com- 
parable somewhat to that mental attitude 
of Dante which suppresses the difference 
between the real and the imaginary, and 
permits the poet to dwell in ‘‘ the sphere 
of the infinite images of the soul.”” Hence 
all Rossetti’s pictures seem to be dreams 
full of silence and solemnity. Like his 
sonnets and ballads, his paintings are vi- 
sions—visions that are often so personal 
to himself, so esoteric, that the painting is 
not completely intelligible without the in- 
tervention of the poet’s exegesis. Take, for 
instance, ‘* The Blessed Damozel,”’ with its 
predella and exquisite frame designed by 
Rossetti himself. This is, in the first 
place, a beautiful and impressive object to 
look upon, suggestive, so far as color is 
concerned, of the splendor of Giorgione 
and the Venetian masters, although whol- 
ly lacking their technical maéstria. As to 
the subject of the picture, whether we have 
read the poem or not, we seize the idea of a 
beautiful young woman who has died in 
the pride of youth, and who awaits in par- 
adise the coming of her lover, who still 
dwells upon earth,and whom we see in 
the predella reclining under a tree and 
yearning for the lost one as she yearns for 
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him. Nevertheless, we appreciate the pic- 
ture more fully when we have read the 
artist’s lyric: 
‘* The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven ; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even ; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 
* . * . * * 
** And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm, 
Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 
And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm.” 


In ‘ Veronica Veronese” the mystic in- 
tentions are not immediately obvious, nor 
does any explanation seem necessary. 
Here is a beautiful blond maiden clad in 
olive-green velvet, with a white necker- 
chief and a reddish-purple girdle. She 
is seated on a dull red chair, and leaning 
over a table on which are some primroses 
and a daffodil. As she listens to a cana- 
ry-bird singing, her fingers stray over the 
chords of a violin, and before her the pa- 
per lies ready to receive the record of the 
notes. The absolute originality of the 
composition, which separates the causes 
in opposite corners of the picture, and 
unites the effects in the intensely ex- 
pressive face, at once strikes one. Such 
an arrangement as this has not been 
conceived before. No artist has painted 
hands in such a position. This is some- 
thing strange, intimate, and at the same 
time dreamily beautiful, comparable with 
nothing that ancient or modern art has 
produced—something so refined, so har- 
monious in effect, and so complete and 
direct in expression that the charm is as 
instantaneous as it is lasting. But even 
in this case the artist has thought fit to 
accompany the picture by a few lines of 
explanation printed on the frame—a quo- 
tation from the fictitious letters of Giro- 
lama Ridolfi, describing how Veronica 
wrote the first notes of a composition on 
a clean sheet of paper; then she grasped 
her bow in order to realize her dream; 
but before taking down the instrument 
she remained an instant motionless, lis- 
tening to the inspiring bird, while her left 
hand wandered over the strings seeking 
the motif. It was the marriage of the 
voices of nature and of the soul, ‘‘the 
dawn of a mystic creation.” 

We will describe one other picture by 
Rossetti, which shows him at his best as a 
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conceiver of beautiful visions, a master of 
arrangement and composition, a deviser 
of harmonious and charming complete- 
ness. This is a comparatively small work, 
called the ** Loving-Cup,” and bearing on 
the frame the salutation, 
“Douce nuit et joyeux jour, 
O chevalier de bel amour.” 


The subject represents a fair young 
lady advancing toward the spectator, 
holding in ‘her right hand a golden lovy- 
ing-cup, and in her left the cover. She 
wears a red robe with long white sleeves. 
Fixed behind the head, with its brown 
wavy hair, is a green veil that falls 
around her neck over the right shoulder. 
On her neck and bosom are necklaces of 
coral and pearls. This beautiful blue- 
eyed maiden is painted against a white 
background diapered with blue and cross- 
ed by a shelf, on which is a row of brass 
plates, with, on the wall below, some 
trailing green ivy. This picture is so 
lovely that even in a simple black and 
white reproduction it can speak for itself, 
and dispense with the praise of halting 
prose. 

Other pictures by Rossetti are subjects 
suggested by Dante, by poems of Keats, 
Coleridge, Tennyson, Robert Browning, 
the Arthurian cycle, the Bible, Boccaccio, 
Shakespeare, or Goethe; and various alle- 
gorical works bearing sonorous Latin or 
Italian titles, such as ‘‘La Donna della 
Finestra,” ‘‘ La bella Mano,” ‘*‘ Venus As- 
tarte,” ‘‘ Le Ghirlandata,” *‘ Ligeia Siren,” 
‘*Sibylla Palmifera,” ‘* La Bionda del Bal- 
cone,” ‘‘Aspecta Medusa,” ‘* Hesterna 
Rosa,” ete., all of them essentially liter- 
ary in their inspiration, many of them 
virtually illustrations of some particular 
text, and unintelligible without the heip 
of the precise words referred to, but at the 
same time remaining sufficiently instinct 
with purely pictorial genius to enable the 
spectator to enjoy and appreciate them 
without comprehending a tithe of the 
hermetic significations which instigated 
the artist in his composition. 

Edward Burne-Jones is more erudite 
though less intense than his master, Ros- 
setti. He attaches higher importance to 
the material representation of a thought 
than to the thought itself; he is more 
pagan than Rossetti; he recurs to the 
myths of antiquity and the vague sym- 
bolism of the Middle Ages rather than 
to the Christian legend; he is greatly 


preoccupied with beauty of form; and, 
unlike Rossetti, whose technical defects 
are too evident to need particularizing, 
Burne-Jones is at once a draughtsman 
and a colorist. On the other hand, his 
inspiration remains essentially literary 
and transcendental rather than _pictu- 
resque; he never paints merely for the 
pleasure of painting. Burne-Jones has a 
palette of his own, composed of soft and 
tender tones that melt into gray har- 
monies of infinite delicacy, and contrast 
markedly with the hot colors @ la Gior 
gione in which Rossetti delighted. 

Our illustration represents one of Burne- 
Jones’s most exquisite compositions, call- 
ed ‘‘ Venus’s Mirror,” a large picture two 
yards long, where we see Venus and nine 
nymphs, blondes or brunettes, grouped 
around a pool, some standing, some 
kneeling, and looking at their reflected 
faces. The scene is laid in an imaginary 
landscape of hills and mossy lawns, be- 
neath a pale blue, luminous sky, the 
whole painted with the clearly defined 
and equal minuteness of Memling. Ev- 
ery cranny in the distant hills is drawn. 
Every petal of the forget-me-nots that 
grow around the pool, every vein of the 
lily leaves that float upon its surfacé every 
sprig of the myrtle bush that Venus fin 
gers as she stands erect in the azure splen- 
dor of her divine elegance, is depicted 
with the most scrupulous exactitude and 
the most inflexible respect for the minutiz 
of nature. Each figure is studied in the 
same patient way. The drapery, of azure, 
violet, red, purple, lilac, is painted with 
equal application. Nothing could be 
more unlike the pictures of the modern 
realists than this dreamy and highly im- 
aginative rendering of poetic conceptions 
which seem to float in an atmosphere of 
beauty that fills the spectator with a sort 
of religious awe, and carries him away 
from coarse materialism into a region of 
tenderly ecstatic revery. 

In the picture of King Cophetua offer- 
ing his crown to the beggar-maid, in the 
‘* Circe,” so expressive in the feline atti- 
tude of the sorceress, in the ‘‘ Seven Days 
of the Creation,” ‘‘Laus Veneris,” ‘‘ Love 
in the Ruins,” ‘‘Day and Night,” and 
‘*Cupid reviving Psyche,” in the Leyland 
collection, we are struck by the intensity 
of the artist’s imaginative effort, by his 
marvellous gift of personification, and at 
the same time by his love of archaism, 
abstraction, and symbolism. Burne- 








A PRE-RAPHAELITE MANSION. 


ROSSETTI'S “VERONICA VERONESE.” 


Jones has certainly a personality of his 
own, but he is as certainly a posthumous 
disciple of the erudite masters of the fif 
teenth century. 

Were we to attempt to establish any 
comparison between Burne-Jones and 
Rossetti, we should note the fact that of 
all the imaginative painters that England 
has produced, the former is the only one 


whose talents of composition, drawing, 
and color are sufficient for the adequate 
rendering of his poetical conceptions, 
whereas Rossetti’s inspiration and inten- 
tions are always superior to his treat 
ment. Yet we must not look for fine 
execution in the work of either of these 
masters, for they have no conception of 
painting as Velasquez, Rembrandt, or 
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Titian understood theart. Fine impasto, 
la belle pate, the charm of mere material 
painting, is unknown to them. They 
have a different conception of art, which 
in their eyes is something far nobler than 
a more or less careful representation of 
nature. Their art is indeed rather litera- 
ture than painting. Their inspiration, as 
we have seen, is almost exclusively liter- 
ary. Rossetti in all his pictures remains 
a pure poet, a dreamer of visions of pro- 
found signification, which he expounds 
and annotates in poems and sonnets. 
The qualities of a painter that he has are 
an impressive and resplendent originality 
of composition, a delight in rich accesso- 
ries, and a love of brilliant color in the 
Venetian taste. His drawing is continu- 
ally at fault; his technical acquirements 
are obviously inadequate in all respects, 
except only in the representation of flow- 
ers, the profusion and beauty of which 
form always so charming a feature in his 
pictures. But in spite of these faults his 
pictures have an artistic as well as an in- 
contestable poetical value; they fascinate 
and move us by the supreme intensity of 
the expression that he has given to his fig- 
ures without having recourse to exag- 
gerated gestures or violent movement. 
Burne-Jones, though more completely 
equipped than Rossetti as a mere painter, 
is less vigorous as a poet, and dwells by 
preference in an atmosphere of slightly 
monotonous, very delicate, and undoubt- 
edly fascinating tenderness. Of the two, 
Rossetti is the original genius, and Burne- 
Jones the accomplished and erudite assim- 
ilator of the intellectual attitudes of old 
masters like Botticelli, Pollajuolo, and 
Mantegna, of whom he has made him- 
self, so to speak, a spiritual contemporary 
by dint of a persistent moral and intel- 
lectual effort, aided by unerring scholar- 
ship and abundant fancy. On the other 
hand, Rossetti and Burne-Jones are equal- 
ly admirable in their noble and disinter- 
ested conception of the dignity of their 
art, in their persistent contempt of all 
that is vulgar and mercantile, and in 
their faithfulness to an elevating and aris- 
tocratic ideal, whose only disadvantage is 
that it is incomprehensible except to the 
few. 

The moment art rises above the com- 
monplace imitation of reality, the es- 
trangement between the artists and the 
multitude begins. 

The art of Rossetti and Burne-Jones is 


not to. be judged by the purely materia] 
and exterior criticism which would be 
adequate in the case of a Bastien Lepage 
or a Dagnan-Bouveret. Any student 
fresh from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts can 
scoff at the preternaturally swan -like 
necks, the enormous hands, and the 
countless physical deformations of Ros 
setti’s ideal women; he may even lament 
that Burne-Jones does not base either his 
drawing or his color on a more strict ob- 
servation of natural truth. But such 
criticism is vain. We are here in pre- 
sence of two personal artists whose works 
either give us pleasure or do not give us 
pleasure; the record of our impressions 
will therefore be either an affirmation of 
joy or of disgust, and that joy or disgust 
we shall be able to analyze and account 
for with reference to our own tempera 
ments or to chosen typical temperaments. 
This is really all we can say with safety. 
In presence of the variety of the produc- 
tions of art and of the certain pleasures 
that we receive from the most diverse 
manifestations of artistic genius, we feel 
less and less inclined to pursue the chi- 
mera of criticism based upon principles. 
Such principles as have hitherto been laid 
down by authoritative speculators are 
constantly proving to be inadequate. At 
one time it is some wholly recalcitrant 
element, like Japanese art, which at once 
claims attention and defies judgment upon 
accepted theories. At another time it is 
the increasing delicacy of the develop- 
ment of our organs of sight, which re- 
quires the entire reformation of all the 
tenets hitherto applied to the appreciation 
of landscape painting. 

Finally we discover that all our ser- 
ried battalions of principles are an em- 
barrassment, and our tendency becomes 
more and more to trust less to dogma 
than to impressions, for we can be sure 
of our impressions, but we can never be 
sure of so-called zsthetic principles. ‘‘I 
know nothing about art, but I know 
what I like.” This remark, so common- 
ly heard, is worthy of respect. It is the 
obscure cry of the natural man who 
yearns and craves for sincerity. 

To criticise according to given princi- 
ples is easy. Such is the method of the 
pedant, of the college essay, and of the 
docile and malleable citizen who is sin- 
cere in a sort of non-personal way, and 
takes his stand upon a creed, upon au- 
thority, and upon that tradition which 
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BURNE-JONES’S “ CIRCE.” 


requires a bench to be placed for the ac- 
commodation of tourists in front of Paul 
Potter's bull. But, surely, to assimilate 
and live by cut and dried principles and 
conventions is a poor occupation for an 
intelligent man or woman in this our 
complex and aspiring age. Criticism, 
like art and literature itself, must fol- 
low the movements of the ever-chan- 
ging spirit of the times, of that Zeitgeist 
which is continually modifying our man- 
ners, our thoughts, and our pleasures. 
What is really valuable and interesting 
is the record of a sincere impression, and 
the analysis and explanation of that im- 
pression which will render it intelligible 
toa sympathetic mind. The fact that the 
people of the past century pronounced 
Raphael to be divine, and obtained a sum 
of pleasure from the contemplation of his 
work, has a retrospective interest. The 
sincere impressions of a typical and 
characteristic modern man in presence 
of Raphael have an immediate interest. 
The art of Raphael remains the same, but 
the eyes and the minds of the men of the 
nineteenth century are widely different 
from the eyes and minds of the men of 
the sixteenth century, or even of the men 
of twenty years ago. That is the rea- 


son why effective, didactic, and dictatorial 
art criticism is a vain illusion. The aim 
of the critic should be disinterested; he 
should not say, ‘‘ This is good,” or, ‘‘ That 
is bad,” or, ‘‘ This should be admired and 
that detested,” but rather, ‘‘ These are the 
impressions which such and such a work 
produce in my mind, and these are the 
concomitant circumstances and more or 
less complete explanations of the zsthet- 
ic phenomena which I experience.” To 
such a record of sincere impressions the 
reader would attach importance accord- 
ing to the sympathetic emotions which 
they might provoke in him, and accord- 
ing to the esteem in which he might 
hold the intellectual personality of the 
writer who emitted them. As Mr. Walter 
Pater has admirably said in a recent vol- 
ume, in all questions of the discrimination 
of schools, whether of art or of literature, 
and in all controversies between tradition 
and innovation, whether we are con- 
cerned with production or with criticism, 
‘the legitimate contention is not of one 
age or school of art against another, but 
of all successive schools alike against 
the stupidity which is dead to the sub- 
stance, and the vulgarity which is dead to 
form.” 
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JIMS LITTLE WOMAN. 


BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


i nga was laughter in the lanes of St. 
Augustine when Jim returned from 
a Northern voyage with a Northern wife. 
He had sailed on the schooner Dawn of 
Day, one hundred and ninety-two tons 
burden, with a full cargo of yellow pine 
andconch-shells. Not that the conch-shells 
were mentioned in the bill of lading, any 
more than five handsome tortoise-shells 
that were securely lashed to the beams in 
the captain’s cabin. These were a pri- 
vate venture of the captain’s and Jim’s. 
The Dawn of Day did a great deal of 
trading with the islands, and it was only 
when the season of Northern tourists was 
over that her owners found it more prof- 
itable to charter her in the lumber busi- 
ness. It was too hot for bringing any 
more bananas from Jamaica, the last were 
half spoiled in the hold, and those North- 
erners who came excitedly after corals 
and sprouted cocoa-nuts and Jamaica bas- 
kets, who would gladly pay thirty cents 
apiece for the best of the conch-shells, 
brought primarily by way of ballast— 
those enthusiastic money - squandering 
Northerners had all flown homeward at 
the first hints of unmistakable summer 
heat, and market was over for that spring. 
St. Augustine is a city of bright sunshine 
and of cool sea winds, a different place 
from the steaming-hot, listless-aired 
Southern ports which Jim knew well— 
Kingston and Nassau and the rest. He 
had sailed between the islands and St. Au- 
gustine and Savannah, and made trading 
voyages round into the Gulf, ever since he 
ran away to sea on an ancient brigantine 
bound for Havana, in his early youth. 
Jim’s grandfather was a Northern man 
by birth, a New-Englander, who had mar- 
ried a Minorcan woman, and settled down 
in St. Augustine to spend the rest of his 
days. Their old coquina house near the 
sea-wall faced one of the narrow lanes 
that ran up from the water, but it had a 
wide window in the seaward end, and 
here Jim remembered that the intemperate 
old sailor sat and watched the harbor, and 
criticised the rigging of vessels, and de- 
fended his pet orange-tree from the rav- 
ages of boys. His wife died long before 
he did, and the daughter, Jim’s mother, 
was married, and her husband ran away 
and never was heard from,and Jim himself 


was ten years old when he walked at the 
head of the funeral procession, dimly con 
scious that the old man had gone up North, 
and that he was to live again there among 
the scenes of his youth. There were a 
few old shipmates walking two by two, 
who had known the captain in his active 
life, but they held no definite views about 
his permanent location in high latitudes 
Still, there was a long procession and a 
handsome funeral; and after a few years 
Jim’s mother died too, a friendly, sad 
faced little creature whom everybody la- 
mented. Jim came into port one day 
after a long absence, expecting to be kissed 
and cried over and coaxed to church and 
mended up, to find the old coquina house 
locked and empty. He shipped again 
gloomily; there was nothing for him to 
do ashore; and that year the boys took all 
the oranges, and people said that the old 
captain’s ghost lived in the house. The 
bishop stopped Jim one day on the plaza, 
and told him that he must come to chureh 
sometimes for his mother’s sake: she was 
a good little woman, and had said many 
a.prayer for her boy. Did Jim ever say 
a prayer for himself? It was a hard life, 
going to sea, and he must not let it be too 
hard for his soul. ‘‘Marry you a good 
wife soon,” said the kind bishop. ‘‘ Bea 
good man in your.own town; you will be 
tired of roving and will want a home. 
God have pity on you, my boy!” 

Jim took off his hat reverently, and 
his frank, bold eyes met the bishop's sad, 
kind eyes, and fell. He had never really 
thought what a shocking sort of fellow he 
was until that moment. He had grown 
used to his mother’s crying, but it was 
two or three years now since she died. 
The fellows on board ship were afraid of 
him when he was surly, and owned him 
for king when he was pleased to turn life 
intoa joke. He was Northern and South- 
ern by turns, this Southern-born young 
sailor. He could talk in Yankee fashion 
like his grandfather until the crew shook 
the ship’s timbers with their laughter. 
But in all his roving sea-life he had never 
been to the coast of Maine until this story 
begins. 

The Dawn of Day was a slow sailer, and 
what wind she had was only a light south- 
westerly breeze. Every other day was & 














dead calm, and so they drifted up the 
Northern coast as if the Gulf Stream alone 
impelled them, making for the island of 
Mount Desert with their yellow pine for 
house - finishing; and somewhere near 
Boothbay Harbor their provisions got low, 
and the drinking-water was too bad alto- 
cvether, and there was nothing else left to 
drink, so the captain put in for supplies. 
They could not get up to the inner har- 
bor next the town, but came to anchor 
near a little village when the wind fell at 
sundown. There were some houses in 
sight, dotted along the shore, and a long 
low building at the water's edge, close to 
the little bay. Jim and the eaptain and 
another man pulled ashore to see what 
could be done about the water-casks, and 
the old water-tank, which was leaky and 
good for nothing when they first put to 
sea, but the captain, who was a lazy soul, 
would not believe it. 

Jim went ashore, and presently put his 
head into a window of the long low 
building; there were a dozen young peo- 
ple there, and two or three men with 
heaps of lobster shells and long rows of 
shining eans. It was a lobster-canning 
establishment, and work was going on 
after-hours. Somebody screamed when 
Jim’s shaggy head and broad shoulders 
shut out the little daylight that was left, 
and a bevy of girls laughed provokingly ; 
but one of them—Jim thought she was a 
child until she came quite close to him-— 
asked what he wanted, and listened with 
intelligent patience until he had quite ex- 
plained his errand. It proved easy to get 
somebody to solder up the water-tank, and 
in spite of the other girls this little red- 
haired, white-faced creature caught her 
hat from a nail by the door, and went off 
with Jim to find the solderer, who lived 
a quarter of a mile down the shore. 

Jim thought of the old bishop many 
times as he walked decently along by the 
little woman’s side. He thought of his 
mother too, and how she used to cry 
over him; he never pitied her for it be- 
fore. He remembered his cross old father 
and those stories about the North, and by 
a strange turn of memory he mentally 
cursed the boys who came to steal the old 
man’s oranges—there in the garden of his 
own empty little coquina house. What 
a thing to have a good little warm-heart- 
ed wife of his own! Jim felt as if he had 
been set on fire—as if something hindered 
him from ever feeling like himself again 
Vou. LXXXII.—No. 487.—9 
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—as if he must forever belong to this lit- 
tle bit of a woman, who almost ran, trying 
to keep up with his great rolling sea 
strides along the road. She had a clear, 
pleasant little voice, and kept looking up 
at him, asking now and then something 
about the voyage as if she were used to 
voyages, and seemed pleased with his 
gruff, shy answers. He heaved a great 
sigh when they came to the solderer's 
door. 

The solderer came out and walked back 
with them, saying that his tools were all at 
the factory. He told Jim that there was 
the best cold spring on the coast conven- 
ient to the schooner, just beyond the fae- 
tory, and a good grocery store near by. 
There was no reason for going up to Booth- 
bay Harbor and losing all that time in the 
morning, and Jim’s heart grew light at 
the news. He sent the solderer off to the 
schooner, and staid ashore himself. The 
captain had already heard about the gro- 
cery, and had gone there. The grum- 
bling member of the crew, who was left in 
the boat, looked back with heart-felt as- 
tonishment to see Jim sit down on a piece 
of ship timber beside that strange little 
woman, and begin to talk with her as if 
they were old friends. It was a clear 
June evening, the sky was pale yellow in 
the west, and on the high land above the 
shore a small jangling bell rang in its 
white steeple. A salt breath of sea wind 
ruffled the smooth water. The lights 
went out in the canning factory and 
twinkled with bright reflections from the 
schooner. The solderer finished his work 
on board, and was put ashore close to his 
own house; as for the captain, he re- 
mained with some new-made friends at 
the grocery. 

They wondered on the deck of the 
Dawn of Day what had come over Jim; 
they laughed and joked, and thought that 
he might have found one of his relations 
about whom he had told the Yankee 
stories. As long as there was any light 
to see, there he sat, an erect, great fel- 
low, with the timid-looking little woman 
like a child by his side. The captain 
came off late, and in a state unbefitting 
the laws of Maine, and Jim came with 
him, sober, pleasant, but holding his head 
in that high, proud way which forbade 
any craven soul from putting an unwel- 
come question. 

The next morning, when the wind rose, 
the Dawn of Day put out to sea again. 
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Somebody besides Jim may have noticed 
that a white handkerchief fluttered at one 
of the canning factory windows, but no- 
body knew that it meant so much to Jim 
as this: the little woman was going to 
marry him, and promised by that signal 
to come to Mount Desert to meet him. 
They had no more time for courtship; it 
was now or never with the quick-tempered 
fellow. Little Martha did not dare to 
promise until she had thought it over that 
night; bat she was a lonely orphan, and 
had no ties to keep her there. Jim had 
told her about his home and his orange- 
tree in the South, and when morning 
came she had thought it over and said 
yes, and then even cried a little to see the 
old schooner go out to sea. She said yes 
because she loved him; besides, she had 
never thought that anybody would fall in 
love with her, she was so small and queer, 
and not like the rest of the girls. Jim 
had certainly waved his handkerchief in 
reply; and as Marty remembered that, 
she felt in her pocket for a queer smooth 
shell to make herself sure that she was 
not dreaming. Jim had carried this shell 
in his pocket for good luck, as his strange 
old seafaring grandfather had done be- 
fore him, and by it he plighted his faith 
and troth. Before they sighted Monhe- 
gan, running far out to catch the wind, 
he told the skipper that he was going to 
be married, and expected to carry his wife 
down to St. Augustine in the Dawn of 
Day. The skipper swore roundly, but 
Jim was the ablest man aboard, and had 
been shipped that voyage as first mate. 
They were short-handed, and he was in 
Jim's power in many ways. There wasa 
wedding before the week was out at a 
minister's house, and Jim gave the minis- 
ter's wife a pretty basket of shells besides 
what Marty considered to be a generous 
wedding fee. He had bought a suit of 
ready-made clothes before he went to the 
cousin’s house where the little woman 
had promised to wait for him. Marty 
did not explain to this cousin that she had 
only seen her lover once in the twilight. 
She wondered if people would think Jim 
rough and strange, that was all; but Jim 
for once was in possession of small sav- 
ings, and when he came, so tall and dark, 
shaven and shorn and dressed like other 
people, she fell to crying with joy and ex- 
citement, and had much difficulty in ex- 
plaining to her lover that it was nothing 
but happiness and love that had brought 


such tears. And after the yellow pine 
was on the wharf, and the conch-shells 
sold at unexpected rates to a dealer in 
curiosities at Bar Harbor, who got news 
of them, and after much dickering gave 
but a meagre price for the tortoises also, 
the Dawn of Day set forth again south 
ward with dried fish and flour from Port 
land, where, with his share of the conch 
shell gains, Jim had given his wife such 
a pleasuring as he thought a lord who had 
an earldom at his back might give his fair 
lady. 

When the crew first caught sight of 
Jim’s small, red-headed, and pale faced 
wife, the discrepancy in the size of the 
happy couple was more than could be 
silently borne. Jim always spoke of her 
as his little woman, and Jim’s little woman 
she was to the worldin general. She was as 
proud-spirited as he. She seldom scolded, 
but she could grow pale in the face and 
keep silence if things went wrong. The 
schooner was a different place on that re 
turn voyage. They had the captain’s cabin, 
and she made it look pretty with her gir] 
ish arts. She mended everybody's clothes, 
and took care of the schooner’s boy when 
he was sick with a fever turn—a hard- 
faced little chap who had run about from 
ship to ship, just as Jim had; and though 
the wind failed them most of the time 
going South, they were all sorry when 
they reached St. Augustine bar. The last 
Sunday night of all, Jim’s littie woman 
got out her Moody and Sankey song-book 
for the last time, and sang every tune she 
knew in her sweet, old-fashioned voice. 
She was rough in her way sometimes, 
but the crew of the Dawn of Day kept to 
the level of its best manners in her hear 
ing all the time she was on board. As 
they lay out beyond the bar, waiting for 
enough water to get in, she strained her 
eyes to see her future home. There was 
the queer striped light-house, with its 
corkscrew pattern of black and white, and 
far beyond were the tall, slender towers 
of a town that looked beautiful against 
the sunset, and a long low shore, white 
with sand and green here and there with 
a new greenness which she believed to be 
orange-trees. She may have had a pang 


of homesickness for the high ledgy pas- 
ture shores at home, but nobody ever 
guessed it. If ever anybody in this world 
married for love, it was Jim’s little woman. 

It was not long before the dismal little, 
boarded-up, spidery coquina house was 















as clean as a whistle, with new glass win- 
dows and fresh whitewash inside and 
vellow wash outside; with curtains and 
rugs and calico cushions, and a shining 
cooking stove, on which such meals were 
coneocted as Jim never dreamed of hay- 
ing for hisown. The little woman had a 
small inheritance of house-keeping goods, 
which had been packed into the schoon- 
er’s hold; luckily these had been in charge 
of the Northeast Harbor cousin; as Jim 
said, they had to get married, for every- 
thing came right and there was nothing 
else to do. He seemed as happy as the 
day was long, and for once was glad to 
be ashore. They went together to do their 
marketing, and he showed her the gray 
old fort one afternoon and the great hotels 
with the towers. In narrow St. George 
Street, under the high flower-lined bal- 
conies, everybody seemed to know Jim, 
and they had to spend much time in do- 
ing a trifling errand. Go into St. George 
Street when she woula, the narrow thor- 
oughfare was filled with people, and dark- 
eyed men and women leaned from the 
baleonies and talked to passers-by in a 
strange lingo, which Jim seemed to know. 
People laughed a good deal as they passed, 
and the little woman feared that they 
might think she was queer-looking. She 
hated to be so little when Jim himself 
was so big; but somehow the laughter all 
stopped after one day, when a man with 
an evil face said something in a mocking 
voice, and Jim, blazing with wrath, caught 
him by the waist and threw him over the 
fence into a garden. 

‘*They laugh to think o’ me getting so 
small a wife,” said Jim, frankly, one day 
in one of his best moods. ‘‘ One o’ the boys 
thought I’d raised me a fambly while we 
was gone, and said I'd done well for a lit- 
tle gal, but where was the old lady. I 
promised I'd bring him round to supper 
some night, too; he’s a good fellow,” 
added Jim. ‘‘ We'll have some o’ your 
clam fritters, and near about stuff him to 
death.” 

The summer days flew by, and to every- 
body’s surprise Jim lived the life of a 
sober man. He went to work on one of 
the new harbor jetties at his wife’s recom- 
mendation, and did good service. He gave 
Marty his pay, and was amused and as- 
tonished to see how far she made it go. 
With plenty of good food he seemed to 
have lost bis craving for drink in great 
measure; and they had two boarders, 
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steady men and Jim's mates, for there 
was plenty of room; and the little woman 
was endlessly busy and happy. Jim had 
his dark Spanish days with a black scowl, 
and Marty had her own hot tempers, that 
came, as she said, of the color of her hair. 
Like other people, they had their great 
and small troubles and trials, but these 
always ended in Marty’s stealing into her 
husband's lap as he sat by the window in 
his father’s old chair. The months went 
by, and winter came, and spring and their 
baby came, and then they were happier 
than ever. Jim, for his mother’s sake, 
carried him to the old bishop to be chris- 
tened, and all the neighbors flocked in af- 
terward and were feasted. But there was 
no mistake about it, Jim drank more than 
was good for him that day in his pride 
and joy, and had an out and out spree 
while the baby’s mother was helpless in 
bed; it was the first great worry and sor- 
row of their married life. The neighbors 
came and sat with Marty and told her all 
about him; and she got well as fast as 
she could and went out, pale and weak, 
after him, and found Jim in a horrid den 
and brought him home. But he was 
sorry, and said it was all the other fel- 
lows’ fault, and a fellow must have his 
fling. The little woman sighed, and cried 
too when there was nobody to see her. 
She had never believed, though she had 
had warnings enough, that there was 
any need of being anxious about Jim. 
Men were different from women. Yet 
anybody so strong and masterful ought 
surely to master himself. But things 
grew worse and worse; and at last, when 
the old schooner, with a rougher-looking 
crew than usual, came into the harbor, the 
baby’s father drank with them all one 
night, and shipped with them next morn- 
ing, and sailed away, in spite of tears and 
coaxing, on a four months’ voyage. 
Marty had only three cents in her thrifty 
little purse at the time. It was a purse 
that her mate at the canning factory gave 
her the Christmas before she was mar- 
ried. All the simple, fearless old life 
came up before her as she looked at it. 
The giver had cried when they parted, 
and had written once or twice, but the 
last letter had been long unanswered. 
Marty had lost all her heart’ now about 
writing; she must wait until Jim was at 
home and steady again. Alas, the months 
went by, and it seemed as if that time 
would never come. Jim came home at 
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last, drunk and scolding, and when he 
went away again with the schooner it 
would have been a relief to be rid of him, 
if it were not for the worry. He did not 
look so strong and well as he used. Un- 
der the tropic skies his habits were mur- 
dering him slowly. The only comfort 
Marty could take in him was when he lay 
asleep, with the black hair curling about 
his smooth white forehead, and that 
pleasant boyish look coming out on his 
face instead of the Spanish scowl. His 
little woman lost ‘ier patience at last, and 
began to wear a scowl too. She was a 
peppery little body, and sometimes Jim 
felt himself aggrieved and called her sharp 
names in foreign tongues. He had a way 
of bringing his cronies home to supper 
when She was tired, and ordering her about 
contemptuously before the low-faced men. 
At last one night they made such a racket 
that a group of idle negroes clustered 
about the house, laughing and jeering at 
the company within. Marty’s Northern 
fury rose like a winter gale; she was vexed 
by the taunts of a woman who lived up 
the lane, who used to come out and sit on 
her high blue balcony and spy all their 
goings on, and call the baby poor child 
so that his mother could hear. Jims lit- 
tle woman drove the ribald company out 
of doors that night, and they quailed, 
drunk as they were, before her angry 
eyes. They chased the negroes in their 
turn, and went off shouting and swear- 
ing down the bay-side. They tried to 
walk on the sea-wall, and one man fell 
over and was too drunk to find his way 
ashore, and lay down on the wet shelly 
mud. The tide came up and covered Joe 
Black, and that was the last of him, which 
was not without its comfort, for Jim 
staid humbly at home, and tried to make 
his wife think better of him for days to- 
gether. He had won an out and out bad 
name in the last year. Nobody would 
give him a good job ashore now, so that 
he had to go to sea. He was apt to lead 
his companions astray, and go off on a 
frolic with too many followers. Yetevery- 
body liked Jim and greeted him warmly 
when he came ashore; and he could walk 
as proudly as ever through the town 
when he had had just drink enough to 
make him think well of himself and ev- 
erybody else. He dodged round many a 
corner to avoid meeting the bishop, that 
good gray-haired man with the kind, 
straightforward eyes. 
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Marty made a good bit of money in the 
season. She liked to work, and was al- 
ways ready to do anything there was to 
do—scrubbing or washing and ironing or 
sewing-—and she came to be known in the 
town for her quickness and power of work. 
While Jim was away she always got on 
well and saved something; but when he 
came in from his voyages things went 
from bad to worse; and after a while there 
was news of another baby, and the first 
one was cross and masterful; and the 
woman up the lane, in her rickety blue 
balcony, did nothing but spy discomforts 
with her mocking eyes. 

Jim was more like himself that last 
week before he went to sea than for along 
time before. He seemed sorry to go, and 
kept astonishingly sober all the last few 
days, and picked the oranges and planted 
their little vegetable garden without be 
ing asked, and made Marty a new bench 
for her tubs that she had only complained 
of needing once or twice. He worked at 
loading the schooner down at the saw- 
mill, and came home early in the even- 
ing, and Marty began to believe that she 
had at last teased him and shamed him 
into being decent. She even thought of 
writing to her friend in Boothbay after 
two years’ silence, she had such new 
hopes about being happy and prosperous 
again. She talked to Jim about that 
night when they first saw each other, and 
Jim was not displeased when she got the 
lucky shell out of a safe hiding-place and 
showed him that she had kept it. They 
looked each other in the face as they sel- 
dom did now, and each knew that the 
other thought the shell had brought little 
luck of late. Jim sat down by the win- 
dow and pulled Marty into his lap, and 
she began to cry the minute her head 
was on his shoulder. Life had been so 
hard. What had come over Jim? 

‘**That old bishop o’ my mother’s,” fal- 
tered Jim. ‘‘ He's been givin’ it to me; 
he catched me out by the old gates, and 
he says, ‘Jim, you're goin’ to break vour 
little woman's heart.’ Was that so, Mar 
ty?” 

Marty said nothing; she only nodded 
her head against his shoulder and cried 
like a child. She could feel his warm 
shoulder through his coat, and in a min- 
ute he asked her again, ‘*‘ Was that so, 
Marty?” And Marty, for answer, only cried 
a little less. It was night, and Jim was 
going away in themorning. The crickets 

















were chirping in the garden. Somebody 
went along the sea-wall singing, and Jim 
and his little woman sat there by the 
window. 

‘The devil gets me,” said Jim at last, 
in a sober-minded Northern way that he 
had sometimes. ‘‘ There’s an awful wild 
streak in me. I ain’t goin’ to have you 
cry like mother always done. I'm goin’ 
to settle down an’ git a steady job ashore, 
after this one v’y'ge to the islands. I’m 
goin’ to fetch ye home the handsomest 
basketful of shells that ever you see, an’ 
then I’m done with shipping, I am so.” 

‘*Tain’t me only; ’tis them poor little 
babies,” said Marty, in a tired, hopeful 
little voice. She had done crying now. 
She felt somehow as if the reward for all 
her patience and misery was coming. 

‘*T wouldn’t go off an’ leave ye now, 
as things be with ye,” said Jim; ‘* but 
you see we need the money; an’ then I’ve 
shipped, and the old man’s got my word. 
I’m stout to work aboard ship, an’ he 
knows it, the cap’n does. The old bishop 
he warned me against the cap’n; he said, 
if ‘twa’n’t for him I'd be master o’ a bet- 
ter vessel myself. He works me hard 
an’ keeps me under. I do believe the 
bishop’s right about him, and I'd kept 
clear from drink often if *twa’n’t for the 
old man.” 

‘* You've kep’ you under,” said honest 
Marty. ‘‘ Nobody ain't master over you 
when it comes to that. You've got to set 
your mind right against drink an’ the 
cap’n, Jim.” 

‘*Tt’s so - - hot in them islands,” 
Jim explained. ‘‘ You get spent, and have 
to work right through everything; but I 
give you my honest word I'll bring you 
home my pay this trip.” 

At which promise the little woman gave 
a pleased sigh, and moved her head as if 
for sheer comfort. She tried to think 
whether there was anything else she could 
have done to the poor clothes in his batter- 
ed sea-chest; then she fell asleep. When 
she waked in the morning Jim had laid 
her on the bed like a child, and spread an 
old shawl over her, and had gone. At 
high tide in the early morning the schoon- 
er Dawn of Day had come up from the 
saw-mill wharf with a tug, and sent a boat 
ashore for Jim. Marty had never miss- 
ed him as she did that morning; she had 
never felt so sure of his loving her, and 
had waked thinking to find herself still 
in his arms as she had fallen asleep. 
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There stood the empty chair by the win- 
dow; and through the window, over 
beyond the marshes, she could see the 
gray sails of the schooner standing out 
to sea. Oh, Jim! Jim! and their little 
child was crying in the crib, like a hungry 
bird in its nest—the poor little fellow !— 
and calling his father with pleading con- 
fidence. Jim liked the brave little lad. 
When he was sober he always dressed up 
on Sundays and took little Jim and his 
woman fora walk. Sometimes they weut 
to the old Spanish burying-ground, and 
Jim used to put the baby on his grandfa- 
ther’s great tombstone, built strong over 
his grave like a little house, and pick 
the moss from the epitaph with his great 
sea jJack-knife. His mother had paid for 
the tomb. She was laid at one side of it, 
but Jim had never built any tomb for her. 
He meant to do it, some time, and Marty 
always picked some flowers and green 
sprigs and laid them on the grave with its 
bits of crumbling coquina at the head and 
foot. 

In spite of a pain at her heart, and a 
foreboding that Jim would never come 
back from this unwilling voyage, the lit- 
tle woman went up the lane boldly that 
late morning after he sailed; she no longer 
feared the mocking smile and salutation 
of the neighbor in the balcony. She went 
to her work cheerfully, and sang over it 
one of her Moody and Sankey hymns. 
She made a pleasure for the other women 
who were washing too, with her song 
and her cheerful face. She was such a 
little woman that she had a box to 
stand on while she washed, but there 
never was such a brisk little creature to 
work. 

Somehow everything prospered in the 
next two months until the new baby 
came. Some young women hired all her 
spare rooms, and paid well for their lodg- 
ing, besides being compassionate and 
ready to give a little lift with the house- 
work when they had the time. Marty 
had never laid by so much money before, 
and often spoke with pride of her hand- 
some husband to the lodgers, who had 
never seen him: they were girls from the 
North, and one of them had once worked 
in a canning factory. One day Marty 
wrote to her own old friend, and asked 
her to come down by the steamer to Sa- 
vannah, and then the rest of the way by 
rail, to make her a long visit. There was 
plenty of hotel work in the town; her 
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lodgers themselves got good wages on 
George Street. Jim was not skilled with 
his pen; he never wrote to her when he 
went away, but ever since they were mar- 
ried Marty always had a dream one of 
the nights while he was gone, in which 
she saw the schooner’s white sails against 
a blue sky,and Jim himself walking the 
deck to and fro, holding his head high, as 
he did when he was pleased. She always 
saw the Dawn of Day coming safe into 
harbor in this dream; but one day she 
thought with a sudden chill that for this 
voyage the good omen was Jacking. Jim 
had taken the lucky shell along; at any 
rate, she could not find it after he went 
away; that was a little thing, to be sure, 
but it gave some comfort, until one morn- 
ing, in shaking and brushing the old chair 
by the seaward window, out dropped the 
smooth white shell. The luck had staid 
with her instead of going with poor Jim, 
and the time was drawing near for his 
return. The new baby was a dear little 
girl; she knew that Jim wanted a girl 
baby, and now, with the girl baby in her 
arms, she began her weary watch for 
white sails beyond the marshes. The win- 
ter days dawned with blue skies and white 
clouds sailing over; the town began to fill 
with strangers. As she got strong enough 
there was plenty of work waiting for her. 
The two babies were a great deal too large 
and heavy for their little mother to tend; 
they seemed to take after Jim in size, and 
to grow apace, and Marty took the proud 
step of hiring help. There was a quiet 
little colored girl, an efficient midget of a 
creature, who had minded babies for a 
white woman in Baya Lane, and was not 
without sage experience. Marty had 
bought a perambulator the year before 
from a woman at one of the boarding- 
houses, who did not care to carry it North. 
When she left the hired help in charge 
that first morning, and hurried away to 
her own work, the neighbor of the blue 
balcony stood in her lower doorway and 
bade her a polite good-morning. But 
Jim’s little woman's eyes glittered with 
strange light as she hurried on in the 
shadow of the high wall, where the orange 
boughs hung over, and beyond these, 
great branches laden with golden clusters 
of ripening loquots. She had not looked 
out of the seaward window, as she always 
liked to do before she left the house, and 
she was sorry, but there was no time to go 
back. 
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The old city of St. Augustine had never 
been more picturesqueand full of color than 
it was that morning. Its narrow thorough 
fares, with the wide, overhanging upper 
balconies that shaded them, were bus, 
and gay. Strangers strolled along, stop 
ping in groups before the open fronts of 
the fruit shops, or were detained by eage: 
venders of flowersand orange-wood walk 
ing-sticks. There were shining shop win 
dows full of photographs and trinkets of 
pink shell- work and palmetto. There 
were pink feather fans, and birds in cages, 
and strange shapes and colors of flowers 
and fruits, and stuffed alligators. The 
narrow street was full of laughter and 
the sound of voices. Lumbering carriages 
clattered along the palmetto pavement, 
and boys and men rode by on quick, wild 
little horses as if for dear life, and to the 
frequent peril of persons on foot. Some 
times these small dun or cream-colored 
marsh tackeys needed only a cropped 
mane to prove their suspected descent 
from the little steeds of the Northmen, or 
their cousinship to those of the Greek 
friezes; they were, indeed, a part of the 
picturesqueness of the city. 

The high gray towers of the beautiful 
Ponce de Leon Hotel, with their pointed 
red roofs, were crowned with ornaments 
like the berries of the chinaberry-trees, and 
Marty looked up at them as she walked 
along, and at the trees themselves, hung 
with delicate green leaves like a veil. 
Spring seemed to come into the middle 
of summer in that country; it was the 
middle of February, but the season was 
very early. There was a mocking- bird 
trying its voice here and there in the 
gardens. The wind- tattered bananas, 
like wrecked windmills, were putting out 
fresh green leaves among their ragged 
ones. There were roses and oranges in 
bloom, and the country carts were bring 
ing in new vegetables from beyond the 
old city gates; green lettuces and baskets 
of pease and strawberries, and trails of 
golden jasmine were everywhere about 
the gray town. Down at the foot of the 
narrow lanes the bay looked smooth and 
blue, and white sails flitted by as you 
stood and looked. The great bell of the 
old cathedral had struck twelve, and as 
Marty entered the plaza, busy little soul 
that she was and in a hurry as usual, 
she stopped, full of a never outgrown 
Northern wonder at the foreign sights 
and sounds—the tall palmettoes; the 














riders with their clinking spurs; the gay 
strangers; the three Sisters of St. Joseph, 
in their quaint garb of black and white, 
who came soberly from their parish school 
close by. Jim’s little woman looked more 
childlike than ever. She always wore a 
short dress about her work, and her short 
crop of red curly hair stood out about 
her pale face under the round palmetto 
hat. She had been thinking of Jim, and 
of her afternoon’s affairs, and of a strange 
little old negro woman who had been 
looking out of a doorway as she passed. 
It seemed to Marty as if this old wither- 
ed creature could see ghosts in the street 
instead of the live passers-by. She never 
looked at anybody who passed, but some- 
times she stood there for an hour looking 
down the street and mumbling strange 
words to herself. Jim’s little woman was 
not without her own superstitions; she 
had been very miserable of late about 
Jim, and especially since she found his 
lucky shell. If she could only see him 
coming home in her dream; she had al- 
ways dreamed of him before! 

Suddenly she became aware that all 
the little black boys were running through 
the streets like ants, with single bananas 
or limp, over-ripe bunches of a dozen; 
and she turned quickly, running a few 
steps in her eagerness to see the bay. 
Why had she not looked that way before? 
There at the pier were the tall masts and 
the black and green hull of the Dawn of 
Day. She had come in that morning. 
Marty felt dizzy, and had to lean for a 
minute against the old cathedral door- 
way. There was a drone of music inside; 
she heard it and lost it; then it came 
again as her faintness passed, and she ran 
like a child down the street. Her hat 
blew off and she caught it with one hand, 
but did not stop to put it on again. The 
long pier was black with people down at 
the end next the schooner, and they were 
swarming up over the side and from the 
deck. There were red and white parasols 
from the hotel in the middle of the crowd, 
and a general hurry and excitement. 
Everybody but Marty seemed to have 
known hours before that the schooner 
was in. Perhaps she ought to go home 
first; Jim might be there. Nowshe could 
see the pretty Jamaica baskets heaped on 
the top of the cabin, and the shining col- 
ors of shells, and green plumes of sprout- 
ed cocoa-nuts for planting, and the great 
white branches and heads of coral; she 
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could smell the ripe fruit in the hold, and 
caught sight of some of the crew. At 
last she was on the gangway, and some- 
body on deck swore a great oath under 
his breath. ‘* Boys,” he said, in a loud 
whisper, ‘‘here’s Jim’s littke woman!” 
and two or three of them dropped quick- 
ly between decks and down into the hold 
rather than face her. When she came on 
board there was nobody to be seen but the 
hard-faced cabin-boy whom she had taken 
care of in a fever as they came down from 
Boothbay. He had been driving a brisk 
trade with some ladies down in the cap- 
tain’s cabin. 

‘** Where's Jim gone?” said Marty, look- 
ing at him fiercely with her suspicious 
gray eyes. 

‘** You'd better go ask the cap’n,” said 
the boy. He was two years older than 
when she first knew him, but he looked 
much the same, only a little harder. Then 
he remembered how good Marty had been 
to him,and that the “old man” was in 
a horrid temper. He took hold of Mar- 
ty’s thin, freckled, hard - worked little 
hand, and got her away aft into the 
shadow and behind the schooner’s large 
boat. ‘*‘ Look here,” he faltered, ‘‘ I’m 
awful sorry, Marty; it’s too bad, but— 
Jim’s dead.” 

Jim’s little woman looked the young 
fellow straight in the face, as if she were 
thinking about something else, and had 
not heard him. 

‘*Here, sit right down on this box,” 
said the boy. But Marty would not sit 
down; she had a dull sense that she must 
not stay any longer, and that the sun was 
hot, and that she could not walk home 
along the sea-wall alone. 

*“Tll go home with you,” said the boy, 
giving her a little push; but she took hold 
of his hand and did not move. 

‘*Say it over again what you said,” she 
insisted, looking more and more strange, 
her short red hair was blowing in the wind 
all about her face, and her eyes had faded 
and faded until they looked almost white. 

‘*‘Jim’s dead,” said the hard -looking 
boy, who thought he should ery himself, 
and wished that he were out of such a 
piece of business. The people who had 
come to chaffer for shells began to look 
at them and to whisper. ‘ He's dead. 
He—well, he-was as steady as a gig ’most 
all the time we was laying off o' Kings- 
ton, and the ol’ man couldn't master him 
to go an’ drink by night; and Jim he 
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wouldn't let me go ashore; told me he’d 
*bout kill me; an’ I sassed him up an’ 
down for bossin’, and he never hit me a 
clip back nor nothin’: he was strange 
this voyage. I never see him drunk but 
once—when we first put into Nassau—and 
then he was a-cryin’ afterwards; and into 
Kingston he got dizzy turns, and was took 
sick and laid in his bunk while we was 
unloadin’. "T'was blazin’ hot. You never 
see it so hot; an’ the ol’ man told how 
‘twas his drinkin’ the water that give 
him a fever; an’ when he went off his 
head, the old man got the hospit’l folks, 
an’ they lugged him ashore a-ravin’; 
an’ he was just breathin’ his last the 
day we sailed. We see his funeral as 
we come out o’ harbor; they was goin’ 
out buryin’ of him right off. I ain’t seen 
it myself, but Jim Peet was the last ashore, 
an’ he asked if ‘twas our Jim, an’ they 
said ‘twas. They’d sent word in the 
mornin’ he was ‘bout gone, and we 
might’s well sail f we was ready.” 

‘* Jim Peet saw his funeril ?”’ gasped the 
little woman. ‘He felt sure twas Jim?” 

“Yes,’m. You come home ’long o’ me; 
folks is lookin’,” said the boy. ‘‘Come, 
now; I'll tell you some more goin’ along.” 

Marty came with him through the 
crowd; she held her hat in her hand, and 
she went feeling her way, as if she were 
blind, down the gangway plank. When 
they reached the shore and had gone a 
short distance, she turned, and told the 
lad that he need not come any further; if 
he would bring his togs over before the 
schooner sailed, she would mend them all 
up nice for him. Then she crept slowly 
along Bay Street bareheaded; the sun on 
the water at the right blinded her a little. 
Sometimes she stopped and leaned against 
the fence or a house front, and so at last 
got home. It was mid-day, there was not 
a soul in the house, and Jim was dead. 


That night she dreamed of a blue sky 
and white sails, and Jim, with his head 
up, walking the deck, as he came into 
harbor. 


All the townsfolk who lived by the wa- 
ter-side and up and down the lanes, and 
many of the strangers at the hotels, heard 
of poor Marty’s trouble. Her poorest 
neighbors were the first to send a little 
purse that they had spared out of their 
small savings and earnings; then by-and- 
by some of the hotel people and those who 
were well to do in the town made her 


presents of money and of clothes for the 
children; and even the spying neighbor of 
the balcony brought a cake, and some figs. 
all she had on her tree, the night tlie 
news was known, and put them on the 
table, and was going away without a 
word, but Marty ran after her and kissed 
her, for the poor soul’s husband had been 
lost at sea, and so they could weep to 
gether. But after the dream everybody 
said that Marty was hurt in her mind by 
the shock. She could not ery for her own 
loss when she was told over and over about 
her neighbor’s man; she only said to ey 

ery one who came that they were very 
kind, and she was seeing trouble, but she 
was sure that Jim would come back; she 
knew it by her dream. They must wait 
and see. She could not force them to 
take their money back, and when she 
grew too tired and unstrung to plead 
about it any longer, she put it together 
in a little box, and hid it on a high cup 
board shelf in the chimney. There was 
a wonderful light of hope in her face in 
these days; she kept the little black girl 
to tend the two babies, and kept on with 
her own work. Everybody said that she 
was not quite right in the brain. She was 
often pointed out to strangers in that 
spring season, a quaint figure, so small, so 
wan, and battling against the world for 
her secret certainty and hope. 

Never a man’s footstep came by the 
house at night that she did not rouse and 
start with her heart beating wildly; but 
one, two, three months went by, and still 
she was alone. Once she went across the 
bay to the light-house island—babies, 
baby-carriage, the small hired help, and 
all—and took the railway that leads down 
to the south beach. It wasa holiday, and 
she hoped that from that southern point 
she might look far seaward, and catch 
sight of the returning sails of the old 
schooner. She would not listen to her 
own warnings that Jim had plenty of 
ways of getting home besides waiting for 
the Dawn of Day. Those who saw the 
little company strike out across the sand 
to the beach laughed at the sight. The 
hired help pushed the empty perambulator 
with all the strength she could muster 
through the deep white sand, and over the 
huge green, serpent-like vines that wound 
among the low dunes. Marty carried the 


baby and tugged the little boy by the otl- 
er hand, and sat down at the edge of the 
beach all alone, while the children played 








in the sand or were pushed to and fro. 
She strained her eyes after sails, but only 
a bark was in sight to the northward be- 
yond the bar, and a brigantine was beat- 
ing southward, and far beyond that was a 
schooner going steadily north, and it was 
not the Dawn of Day. All the time Jim’s 
little woman kept saying to herself: ‘‘I 
had the dream; I had the dream. Jim 
will come home.” But as this miserable 
holiday ended, and they left the great 
sand desert and the roar of the sea behind 
them, she felt a new dread make her 
heart heavier than ever it had been be- 
fore; perhaps the dream was mocking 
her, and he was dead indeed. 

Then Marty had need of comfort. She 
believed that as long as she kept faith in 
her omen it would come true, and yet her 
faith slowly ebbed in spite of her. It was 
a cruel test, and she could not work as 
she used; she felt the summer heat as 
she never had before. All her old asso- 
ciations with the cool Northern sea-coast 
began to call her to come home. She 
wondered if it would not do to go north 
for a while and wait for Jim there. The 
old friend had written that next winter 
she would come down for the visit, and 
somehow Marty longed to get home for 
a while, and then they could come south 
together; but at last she felt too tired and 
weak, and gave up the thought. If it 
were not for the children, she could go to 
Jamaica and find out allabout Jim. She 
had sent him more than one letter to 
Kingston, but no answer came. Perhaps 
she would wait now until next summer, 
and then go north with Lizzie. 

In midsummer the streets are often 
empty at mid-day, and the old city seems 
deserted. Marty sometimes took the chil- 
dren and sat with them in the plaza, where 
it was shady. Often in the spring they all 
wandered up the white pavement of the 
street by the great hotel to see the gay 
Spanish flags, and to hear the band play 
in the gardens of the Ponce de Leon; but 
the band did not play any more. Marty 
used to tell the eldest of the children 
that when his father came home he 
would take him sailing in the bay, and 
the little fellow got a touching fashion 
of asking every morning if his father 
were coming that day. It was asad sum- 
mer—a sad summer. Marty knew that 
her neighbors thought her a little crazed ; 
at last she wondered if they were not 
right. She began to be homesick, and at 
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last she had to give up work altogether. 
She hated the glare of the sun and the 
gay laughter of the black people; when 
she heard the sunset gun from the bar- 
racks it startled her terribly. She almost 
doubted sometimes whether she had really 
dreamed the dream. 


One afternoon when the cars stopped 
at the St. Augustine station, Marty was 
sitting in the old chair by the seaward 
window, looking out and thinking of her 
sorrow. There was a vine about the win- 
dow that flickered a pretty shadow over 
the floor in the morning, and it was dan- 
cing and waving in the light breeze that 
blows like a long soft breath, and then 
stops at sundown. She saw nothing in the 
bay but a few small pleasure-boats, and 
there was nothing beyond the bar. News 
had come some time before that the Dawn 
of Day had gone north again with yellow 
pine, and the few other schooners that 
came now and then to the port were away 
on the sea, nobody knew where. They 
came in as if they dropped out of the sky, 
as far as Marty was concerned. She 
thought about Jim as she sat there; how 
good he was before he sailed that last 
time, and then had tried to keep his prom- 
ise on board ship, according to the cabin- 
boy’s story. Somehow Jim was like the 
moon to her at first; his Spanish blood 
and his Church gave an unknown side to 
his character that was always turned 
away; but he shone fair always through 
his Northern traits, and of late she had 
known him as she never had before. She 
used to be too smart-spoken and too quick 
with him; she saw it all now; a quick 
man ought to have a wife with head 
enough to keep her own temper for his 
sake. ‘‘I couldn’t help being born red- 
headed,” thought Marty, with a wistful 
smile, and then she was dreaming and 
dozing, and fell fast asleep. 

The cars had stopped in the station, and 
among the strangers who got out was a 
very dark young man, with broad shoul- 
ders and uncommon height. He was 
smartly dressed in a sort of uniform, and 
looked about him with a familiar smile as 
he strolled among the idlérs on the plat- 
form. Suddenly somebody caught him 
by the hand, with a shout, and there was 
an eager crowd about him in a minute. 
‘‘Jim! Here’s dead Jim!” cried some 
one, with a shrill laugh, and there was a 
great excitement. 
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‘No, said Jim, ‘‘Llain’t dead. What's 
the matter with you all? I’ve been up 
North with the best vacht you ever see; 
first we went cruisin’ in the Gulf an’ over 
to Martinique. Why, my wife know’d I 


was goin’. I had a fellow write her from 
Kingston, an’ not to expect me till I 
come. I give him a quarter to do it.” 


‘* She thinks you're dead. No; other 
folks said so, an’ she won't. Word come 
by the schooner that you was dead in 
hospit’l, of a Jamaica fever,” somebody 
explained in the racket and chatter. 

‘They always was a pack o’ fools on 
that leaky old Dawn o° Day,” said Jim, 
contemptuously, looking down the steep, 
well-clothed precipice of himself to the 
platform. ‘‘I don’t sail with that kind o’ 
horse-marines any more.” 

Then he thought of Marty with sud- 
den intensity. ‘‘She never had got his 
letter?” He shouldered his great valise 
and strode away; there was something 
queer about his behavior, nobody could 
keep up with his long steps and his quick 
runs, and away he went toward home. 

Jim’s steps grew softer and slower as he 
went down the narrow lane; he saw the 
little house and its door wide open. The 
woman in the blue baleony saw him, 
and gave a little scream as if he werea 
ghost. The minute his foot touched the 
deep- worn coquina step, Marty in her 
sleep heard it and opened her eyes. She 
had dreamed again at last of the blue sky 
and white sails; she opened her eyes to 
see him standing there, with his head up, 
in the door. Jim not dead! not dead! 
but Jim looking sober, and dressed like a 
gentleman, come home at last! 


That evening they walked up Bay Street 
to King Street, and round the plaza and 
home again through George Street, mak- 
ing a royal progress, and being stopped 
by everybody. They told the story over 
and over of its having been another sailor 
from a schooner, poor fellow! who had 
died in Kingston that day, alone in hos- 
pital. Jim himself had gone down to the 
gates of death, and turned back. There 
was a yacht in harbor that had lost a 
hand, and the*owner saw handsome Jim 
on the pier, looking pale and unfriended, 
and took a liking to him,and found how 
well he knew the Gulf and the islands, so 
they struck a bargain at once. They had 
cruised far south and then north again, 
and Jim only had leave to come home for 


a few days to bring away his little wo 
man and the children, because he was to 
keep with the yacht,and spend the sum 
mer cruising in Northern waters. Marty 
had always been wishing to make a visit 
up in Maine where she came from. Jim 
fingered his bright buttons and held his 
head higher than ever, as if he had been 
told that she felt proud to show him to 
her friends. He looked down at litth 
Marty affectionately; it was very quee: 
about that dream and other people’s say 

ing he was dead. He must buy her a fa 
mous new rig before they started to go 
north; she looked worn out and shabby. 
It seemed all a miracle to Marty; but her 
dream was her dream, and she felt as tal 

as Jim himself as she remembered it. As 
they went home at sunset they met the 
bishop, who stopped before them and 
looked down at the little woman, and 
then up at Jim. 

“So you’re doing well now, my boy ””’ 
he said, good-humoredly, to- the great 
smiling fellow. ‘‘Ah, Jim, many’s the 
prayer your pious mother said for you, 
and Imyself notafew. Come to church 
and be a Christian man for the sake of 
her. God bless you, my children!” and 
the good man went his wise and kindly 
way, not knowing all their story either 
but knowing well and compassionate] y 
the sorrows and temptations of poor hu 
manity. 

It seemed to Marty as if she had had 
time to grow old since the night Jim 
went away and left her sleeping, but the 
long misery was quickly fading out of her 
mind, now that he was safe at home again. 
In a few days more the yellow old coquina 
house was carefully shut and locked for 
the summer, and they gave the key to the 
woman of the blue balcony. The morn- 
ing that they started northward Marty 
caught a glimpse of the Dawn of Day 
coming in through the mist over the har- 
bor bar. She wisely said nothing to Jim; 
she thought with apprehension of the cap- 
tain’s usual revelry the night he came into 
port. She took a last look at the tall light- 
house, and remembered how it had com- 
panioned her with its clear ray through 
many a dark and anxious night. Then 
she thought joyfully how soon she should 
see the far-away spark on Monhegan, and 
the bright light of Seguin, and presently 
the towers of St. Augustine were left out 
of sight behind the level country and the 
Southern pines. 











P’LASKT’S 
BY THOMAS 


HAD the good fortune to come from 

‘*the old county of Hanover,” as that 
particular division of the State of Virginia 
is affectionately called by nearly all who 
are so lucky as to have first seen the light 
amid its broom-straw fields and ragged 
forests; and to this happy circumstance I 
owed the honor of a special visit from one 
of its most loyal citizens. Indeed, the 
glories of his native county were so em- 
balmed in his memory and were so gener- 
ously and continuously imparted to all 
his acquaintances that he was universally 
known after an absence of forty years as 
‘*Old Hanover.” I had not been long in 
F—- when I was informed that I might, 
in right of the good fortune respecting my 
birthplace to which I have referred, expect 
a visit from my distinguished fellow- 
countyman, and thus I was not surprised 
when one afternoon a message was brought 
in that ‘‘Oie Hanover was in the yard, 
and had called to pay his bes’ bespecks to 
de gent’man what hed de honor to come 
fom de ole county.” 

I immediately went out, followed by 
my host, to find that the visit was attend- 
ed with a formality which raised it al- 
most to the dignity of a ceremonial. 
‘*Old Hanover” was accompanied by his 
wife, and was attended by quite a number 
of other negroes, who had followed him 
either out of curiosity excited by the im- 
portance he had attached to the visit, or 
else in the desire to shine in reflected 
glory as his friends. ‘‘Old Hanover” 
himself stood well out in front of the 
rest, like an old African chief in state 
with his followers behind him about to 
receive an embassy. He was arrayed 
with great care, in a style which I thought 
at first glance was indicative of the cler- 
ical calling, but which I soon discovered 
was intended to be merely symbolical of 
approximation to the dignity which was 
supposed to pertain to that profession. 
He wore a very long and baggy coat 
which had once been black, but was now 
tanned by exposure to a reddish brown, 
a vest which looked as if it had been vel- 
vet before the years had eaten the nap 
from it and changed it into a fabric not 
unlike leather. His shirt was obviously 
newly washed for the occasion, and his 
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high clean collar fell over an ample and 
somewhat bulging white cloth which par- 
took of the qualities of both stock and 
necktie. His skin was of that lustrous 
black which shines as if freshly oiled, and 
his face was closely shaved except for two 
tufts of short white hair, one on each side, 
which shone like snow against his black 
cheeks. He wore an old and very quaint 
beaver, and a pair of large, old-fashioned, 
silver-rimmed spectacles, which gave him 
an air of portentous dignity. 

When I first caught sight of him he 
was leaning on a long hickory stick, which 
might have been his staff of state, and his 
face was set in an expression of superla- 
tive importance. As I appeared, however, 
he at once removed his hat, and taking a 
long step forward, made me a profound 
bow. I was so much impressed by him 
that I failed to catch the whole of the 
grandiloquent speech with which he greet- 
ed me. I had evidently secured his ap- 
proval; for he boldly declared that he 
‘* would ’a’ recognizated me for one of de 
rail quality ef he had foun’ me in a cup- 
pen.” I was immediately conscious of 
the effect which his endorsement pro- 
duced on his companions. They regard- 
ed me with new interest, if any expres- 
sion so bovine deserved to be thus char- 
acterized. 

‘*T tell dese folks up heah dee don’ know 
nuthin’ ‘bout rail quality,” he asserted, 
with a contemptuous wave of his arm, 
which was manifestly intended to em- 
brace the entire section in its comprehen- 
sive sweep. ‘‘ Dee ‘ain’ nuver had no 
*quaintance wid it,” he explained, con- 
descendingly. His friends accepted this 
criticism with proper submissiveness. 

‘*De Maconses, de Berkeleys, de Car- 
terses, de Wickhames, de Nelsonses, an’ 
dem !”—(the final ending was plainly sup- 
posed to give additional dignity)—‘‘ now 
dee is sho ‘nough quality. I know all 
‘bout ’em.” He paused long enough to 
permit this to sink in. ‘‘I b’longst to 
Doe’ Macon. You know what he wuz?” 

His emphasis compelled me to acknow- 
ledge his exalted position or abandon for- 
ever all hope of retaining my own; so I 
immediately assented, and inquired how 
long he had been in ‘‘this country,” as he 
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designated his adopted region. He turn 
ed with some severity to one of his com- 
panions, a stout and slatternly woman, 
very black, and many years his junior. 

‘*How long is I been heah, Lucindy?” 

The woman addressed, by way of an- 
swer, turned half away and gave a little 
nervous laugh. ‘I don’ know how long 
you been heah, you been heah so long; 
mos’ forty years, 1 reckon.” This sally 
called from her companions a little ripple 
of amusement. 

‘*Dat’s my wife, suh,” the old gentle- 
man explained, apologetically. ‘She's 
de one I got now; she come f’om up heah 
in dis kentry.” His voice expressed all 
that the words were intended to convey. 
Lucindy, who appeared accustomed to 
such contemptuous reference, merely 
gave another little explosion which shook 
her fat shoulders. 

As I was, however, expected to endorse 
all his views, I changed the embarrassing 
subject by inquiring how he had happened 
to leave the old county. 

‘‘Ole marster gi’ me to Miss Fanny 
when she ma’yed Marse William Fitz- 
hugh,” he explained. ‘I wuz ma’yed 
den to Marth’ Ann; she wuz Miss Fan- 
ny’s maid, an’ when she come up heah 
wid Miss Fanny, I recompany her.” He 
would not admit that his removal was a 
permanent one. ‘‘I al’ays layin’ out to 
go back home, but I ’ain’ been yit. Dee's 
mos’ all daid b’fo’ dis, suh ?” 

He spoke as if this were a fact, but 
there was a faint inquiry in his eyes if 
not in his tone. I was sorry not to be 
able to inform him differently, and, to 
change the subject, I started to ask hima 
question. ‘* Martha Ann-—” I began, and 
then paused, irresolute. 

‘*She’s daid too,” he said, simply. 

‘‘How many children have yon?” I 
asked. 

‘I ‘ain’ got but one now, suh, ef I got 
dat one,” he replied; ‘‘dat’s P’laski.” 

‘*How many have you had?” 

‘* Well, suh, dat’s a partie’ lar thing to 
tell,” he said, with a whimsical look on 
his face. ‘‘I s’pecks I’s had some sev- 
eral mo’n my relowance; dar’s Jeems, an’ 
Peter, an’ Hezekiah, an’ Zekyel, Ananias 
an’ Malachi, Matthew an’ Saint Luke, be- 
sides de gals. Dee's all gone; an’ now I 
‘ain’ got but jes dat P’laski. He’s de 
wuthlisses one o’ de whole gang. He 
tecks after his mammy.” 

The reference to Pulaski appeared to 


occasion some amusement among }hyjs 
friends, and I innocently inquired if} 
was Martha Ann's son. 

‘Nor, suk, dat he warn’!” was th: 
vehement and indignant answer. ‘ Ef 
he hed ‘a’ been, he nuver would ’a’ got nm: 
into all dat trouble. Dat wuz de mortifi 
cation o' my life, suh. He got all dat 
meanness fom his mammy. Dat ooman 
dyah is his mammy.” He indicated th: 
plump Lucindy with his long stick, which 
he poked at her contemptuously. ‘‘ Dat’s 
what I git for mar’yin’ one o’ dese heal 
up-kentry niggers!’ The ‘ up-kentry 
spouse was apparently quite accustomed 
to this characterization, for she simply 
looked away, rather in embarrassment at 
my gaze being directed to her than under 
any stronger emotion. Her liege con 
tinued: ‘‘ Lucindy warn’ quality like nv 
an’ Marth’ Ann, an’ her son tooken after 
her. What’s in de myah will come out 
in de colt; an’ he is de meanes’ chile | 
uver had. I name de urrs f’om de Scrip 
tur’, but he come o’ a diff’ent stock, an’ | 
name him arter Mr. P’laski Greener, wha 
Lucindy use’ to b’longst to, an’ I reckon 
maybe dat’s de reason he so natchally 
evil. I had mo’ trouble by recount o’ 
dat boy ’n I hed when I los’ Marth’ Ann.” 

The old fellow threw back his head and 
gave a loud ‘‘ Whew!” actually removing 
his large spectacles in his desperation at 
Pulaski’s wickedness. Again there was 
a suppressed chuckle from his friends; so, 
seeing that some mystery attached to the 
matter, I put a question which started 
him. 

‘“ Well, I'll tell you, suh,” he began 
‘* Hit all growed out of a tunament, suh. 
You an’ I knows all discerning tunaments, 
‘cuz we come f’om de ole county o’ Han- 
over whar dee raise tunaments *—(he re- 
ferred to them as if they had been a species 
of vegetable) —‘‘ but we ’ain’ nuver hearn 
de modification of a nigger ridin’ in a 
tunament ?” 

i admitted this, and, after first laying 
his hat carefully on the ground, he pro 
ceeded : 

‘Well, you know, suh, dat P’laski got 
de notionment in he haid dat he wuz to 
ride ina tunament. He got dat f’om dat 
ooman.” He turned and pointed a trem- 


bling finger at his uncomplaining spouse ; 
and then slowly declared, ‘‘ Lord! I wuz 
outdone dat day.” 

I suggested that possibly he had not 
followed Solomon's injunction as rigidly 











as Pulaski’s peculiar traits of character 
had demanded; but he said, promptly: 


“Ves, suh, I did. I whupped him 
faithful; but he took whuppin’ like a ole 
steer. Hickory didn’ ‘pear to have no 


‘feck on him. He didn’ had no memo- 
rv: he like a ole steer, got a thick skin 
an’ a short memory; he wuz what I eall 
one o’ dese disorde’ly boys.” 

He paused long enough to permit this 
term, taken from the police court reports, 
to make a lodgement, and then proceeded : 

‘‘He wuz so wuthless at home, I hired 
him out to ole Mis’ Twine for fo’ dollars 
an’ a half a mont’—an’ mo’n he wuth 
too!—to see ef white ooman kin git any 
wuck out’n him. <A po’ white ooman kin 
git wuck out a nigger ef anybody kin, 
an’ ‘twuz down dyah dat he got had fool- 
ishness lodgicated in he haid. You see, 
ole Mis’ Twine warn’ so fur fom Wash'n’'n. 
Nigger think ef he kin git to Wash’n'n, he 
done got in heaven. Well, I hire him vo 
ole Mis’ Twine, cuz I think she'll keep 
P'laski straight, an’ ef I don’ git but one 
fo’ dollars an’ a half fom him, hit’s dat 
much; but ‘pear like he got to runnin’ an’ 
consortin’ wid some o’ dem urr free-issue 
niggers roun’ dyah, an’ dee larne him mo’ 
foolishness ’n I think dee able; ‘cuz a full 
hawg cyarn drink no mo’.”’ 

The old fellow launched out into dia- 
tribes against the ‘‘free issues,’’ who, he 
declared, expected to be ‘* better than white 
folks, like white folks ain’ been free sense 
de wull begin.” He, however, shortly 
returned to his theme. 

‘* Well, fust thing I knowed, one Sun- 
day I wuz settin’ down in my house, an’ 
heah come P’laski all done fixed up wid 
a high collar on, mos’ high as ole master’s, 
an’ wid a better breeches on °’n I uver 
war in my life,an’ wid a creevat! an’a 
cane! an’ wid a seegar! He come in de 
do’, an’ hol’ he seegar in he han’, sort o’ 
so”’ (illustrating), ‘‘an’ he teck off he hat 
kine o’ flourishy *‘ whurr,’ an’ say, ‘Good- 
mornin’, pa an’ ma.” He mammy—dat 
she—monsus pleaged wid dem manners; 
she ain’ know no better; but I ‘ain’ nuver 
like nobody to gabble roun’ me, an’ I say, 
‘Look heah, boy, I ain’ feelin’ well to- 
day, an’ ef you fool wid me, when I git 
done wid you, you oon feel well you’self.’ 
Den he kine o’ let he feathers down; an’ 
presney he say he warn me to len’ him 
three dollars an’ a half. I ax him what 
he warn do wid it, ‘cuz I know I ain’ 
gwine len’ to him—jes well len’ money 
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to a mus’-rat hole—an’ he say he warn it 
for a tunament. ‘Hi!’ I say, ‘ P’laski, 
what air atunament?’ I mecked out, you 
see, like I ain’ recognizated what he meck 
correspondence to; an’ he start to say, ‘A 
tunament, pa—’ but I retch for a barrel 
hoop whar layin’ by kine o’ aimable like, 
an’ he stop, like young mule whar see 
mud-puddle in de road, an’ say, ‘a tuna 
ment—a tunament is whar you gits ‘pon a 
hoss wid a pole, an’ rides hard as you 
kin, an’ pokes de pole at a ring, an’- 

When he gits right dyah, | interrup’s him, 
an’ I say, ‘ P’laski,’ says I,‘ I's raised wid 
de fust o’ folks, ‘cuz I's raised wid de 
Maconses at Doc’ Macon’s in Hanover, 
an’ I’s spectated fish fries, an’ festibals, 
an’ bobbycues; but I ‘ain’ nuver witness 
nuttin’ like dat—a nigger ridin’ ‘pon a 
hoss hard as he kin stave, an’ nominatin’ 
it a tunament,’ I says. ‘You's talkin’ 
‘bout a hoss-race,’ I says,‘ cuz dat’s de on- 
*yes’ thing,’ I says, ‘a nigger rides in.’ 
You know, suh,” he broke in, suddenly, 
‘“you an’ I’s seen many a hoss-race, ‘cuz 
we come fom hoss-kentry, right down 
dyah f'om whar Marse Torm Doswell live, 
an’ we done see hoss-races whar wuz hoss- 
races sho *nough, at the ole Fyahfiel’ 
race-co’se, whar hosses use’ to run could 
beat buds flyin’, an’ so I tole him. I 
tole him I nuver heah nobody but a po’ 
white folks’ nigger call a hoss-race a tu- 
nament; an’ I tole him I reckon de pole 
he talkin’ *bout wuz de hick’ry dee use to 
tune de boys’ backs wid recasionally when 
dee didn’ ride right. Dat cut him down 
might'ly, ‘cuz dat ermine him o’ de hick’- 
ries I done wyah out ’pon him; but he 
say,’ Nor; ’tisa long pole whar you punch 
th’oo a ring, an’ de one whar punch de 
moes, he crown de queen.’ I tole him dat 
de on’yes’ queen I uver heah ‘bout wuz a 
cow ole master had, whar teck de fust 
prize at de State fyah in Richmond one 
year; but he presist dat dis wuz a tuna- 
ment queen, and he warn three dollars 
an’ a half to git him a new shut an’ to 
pay he part ov de supper. Den I tole 
him ef he think I gwine give him three 
dollars an’ a half for dat foolishness he 
mus’ think I big a fool as he wuz. Wid 
dat he begin to act kine o° aggervated, 
which I] teck for impidence, ‘cuz I nuver 
could abeah chillern ner women to be 
sullen roun’ me; an’ I gi’ him de notifi- 
cation dat ef I cotch him foolin’ wid any 
tunament I gwine ride him tell he oon 
know wherr he ain’t a mule; an’ I gwine 
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have hick’ry pole dyah too. Den I tolt 
him he better go ‘long back to ole Mis’ 
Twine, whar I done hire him to; an’ when 
he see me pick up a barrel hoop an’ start 
to roll up my sleeve, he went; an’ I heah 
he jine dat Jim Sinkfiel’, an’ dat’s what git 
me into all dat tribilation.”’ 

‘*“What got you in?” I inquired, in 
some doubt as to his meaning. 

‘*Dat tunmament, suh. P’laski rid it. 
An’, what’s mo’, suh, he won de queen— 
one o’ ole man Bob Sibly’s impident gals— 
an’ when he come to crown her, he crown 
her wid old Mis’ Twine weddin’-ring!” 

There was a subdued murmur of amuse- 
ment in the group behind him, and I 
could not but inquire how he came. to 
perform so extraordinary a ceremony. 

‘*Dat I don’ know, suh; but so ’twair. 
Fust reformation I had on it wuz when I 
went down to ole Mis’ Twine to git he 
mont’s weges. I receive de ontelligence 
on de way dat he had done lef’ dyah, an’ 
dat ole Mis’ Twine gol’ ring had lef’ by 
de same road. Dat correspondence mor- 
tify me might'ly, ‘cuz I hadn’ raise P’laski 
no sich a ways as dat. He wuz dat ooman 
son, to be sho, an’ I knowed he wuz wuth- 
less, but still I hadn’ respect him to steal 
ole Mis’ Twine weddin’-ring, whar she 
wyah on her finger ev’y day, an’ whar 
wuz gol’ too. I want de infimation ‘bout 
de fo’ dollars an’ a half, so I went ‘long; 
but soon as ole Mis’ Twine see me she be- 
gin to quoil. I tell her I jes come to git 
de reasonment o’ de matter, an’ I ‘ain’ got 
nuttin’ ‘tall to say ‘bout P’laski. Dat jes 
like bresh on fire; she wuss ’n befo’. She 
so savigrous I tolt her I ‘ain’ nuver had 
nobody to prevaricate nuttin’ ‘bout me; 
dat I b’longst to Doe’ Macon, o’ Hano- 
ver, an’ I ax her ef she knowed de Ma- 
conses. She say, nor, she ’ain’ know ’em, 
nor she ain’ nuver hearn on ’em, an’ she 
wish she hadn’ nuver hearn on me an’ 
my thievin’ boy —dat’s P’laski. Well, 
tell den I mighty consarned ‘bout P’Jaski; 
but when she say she ‘ain’ nuver hearn on 
de Maconses,I ain’ altogether b’lieve P’las- 
ki done teck her ring, though I know 
sence de tunament he mean enough for 
anything; an’ I tolt her so, an’ I tolt her 
I wuz raise wid quality—sence she ain’ 
know de Maconses, I ain’ tolt her no mo’ 
‘bout dem, ‘cuz de Bible say you is not to 
cast pearls befo’ hawgs—an’ dat I had tote 
de corn-house keys many a time, an’ 
Marth’ Ann used to go in ole mistis’ 
trunks same as ole mistis herself. Right 


dyah she mought ’a’ cotch me ef she had 
knowed dat P’laski warn’ Marth’ Ann 
son; but she ain’ know de Maconses, an’ 
she ain’ ’quainted wid de servants, so she 
didn’ know it. Well, suh, she rar an’ 
she pitch. Yo’ nuver heah a ooman talk 
so befo’ in yo’ life; an’ fust thing I knew 
she say she gwine git a gun an’ run me 
off dat lan’. But I ain’ wait for dat 
don’ nobody have to git gun to run me 
off dee lan’. I jes’ teck my foot in my 
han’ an’ come ‘long ’way by myself, ‘cuz 
I think maybe a ooman ‘at could cuss 
like a man mout shoot like one too.” 

‘* Where did you go and what-did you 
do next?” I asked the old fellow as he 
paused, with a whimsical little nod of sat 
isfaction at his wisdom. 

‘*T went home, suh,” he said. ‘TI heah 
on de way dat P’laski had sho ’nough 
done crownt Bob Sibly’s gal Lizzy Su 
san wid de ring, an’ dat he wuz gwine to 
Wash’n’n, but wuz done come home to 
git some things; so I come straight ‘long 
behinst him jes swif’ as my foot could 
teck me. I didn’ was’e much time,” he 
said, with some pride, ‘‘*cuz he had done 
mighty nigh come gittin’ me shot. I jes 
stop long enough to cut me a bunch 0’ 
right keen hick’ries, an’ I jes come ‘long 
shakin’ my foot. When I got to my 
house I ain’ fine nobody dyah but Lucin 
dy—-dat ve’y ooman dyah ’’—pointing his 
long stick at her—‘‘ an’ I lay my hick’ries 
on de bed, an’ ax her is she see P’Jaski. 
Fust she meck out dat she ain’ heah me, 
she so induschus; but when I meck ‘qui 
ration agin she *bleeged to answer me, an’ 
she spon’ dat she ’ain’ see him; ’cuz she 
see dat my blood up, an’ she know dee wuz 
trouble ‘pendin’ for P’laski. Dat worry 
me might'ly, an’ I say, ‘ Lucindy, ef you 
don’ meck dat boy resent hisself f'om 
heah, you is done act like a po’ white 
folks’ nigger,’ I say, ‘an’ you’s got to beah 
de depravity o’ his transgression.’ When 
I tolt her dat she nuver got mad, ‘cuz she 
know she air not quality like me an’ 
Marth’ Ann; but she ‘pear right smartly 
disturbed, an’ she ‘clar’ she ‘ain’ lay her 
eyes on P’laski. She done ‘clar’ so par- 
tic’lar I ’mos’ incline’ to b’lieve her; but 
all on a suddent I heah some ‘n’ sneeze, 
‘Quechew!’ De soun’ come f’om onder 
de bed, an’ I jes retch over an’ gether in 
my bunch o’ hick’ries, an’ I say, ‘Come 
out! Lueindy say, ‘Dat’s a eat’; an’ I 
say, ‘Yes,’ I say, ‘hit’s a cat I gwine 
skin, too.’ I jes stoop down, an’ peep on 




































































der de bed, an’, sho ’nough, dyah wuz 
P’laski squinch up onder dyah, cane an’ 
seegar an’ all, jes like a ole hyah in a 
trap. I ketch him by de leg an’ juck 
im out, an’ don’ you know, suh, dat 
ooman had done put my shut on dat boy, 
an’ wuz gittin’ ready to precipitate him 
in flight! I tolt her hit wuz p’intedly 
oudacious for her an’ her son, after he 
had done stolt ole Mis’ Twine weddin’- 
ring, to come in my own house an’ rob 
me jes like I wuz a hen-roos’ !” 

‘* What reply did she make to that?” I 
asked, to facilitate his narrative. 

‘‘ She ‘ain’ possessed no reply to dat in- 
dictment,”” he said, pompously. ‘‘She 
glad by dat period to remit me to termi- 
nate my excitement on P’laski, an’ so I 
did. He hollered tell dee say you could 
heah him two miles; he fyahly lum- 
bered.”’ The old fellow gave a chuckle 
of satisfaction at the reminiscence, and 
began to draw figures in the sand with 
his long stick. Suddenly, however, he 
looked up. ‘‘ Ef | had a-intimidated how 
much tribilation dat lumberin’ wuz gwine 
to git me in, he nuver would ’a’ hollered. 
Dat come o’ dat chicken -stealin’ nigger 
Jim Sinkfiel’; he eyahed him off.” 

He again became reflective, so I asked, 
‘‘ Haven't you seen him since ?” 

‘*Oh, yes, suh, I seen him since,” he 
answered. ‘‘I seen him after I come out 
o' jail; but ‘twuz a right close thing. I 
thought I wuz gone.” 

‘‘Gone! for whipping him ?” 

‘‘Nor, suh; bout de murder.” 

‘* Murder?” 

‘* Ves, suh; murder o’ him—o’ P’Jaski.” 

‘*But you didn’t murder him ?” 

‘*Nor, suh; an’ dat wuz whar de trouble 
presisted. Ef I had a-murdered him I'd 
a’ knowed whar he wuz; but, as ‘twair, 
when de time arrove,I wair unable to 
perduce him; an’ I come mighty nigh 
forfeitin’ my life.” 

My exclamation of astonishment mani- 
festly pleased him, and he proceeded with 
increased gravity and carefulness of dic- 
tion: 

‘You see, suh, ’twair this way.” He 
laid his stick carefully down, and spread- 
ing open the yellowish palm of one hand, 
laid the index finger of the other on it, as 
if it had been a map. ‘‘ When I waked 
up nex’ mornin’ an’ called P’laski, he did 
not reappear. He had departured ; an’ so 
had my shut! Ef ’t hadn’ been for de gar- 
ment, I wouldn’ ’a’ keered so much, for I 
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knowed I'd git my han’s on him some 
time: hawgs mos'ly comes up when de 
acorns all gone, an’ I know hick’ries ain’ 
gwine stop growin’: but I wuz desidera- 
bly tossified decernin’ my garment, an’ I 
gin Lucindy a little direction "bout dat. 
But I jes went on gittin’ my sumac, an’ 
whenever I come ‘cross a right straight 
hick’ry, I gethered dat too, an’ laid it by, 
‘cuz hick’ries grow mighty fine in ole fiel’s 
whar growin’ up like. An’ one day I wuz 
down in de bushes, an’ Mr, *Lias Lump- 
kins, de constable, come ridin’ down dyah 
whar I wuz, an’ ax me whar P’laski is. 
Hit come in my mine torectly dat he warn 
P’laski ‘bout de ring, an’ I tell him I air 
not aware whar P’laski is; an’ den he tell 
me he got warrant for me, an’ I mus’ 
come on wid him. I still reposed, in co’se, 
‘twuz ‘bout de ring, an’ I say I ain’ had 
nuttin’ to do wid it. An’ he say,‘ Wid 
what? An’ I say,‘ Wid de ring.’ Den 
he say, ‘Oh!’ an’ hesay, ‘’Tain’ nuttin’ "bout 
de ring; ‘tis for murder.’ Well, I know 
I ain’ murder nobody, an’ I ax him who 
dee say [done murder; an’ he ax me agin, 
‘Whar air P’laski?’ I tell him I don’ 
know whar P’laski air; I know I ain’ 
murder him! Well, suh, hit subsequently 
repeared dat dis wuz de wuss thing I could 
’a’ said, ‘cuz when de trial come on, Major 
Torm Woods made mo’ o’ dat ’n anything 
else at all; an’ hit ‘pears like ef you’s 
skused o’ murder er stealin’, you mus’n’ 
say you ain’ do it, ‘cuz dat’s dangersomer 
*n allowin’ you is do it. Well, I went 
‘long wid him. I ax him to le’ me go by 
my house; but he say, nor, he ‘ain’ got 
time, dat he done been dyah. An’ he teck 
me ‘long to de cote-house, an’ lock me up 
in de jail! aw lef’ me dyah in de dark on 
de rock flo’! An’ dyah I rejourned all 
night long. An’ I might ‘a’ been dyah 
now, ef *t hadn’ been dat de co’te come 
on. Nex’ mornin’ Mr. Landy Wilde come 
in dyah an’ ax me how I gittin’ on, an’ 
ef I warn anything. I tell him I gittin’ 
on toler’ble, an’ I ain’ warn nuttin’ but a 
little tobacco. I warn git out, but I knew 
I cyarn do dat, ’cuz “twuz de ambitiouses 
smellin’ place I ever smelt in my life. I 
tell you, suh, I is done smell all de smells 
o mink an’ mus’ an’ puffume, but I ‘ain’ 
nuver smell nuttin’ like dat jail. Mr. 
Landy Wilde had to hole he nose while 
he in dyah; an’ he say he'll git de ole 
jedge to come an’ ac’ as my council. I 
tell him, ‘Nor; Gord put me in dyah, an’ 
I reckon He’ll git me out, when He ready.’ 
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I tell you, suh, I wair p’intedly ashame 
for de ole jedge, whar wuz a gent’man, to 
come in sich a scand’lous smellin’ place 
as dat. But de ole jedge come; an’ he 
say hit wuz a shame to put a hu- 
min in sich place, an’ he’d git me bail; 
which I mus’ say—even ef he is a church 
member—might be ixcused ef you jes con- 
sider dat smell. But when de cote meet, 
dee wouldn’ gi’ me no bail, ’cuz dee say I 
had done commit murder; an’ I heah Jim 
Sinkfiel’ an’ Mr. Lumpkins an’ ole Mis’ 
Twine went in an’ tole de gran’ jury I 
sutney had murder P’laski, an’ bury him 
down in de sumac bushes; an’ dee had de 
gre’t bundle o’ switches dee fine in my 
house, an’ dee redite me, an’ say ef I ‘ain’ 
murder him, why’n't I go’long an’ preduce 
him. Dat’s a curisome thing, suh; dee tell 
you to go ‘long an’ fine anybody, an’ den 
lock you up in jail a gnat couldn’ git out.” 
I agreed with him as to the apparent 
inconsistency of this, and he proceeded : 
‘* Well, suh, at las’ de trial come on; 
‘twuz April cote, an’ dee had me in de 
cote-house, an’ set me down in de cheer, 
wid de jury right in front o’ me, an’ de 
jedge settin’ up in he pulpit, lookin’ 
mighty aggrevated. Dat wuz de fus’ 
time I ‘gin to feel like maybe I sort o’ 
forgittin’ things, I had done been think- 
in’ so much lately in jail ‘bout de ole 
doctor—dat’s ole master—an’ Marth’ Ann, 
an’ all de ole times in Hanover, I wuz 
sort o’ misty as I wuz settin’ dyah in de 
cheer, an’ I jes heah sort o’ buzzin’ roun’ 
me, an’ I warn’ altogether certified dat I 
warn’ back in ole Hanover. Den I heah 
‘em say dat de ole jedge wuz tooken down 
an’ wuz ixpected to die, an’ dee ax me 
don’ I warn a continuance. I don’ know 
what dat mean, ’sep dee say I’d have to go 
back to jail, an’ sense I smell de fresh 
air I don’ warn do dat no mo’; so I tell 
‘em, ‘Nor; I ready to die.’ An’ den dee 
made me stan’ up; an’ dee read dat long 
paper to me ‘bout how I done murder P’las- 
ki; dee say I had done whup him to 
death, an’ had done shoot him, an’ knock 
him in de haid, an’ kill him mo’ ways ’n 
*twould ’a’ teck to kill him ef he had been 
acat. Lucindy wuz dyah. I had done 
had her gwine ‘bout right smart meckin’ 
inquiration for Plaski. At least she say 
she had,” he said, with a sudden reserva- 
tion, and a glance of some suspicion tow- 
ard his spouse. ‘‘ An’ dee wuz a whole 
parecel o’ niggers stan’in’ roun’ dyah, 
black as buzzards roun’ a ole hoss whar 





dyin’. An’ don’ you know, dat Jim Sink- 
fiel’ say he sutney hope dee would hang 
me, an’ all jes ‘cuz he owe’ me two dol 
lars an’ seventy-three cents, whar he ain’ 
warn pay me!” 

‘**Did not you have counsel?” I in 
quired. 

**Council ?” 

**'Yes—a lawyer.” 

‘**Oh, nor, suh; dat is, I had council 
but not a la’yar, edzactly,” he replied, 
with careful discrimination. ‘‘I had a 
some sort of a la’yer, but not much of a 
one. I had ixpected ole Jedge Thomas 
to git me off; ‘cuz he knowed me; he wuz 
a gent’man, like we is; but when he wuz 
tooken sick so providential I would had no 
urrs; Llef’ it toGord. De jedge ax me at de 
trial didn’ I had no la’yer, and I tell him 
nor, not dyah; an’ he ax me didn’ I had 
no money to git one; an’ I erspon’,‘ Nor 
I didn’ had none,’ although I had at dat 
time forty-three dollars an’ sixty - eight 
cents in a ole rag in my waistcoat linin’, 
whar I had wid me down in de sumac 
bushes, an’ whar I thought I better hole 
on to, an’’ain’ made no mention on. So 
den de jedge ax me wouldn’ I had a young 
man dyah—a right tall young man; an’ 
I reform him: ‘Yes, suh. I didn’ reckon 
twould hu’t none.’ So den he say he wuz 
my council.” 

There was such a suggestion of con 
tempt in his tone that I inquired if he 
had not done very well. 

‘*Oh, yes, suh,” he drawled, slowly, 
‘*he done toler’ble well—considerin.’ He 
do de bes’ he kin, I reckon. He holler an’ 
mix me up some right smart; but dee wuz 
too strong for him; he warn’ no mo’ to 
‘em ’n wurrm is to woodpecker. Major 
Torm Woods, de commonwealph’s attor- 
ney, is a powerful la’yer; he holler so you 
kin heah him three mile. An’ ole Mis’ 
Twine wuz dyah, whar tell all ‘bout de 
ring, an’ how impident I wuz to her dat 
day, an’ skeer her to death. An’ dat Jim 
Sinkfiel’, he wuz dyah, an’ tolt "bout how 
I beat P’laski, an’ how he heah him ‘way 
out in main road, hollerin’ ‘murder.’ An’ 
dee had de gre’t bundle o’ hick’ries dyah, 
whar dee done fine in my house, an’ dee 
had so much evidence dat presney I ’mos’ 
begin to think maybe I had done kilt 
P’laski sho ’nough, an’ had disermem- 
bered it. An’ I thought *bout Marth’ Ann 
an’ all de urr chil’ern, an’ I wondered ef 
dee wuz to hang me ef I wouldn’ fine 
her; an’ I got so I ’mos’ hoped dee would 
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sen’ me. An’ den de jury went out, and 
stay some time, an’ come back an’ say I 
wuz guilty, an’ sen’ me to de Pen’tentiy 
for six years.” 

I had followed him so closely, and 
been so satisfied of his innocence, that I 
was surprised into an exclamation of as- 
tonishment, at which he was evidently 
much pleased. 
Vou. LXXXTI.—No 
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‘* What did your counsel do?” I asked. 

He put his head on one side. ‘‘ He? 
He jes lean over an’ ax did I warn to re 
peal. I tell him I didn’ know. Den he 
ax me is I got any money at all. I tell 
him, nor; ef I had I would ’a’ got me 
a la’yer.” 

‘“What happened then?” I inquired, 
laughing at his discomfiting reply. 
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‘* Well, den de jedge tole me to stan’ 
up, an’ ax me has I got anything to say. 
Well, I know dat my las’ chance, an’ I 
tell him,‘ Yes, suh.’ An’ he reform me to 
precede wid de relation, an’ so I did. I 
preceded, an’ I tolt "em dyah in de cote- 
house ev’y wud jes like I have explanifi- 
eated it heah. I tolt ’em all *bout Marth’ 
Ann an’ de chillern I hed had; I reformed 
‘em all decernin’ de Maconses; an’ I noti- 
fied ‘em how P’laski wuz dat urr ooman’s 
son, not Marth’ Ann’s, an’ ‘bout de tuna- 
ment, an’ how I had demonstrated wid 
him not to ride dyah, an’ how he had re- 
pudicated my admonition, an’ had crown 
de queen wid ole Mis’ Twine weddin’- 
ring, whar he come nigh gittin’ me shot 
fur; an’ how I had presented him de 
hick’ry, an’ *bout how he had evacuated 
de premises while I wuz ’sleep, an’ had 
purloined my garment, an’ how I wuz 
waitin’ for him, an’ getherin’ de hick'ry 
crap an’ all. An’ dee wuz all laughin’, 
*euz dee know I wuz prelatin’ de gospel 
truth, an’ jes den I heah some o’ de nig- 
gers back behine call out, an’ I look roun’, 
an’, ef you b’lieve me, suh, dyah wuz 
P’laski, jes repeared, all fixed up, wid he 
cane an’ seegar an’ all, jes like I had 
drawed he resemblance. He had done 
been to Wash'n’n, an’ had done come back 
to see de hangin’.” 

The old fellow broke into such a laugh 
at the reminiscence that I asked him, 
‘Well, what was the result ?” 

‘De result, suh, wuz, de jury teck back 
all dee had say, an’ ax me to go down to 
de tavern an’ have much whiskey as I 
could stan’ up to, an’ dee’d pay for it; an’ 
de jedge distructed em to tu’n me loose. 
P’laski, he wyz sort o’ bothered; he ain’ 
know wherr to be disapp’inted “bout de 
hangin’ or pleased wid bein’ set up so as 
de centre of distraction, tell ole Mis’ Twine 
begin to talk “bout ‘restin’ of him. Dat 
set him back; but I ax ‘em, b’fo’ dee ’rest 
him, couldn’ I have jurisdictionment on 
him for a leetle while. Dee grant my 
beques’, ‘cuz dee know I gwine to erward 
him recordin’ to his becessities, an’ I jes 
nod my head to him an’ went out. When 
we got roun’ “hine de jail, I revite him to 
perject hiscoat. He nex’ garment wuz my 
own shut, an’ I tolt him to remove dat 
too; dat I had to git nigh to he backbone, 
an’ I couldn’ ‘ford to weah out dat shut 
no mor’n he had done already weah it. 
Somebody had done fetch de bunch o’ 
hick’ries whar dee had done fine in my 
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house, an’ hit look jes like Providence. 
I lay °em by me while I put him on de 
altar. I jes made him wrop he arms 
youn’ a little locus’-tree, an’ I fasten he 
wris’es wid he gallowses, ‘cuz I didn’ warn 
was’e dem hick’ries; an’ all de time | 
bindin’ him I tellin’ him ’bout he sins 
Den, when I had him ready, I begin, an’ I 
rehearse de motter wid him f’om de time 
he had ax me ‘bout de tunament tell he 
come to see me hang, an’ wid ev’y wud | 
gi’ him admonition, tell when I got thoo 
wid him he wouldn’ ’a’ tetch a ring ef he 
had been in ’em up to he neck; an’ as to 
shuts, he would ’a’ gone stark naked b’fo’ 
he'd ’a’ put one on. He back gin out b’fo’ 
my hick’ries did; but I didn’ wholly lors 
‘em. I receive’ de valyation o’ dem too, 
‘cuz when I let up on P’laski, fust man I 
see wuz dat Jim Sinkfiel’,whar had warn 
me hanged ’cuz he didn’ warn pay me 
two dollars an’ seventy-three cents. I 
jes walk up to him an’ I tolt him dat he 
could pay it right den, or recommodate 
me to teck de res’ o’ de hick’ries. He 
try to blunder out o’ it, but all de folks 
wuz wid me, an’ b’fo’ he knowed it some 
on ’em had he coat off, an’ had stretch 
him roun’ de tree, an’ tolt me to per- 
ceed. 

*‘T hadn’ quite wo’ out one hick’ry 
when he holler dat he’d borry de money 
an’ pay it; but I tolt him, nor; hick’ 
ries had riz; dat I had three mo’, an’ I 
warn show him a man kin meck a boy 
holler ‘murder’ an’ yit not kill him. An’ 
dat I did, too; b’fo’ I wuz done he hollered 
‘murder’ jes natchel as P’laski. I didn’ 
lef’ skin enough on he back to meck a 
pyah breeches for a grasshopper.” 

The old fellow’s countenance beamed 
with satisfaction at the recollection of his 
revenge, and I rewarded his narrative 
with a donation which he evidently con- 
sidered liberal; for he not only was pro- 
fuse in his thanks, but he assured me that 
the county of Hanover had produced four 
people of whom he was duly proud—Hen- 
ry Clay, Doctor Macon, myself, and him- 
self. He summoned his retinue to de- 
part, ordering Lucindy to come with 
marital authority ; but just as he was 
leaving he gave an evidence of his affec- 
tion for the old county by saying that he 
wanted his body to be carried back there 
when he died, if he did not get there be- 
fore, as Martha Ann was buried there, 
and he wanted to be where he could not 
miss her at the judgment. 
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JAPANESE 


BY PIERRE 


THOUGHT that I had drawn the final 

pen stroke on all subjects connected 
with Japan, and here I have allowed my- 
self to promise an article on that myste- 
rious little cabinet curiosity, the Japanese 
woman. I have therefore surrounded 
myself once more with all that could viv- 
ify, even unto the illusion of presence, 
my still recent memories of yonder: dress- 
es impregnated with Nippon perfumes, 
vases, fans, images, and portraits. Por- 
traits especially, innumerable portraits, 
spread out upon my writing-table; laugh- 
ing faces of mousmis, known or un- 
known; little eyes drawn to the temples 
—little eyes as of cats. And toilets and 
All archnesses, all these 
studied and bizarre graces draped in the 
folds of the long tunics or sheltered be- 
neath the extravagant bariolage of the 
parasols. And the desired illusion is such 
that a murmur of little voices seems to 
emanate from those open albums; around 
me I hear, in the silence, like a sound of 
gentle laughter. 
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I do not think that any European, if 
he wishes to go beyond surfaces and as- 
pects, can write with absolute justice 
about Japanese women. A _ Japanese 
alone could do it; or perhaps, strictly, a 
Chinaman, for there are incontestable 
soul affinities between nations yet so dif- 
ferent. Moreover, if this study were a 
little too elaborated, it would become in- 
comprehensible; it would teach us no- 
thing, for certain points would escape us 
which would be precisely its cardinal 
points. The yellow race and ours are the 
two poles of the human species. There 
are extreme divergences even in our ways 
of perceiving exterior objects, and our no- 
tions on essential matters are often the 
reverse of theirs. We can never com- 
pletely penetrate into a Japanese or Chi- 
nese intelligence. At a certain moment, 


with mysterious dread, we feel ourselves 
arrested by insuperable cerebral barri- 
ers. 

I will therefore remain very superfi- 
cial in what I have to say, and I think 
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it better to confess frankly from the out- 
set that I could not be otherwise. 


Very ugly, those poor little Japanese 
women! I prefer to make this brutal 
statement at once, to attenuate it later 
with mincing prettiness, graceful droll- 
ery, adorable little hands, and then rice 
powder, rose and gold on the lips, all 
manner of artifices. 

Hardly any eyes at all, so little as to 
be almost nothing: two narrow slits, 
oblique and diverging, where roll wily 
or cajoling eyeballs, as between the bare- 
ly opened lids of those cats whom the 
glare of daylight makes weary. 


Above those little updrawn eyes—but 
very far above, very highly perched—are 


outlined the eyebrows, as fine as pencil 
marks, and not at all oblique, not at all 
parallel with the eyes that they accom- 
pany so badly; but straight on the same 
line, contrary to what it has been the 
custom to represent in our European pic- 
tures whenever the artist has had to por- 
tray a Japanese woman. 

I believe that the particular strange- 
ness of those little faces of women is en- 
tirely due to that disposition of the eye, 
which is general, and also to the develop- 
ment of the cheek, which is always swollen 
to roundness like a doll’s; moreover, in 
their pictures, the artists of the country 
never fail to reproduce, exaggerating them 
even to improbability, those characteristic 
signs of their race. 

The other features are much more 
changeable, varying with individuals first, 
and especially with social conditions. 
Among the common people the lips re- 
main thick, the nose flat and short; among 
the nobility the mouth becomes thinner, 
the nose longer and finer, sometimes even 
curves in the shape of a slender eagie’s 
beak. 

There is no country where the femi- 
nine types are so clearly defined between 
different castes. Brown peasant women, 
bronzed like Indians, well balanced on 
their slim waists, plump and muscled 
beneath their everlasting dresses of blue 
cottonade; etiolated women of the cities, 
real diminutives of women, white and 
wan like sickly Europeans, with I know 
not what of hollowed, of undermined, be- 
neath the flesh, which is the sign of races 
that are too old—all these working-wo- 
men of the great cities seem to have been 
worn out, hereditarily worn out before 
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birth, by too long a continuity of labor 
and of tension of mind over minute trifles: 
it seems as though upon their frail forms 
weighed all the weariness of having con 
stantly produced since centuries those 
millions of baubles, those innumerable 
little works of exhausting patience, of 
which Japan is full. And among the 
princesses the refining influence of aris- 
tocracy, so far back does it date, has fin 
ished by fashioning extraordinary little 
artificial persons, with childish hands and 
busts, whose painted faces, whiter and 
pinker than a fresh bonbon, indicate no 
age; their smile is far away, like that of 
ancient idols; their updrawn eyes have an 
expression of both youth and death. 


At excessive heights above all Japan 
ese women, the invisible Empress, till 
within recent years, was enthroned like a 
goddess. But she, the sovereign, has de 
scended little by little from her empyrean ; 
she shows herself at present, she receives, 
she speaks, and she even lunches—with 
the tips of her lips, it is true. She has 
abandoned hermagnificent camails strewn 
with strange blazons, her wide head-dress 
that looked like an idol’s, and her enor- 
mous fans: she sends, alas! to Paris or 
London for her corsets, her dresses, and 
her bonnets. 

Five years have passed over the chrys- 
anthemums since, on one of these very 
rare solemnities, where a few privileged 
ones are admitted to her presence, I had 
the honor of seeing her in her gardens. 
She was ideally charming, passing like a 
fairy among her parterres, flowered in 
profusion with the sad flowers of autumn; 
then coming to sit beneath her canopy of 
violet crépon (the imperial color) in the 
hieratic stiffness of her robes, tinted like 
the wings of a humming-bird. All the 
deliciously quaint pageantry with which 
she then surrounded herself gave her the 
charm of an unreal creature. Upon her 
painted lips hovered a ceremonial smile, 
disdainful and vague. Beneath the pow- 
der her exquisite face preserved an im- 
penetrable expression, and notwithstand 
ing the grace of her greeting, one felt her 
offended by our presence, which accord- 
ing to the new customs she was forced to 
tolerate—she, the holy Empress, invisible 
of yore like a religious myth. 

All this is now at an end; they are re- 
legated forever to cases and museums, the 
astonishing robes of millennial form, and 
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the large fans of dream-land. The level- 
ling spirit of modern times has fallen with 
one sudden blow upon that court of the 
Mikado which had remained till our days 
more securely walled in than a monas- 
tery, and that had preserved since the an- 
cient ages immutable rites, customs, and 
elegancies. 

The word has come from above; an 
edict of the Emperor has prescribed to the 
ladies of the palace the dress of their 
European sisters; stuffs, patterns, dress- 
makers, ready-made bonnets, were fever- 
ishly sent for. The first rehearsals in 
this travesty must have taken place with 
closed doors, perhaps with regrets and 
tears—who knows?—but more probably 
with laughter. And then the strangers 
were invited to come and see: garden par- 
ties, dances, and concerts were organ- 
ized. The Japanese ladies who had been 
fortunate enough to travel in Europe with 
the embassies gave the tone to this won- 
derful comedy, so quickly learned. The 
first balls & ’ Européenne given in the 
midst of Tokio were veritable marvels of 
mimicry ; there were seen young girls all 
in white muslin, gloved to above the el- 
bow, smiling in their chairs and holding 
their ivory dancing cards with the tips of 
their fingers; then, to opéra bouffe tunes, 
polking and waltzing almost in time, not- 
withstanding the terrible difficulties which 
our unknown rhythms must have occa- 
sioned to their hearing. Wines, choco- 
lates, and ices were handed-around, and 
all these absolutely novel refreshments 
were transferred from the trays with a 
thousand graces by very delicate hands. 
There were discreet flirtations, cotillon 
figures, and suppers. 

Thank God! the new feminine mas- 
querade is yet localized in a very restrict- 
ed circle at Tokio only, and there only at 
court and in the official world. All these 
little persons—princesses, duchesses, or 
marchionesses (for the old Japanese titles 
have also been changed for their equiva- 
lents in Europe)—who almost succeeded 
in being charming in their sumptuous ap- 
parel of yore, are frankly ugly to-day in 
those new dresses that accentuate to our 
eyes the excessive slimness of their waists, 
the Asiatic flatness of their profile, and 
the obliquity of their eyes. Distinguish- 
ed most of them are still; bizarre, badly 
dressed, ridiculous, I concede it, but com- 
mon hardly ever. Under the awkward- 
ness of the new manners as yet hardly 
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learned, under the effort of the new atti 
tudes imposed by corsets and stays, the 
aristocratic refinement still persists. To 
be sure, it is all that is left them where 
with to charm. 


And it is in this period of mad transi- 
tion that the grand lady of Japan presents 
herself to us. The world of princesses 
with imperceptible little dead eyes, with 
wide head-dresses stuck through by ex 
travagant pins, which had remained till 
recent years so disdainfully impenetrable 
to our Western scrutiny, has all of a sud- 
den been opened to us. By I know not 
what unexplained revolution, that world 
that seemed to have become mummified 
in its ancient rites and millennial modes 
has shaken off in a day its mysterious im- 
mobility. But its women appear to us 
under a disconcerting aspect, dressed like 
the most modern among ours, and receiy- 
ing with all manner of graces in draw- 
ing-rooms imitated from Europe; and it 
should not be forgotten that all that is 
shown to us there is factitious, superficial, 
arranged for our benefit. Under the set 
expression of those faces we absolutely 
ignore what is passing; we should there- 
fore not hasten to smile,and to declare 
insignificant those singular dolls with flat 
profiles. After the representation that 
mystifies us they certainly leave their 
dreadful gilded arm-chairs, their apart- 
ments furnished after the worst Western 
taste, and—who knows ?—resuming per- 
haps the sumptuous emblazoned robes of 
the old times, they go and crouch upon 
their little white mats in one of those lit- 
tle compartments with movable paper 
frames that make up the traditional Jap- 
anese house; and once there, gazing with 
half-closed eyes on the far-away vistas of 
artificial gardens composed of dwarfish 
trees, of basins of water, and of rockery, 
they become themselves again—and we 
see nothing more. How are they then, 
between the panels of their dwellings, and 
what do they dream of between the yet 
closer panels of their minds? It is here 

“that the intriguing puzzle confronts us. 
Within those wan ‘heads covered with 
long straight hair, within those heads of 
strange etiolated beings, there are little 
brains fashioned contrariwise to ours by a 
long heredity of different culture; there 
are notions unintelligible to us about the 
mystery of the world, about religion and 
death. Do these women compose still, 
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as in the old days, poems of exquisite 
melancholy on the flowers, on the fresh 
rivers, and the shadow of the woods? 
Are they, like their grandmothers, hero- 
ines of poems and of chivalric legends, 
who placed so high the point of honor, 
so high the ideal of love? I know not. 
But I think it would be rash to judge 
them from the everlasting and meaning- 
less smirk which they wear. 

The woman comme il faut, not yet 
Europeanized, may still be found away 
from Tokio, away from the court, in the 
other cities of the empire. She at least 
has not abandoned her ancient apparel. 
She can be met with, carried in her litter 
or drawn by runners in her little carriage, 
always very simply dressed for the street. 
She wears, one above the other, three or 
four tunies in plain light silk of sombre 
or neutral colors. In the middle of her 
back a little white rosace, discreetly em- 
broidered, represents the blazon of her no- 
ble family. Her hair, glossed to an ex- 
traordinary perfection, is stuck through 
with shell pins unrelieved by brilliants 
or gold. If she is aged and strictly ob- 
servant of the rules of the past, her eye- 
brows are shaved and her teeth covered 
with a coat of black lacquer. She is more 
evasive, more difficult of approach, than 
the woman of the middle classes, but if 
the stranger forces his presentation he 
may obtain from her some little amiable 
smile, some courtesy, and some polite 
commonplace—and nothing more. 

And really one knows her almost as 
well after this simple greeting as the 
belles of the new generation with whom 
one has danced cotillons or Strauss waltz- 
es at the ministerial balls. The wisest 
course, therefore, if one wishes to define 
the Japanese lady, is to declare her enig- 
matical. 


The women of the middle classes—the 
women of the shop and factory—are seen 
everywhere so freely, and their intimacy 
is won so soon, that, without understand- 
ing them to their very souls, one can at- 
tempt to say a little more about them. 
Of these thousands of little persons met 
with everywhere—in the tea-houses, the 
theatres, the pagodas—the impression that 
remains is absolutely deficient of serious- 
ness. Whenever I think of them I invol- 
untarily smile. 

Astonishing figurines, that I see once 
more agitated, assiduous, a little simi- 
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esque, running about with continual 
courtesies addressed to everybody, among 
their infinitesimal doll’s baubles, in apart 
ments as big as the hand, whose paper 
walls would fall in at the least blow. 
Women in miniature, both childish and 
aged, whose excessive grace, so mannered 
and mincing is it,turns to grimaces; whose 
everlasting laughter, contagious without 
gayety, is as irresistible as a titillation, 
and brings on at length the same irrita- 
ting lassitude. They laugh from excess 
of amiability or from acquired habit: 
they laugh in the gravest circumstances 
of life; they laugh in the temples and at 
funerals. 

Very small creatures, living in the midst 
of trifles as artificial and light as them- 
selves. Their household utensils, in fine 
porcelain or thin metal, look like chil 
dren’s toys; their cups, their tea-kettles, 
are Liliputian, and their everlasting pipes 
are filled to overflowing with half a pinch 
of very fine tobacco, taken with the tips 
of their elegant little fingers. 

Never seated, but crouching all day on 
mats of immaculate whiteness, they ac- 
complish in that invariable posture almost 
all the acts of their life. It is on the floor 
that they take their doll’s dinners, served 
in microscopic crockery, and eaten deli- 
cately with the aid of chopsticks. It is 
on the floor, behind frail screens that bare- 
ly conceal them, and surrounded with a 
confusion of queer little instruments—of 
little powder-boxes, of little pots—that 
they proceed to their toilet, before mock 
mirrors that make one laugh. It is on 
the floor that they work, sew, embroider, 
play on their long-handled guitars, dream 
of imperceptible things, or address to their 
incomprehensible gods the long prayers 
of morning and evening. 


The houses that they occupy are, it goes 
without saying, as neat and wondrously 
fashioned as themselves; almost always 
full of surprises, with movable panels, 
with boxes and slides, with compartments 
of all shapes and astonishing little closets. 
Everything is minutiously clean, even 
among the humblest, and of apparent 
simplicity, especially among the richest. 
Alone the altar of the ancestors, where 
sticks of incense burn, is gilded, lacquer- 
ed, and garnished like a pagoda with vases 
and lanterns. Everywhere else a pur- 
posed bareness—a bareness all the more 
complete and white if the dwelling pre- 
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tends to elegance. No embroidered tapes- 
tries; sometimes transparent portiéres, 
made of strung beads and bamboos. And 
never any furniture; it is on the floor or 
on little lacquer pedestals that necessary 
objects or vases of flowers are placed. To 
the mistress of the house luxury consists 
in the very excess of that cleanliness of 
which I spoke above, and which is one of 
the incontestable qualities of the Japanese 
people. It is everywhere the custom to 
unshoe before entering a house, and no- 
thing equals the whiteness of those mats, 
upon which one never walks without fine 
socks with divided toes. The wood-work 
itself is white, neither painted nor var- 
nished, keeping as its sole ornamentation, 
among women of true taste, the imper- 
ceptible veins of the young pine. 


In our part of the world when we speak 
of Japanese women we immediately fig- 
ure to ourselves persons clad in dazzling 
robes such as they send us-—robes of ten- 
der shades without name, embroidered 
with long flowers, great chimeras, and 
fantastic birds. A mistake! These dress- 
es are reserved for the theatre, or for a 
certain nameless class of women,who live 
in a special quarter, and of whom I can- 
not speak here. The women of Japan 
dress all in dark colors; they wear, to a 
great extent, stuffs of cotton or wool, al- 
most always plain, or strewn with dim 
and misty little designs, whose equally 
dark colors can hardly be distinguished 
from the background. Marine blue is the 
general and dominating tint; so much 
so that a feminine crowd in gala dress 
composes itself from afar into a mass of 
black-blue, a swarming of the same color, 
relieved only here and there by brilliant 
reds, or the light shades worn by little 
girls or babies. 

The shape of those dresses is well 
known; in all the pictures with which 
Japan overwhelms us they are seen 
painted or drawn. Their large and 
floating sleeves allow free play to the 
arms, that are of a light amber color, gen- 
erally well turned, and terminating in 
hands invariably pretty. The toilet is 


completed by those large sashes called 
obi, which are usually of magnificent 
silk, and whose regular shells, spreading 
out like the wings of monstrous butter- 
flies at the bottom of the frail little backs, 
lend so peculiar and artificial a grace to 
the silhouettes of the women. 


Our para- 
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sols, in silks of neutral colors, are begin- 
ning to replace for certain ladies of fash 
ion the charming variegated parasols of 
yore, upon which, among flowers and 
birds, were often written suave thoughts, 
due to ancient poets. As for our shoes, 
they hawe only been adopted as yet in 
Tokio, among the high official world; ev- 
ery where else the antique sandal is worn, 
attached between the toes, and left in the 
anterooms, as with us the cane and hat, 
blocking up the entrance of the fashion- 
able tea-houses, or piled up in close layers 
on the exterior steps of the pagodas on 
days of solemn prayer. On rainy days, 
besides the sandals, are worn, for street 
errands, clogs with high wooden skates, 
that sound noisily on the pavement when 
the dresses are tucked up, and that would 
make any Huropean woman fall after the 
second step. These ladies walk with the 
heels outside, as prescribed by fashion, 
and with the back slightly curved forward, 
which is doubtless due to hereditary abuse 
of the courtesy. 

Their head-gear is also known of the 
whole world; with two or three strokes 
of the brush the Japanese painters know 
how to reproduce it under all its aspects, 
or caricature it with rare happiness. But 
what most people doubtless ignore is that 
even the most careful and elegant women 
have their hair dressed only two or three 
times a week: their chignons and bands 
are so solidly fixed by specialists that they 
last at need several days without losing 
their smooth and lustrous brillianey. It 
is true that in order not to disarrange 
these structures during the nightly slum- 
bers the ladies always sleep on the back, 
without pillows, the head in the air, sup- 
ported by a sort of little lacquer bridge 
that fits into the nape of the neck. I had 
forgotten to say that it is also on the 
floor that they sleep, upon wadded mat- 
tresses so light that they would be used 
by us as coverlets. For sleep they al- 
ways very chastely array themselves in 
long night-gowns of an invariable blue; 
and discreet lamps, shaded by paper 
frames, watch incessantly over their 
dreams, in order to frighten away the evil 
spirits of darkness who, all around the 
little houses of light wood, might be float- 
ing in the air. 


In Japan the women of the people and 
of the lower middle classes participate in 
almost all the labors of the men. They 
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GROUP OF JAPANESE BOYS WITH A BIRD-CAGE 


understand business and bargaining, they 
cultivate the earth, they sell, they work 
in the factories, and they even serve as 
carriers. 

In early youth, if they are pretty, they 
often leave the parental roof to enter, as 
laughing and attractive little maids, the 
inns and tea-houses. There, for a while, 
they increase the number of those innu- 
merable mousmis, whose business it is to 
serve and gladden the passing stranger 
in all the places where he may seek re- 
pose, drink, or amusement. 

They are adorable as mothers and 
grandmothers; it is pleasant to see the 
tender and touching care they give to 
their little ones, even among the lowest 
classes, the loving intelligence with which 
they know how to amuse them and invent 
astonishing toys. And with what perfect 
art, with what comprehension of childish 
drollery, with what profound knowledge 
of what becomes very young faces, do 
they deck them out in deliciously absurd 
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little dresses, tie up their 
hair in inimitable knots. 
give them an air of ex 
quisite comicality ! 


I do not know wheth 
er they are absolutely 
good, but at least they 
are neither bad, nor 
coarse, nor quarrelsome. 
Their politeness cannot 
but be unalterable; the 
Japanese language does 
not count a single word 
of insult, and in the 
world of porters and fish- 
mongers the most ex 
quisite formulas of the 
Régence are in use. I 
have seen two poor old 
hags, who were picking 
up on the beach the coal 
thrown away by the 
steamers, expend them 
selves in endless cere- 
monies, disputing as to 
who should not take such 
and such a _ litigated 
piece, and then address 
courtesies and wonderful 
compliments to one an 
other with the air of mar- 
quises of the old régime. 

Notwithstanding their 
very real frivolity and 
the silliness of their perpetual laugh- 
ter, notwithstanding their air of being 
mere dolls endowed with springs, it 
would be unjust to refuse them all eleva- 
tion of ideas; they have the sentiment of 
the poetry of things, of the great vague 
soul of nature, of the charm of flowers, of 
forests, of silences, of moon rays. They 
tell of those things in verses a little affect 
ed, having the grace of those leaves and 
reeds, both very natural and very im 
probable, that are painted on their silks 
and lacquer. In short, they are like the 
objects of virtu of their own country, 
trifles of extreme exquisiteness, but which 
it is prudent to look over before bringing 
to Europe, for fear that some impropriety 
may lurk behind a bamboo stem or be- 
neath a sacred stork. They may also be 
compared to those Japanese fans which, 
opened from right to left, represent the 
most delicate sprays of flowers, but which 
change to indecencies if opened in the 
contrary direction, from left to right. 
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JAPANESE CHILDREN ON A PIAZZA. 


Their music, of which they are passion- 
ately fond, is for us strange and far away 
like their souls. When the young girls 
gather in the evening to sing and play on 
their long guitars, we feel, after the first 
smile of wonder, the impression of some- 
thing very unknown and very mysterious, 
which years of intellectual acclimation 
would not enable us to completely grasp. 


Their religion must appear very com- 
plicated and confused to their little giddy 
brains, when even the most learned priests 
of their country lose themselves in their 
cosmogonies, their symbols, their meta- 
morphoses of gods in that millenary chaos 
upon which the Buddhism of India has 
so strangely foisted itself without destroy- 
ing anything. Their most serious cult 
seems to be that of their defunct ances- 
tors. These shades or familiar gods pos- 
sess in each household a perfumed altar, 
before which the living pray long at 
morning and night, without, however, be- 
lieving absolutely in the immortality of 
the soul, and in the persistence of the hu- 


man ego as understood by our Occidental 
religions. 

To the religious contradictions which 
baffle us must be added superstitions as 
old as the world, the strangest or the 
gloomiest, and fearful to listen to at 
night. Beings half gods and half ghosts 
haunt the black darkness; at crossways 
in the woods stand ancient idols gifted 
with singular powers; there are miracu- 
lous stones in the depths of forests. And 
to have an approximate idea of the faith 
of these women with small oblique eyes, 
one must reduce to chaos all that I have 
just said, then try to transpose it into 
giddy brains that laughter prevents most 
of the time from thinking, and that seem 
at moments to have the heedlessness of 
the brains of birds. 


Withal, they are assiduous in their at- 
tendance at all the pilgrimages, which 
are constant, at all the ceremonies and 
festivals in the temples. 

During the fair season they come in 
smiling troops, two or three times a month, 
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from all corners of the country to pago- 
das deliciously situated in the country, 
covering the little roads, the little bridges, 
with the incessant passing of their marine- 
blue dresses, and with the wide shells of 
their black head-dresses. 

In the big cities, on almost every sum- 
mer evening, there is a pilgrimage to some 
sanctuary or other—sometimes in honor 
of a god so ancient that nobody remem- 
bers exactly his role in the world. After 
business of all kinds, with its bargains 
and barters, has been suspended, after the 
innumerable petty trades have stopped 
their monotonous noise, when the myri- 
ads of little houses and shops begin to put 
up their light shutters, the women dress 
themselves, ornament their hair with their 
most extravagant pins, and set out, hold- 
ing at the end of flexible sticks great 
painted lanterns. The streets are filled 
to overflowing with their little persons, 
ladies or mousmis, walking slowly in san- 


dals and exchanging charming courtesies. 
With an immense murmur of fluttering 
fans, of rustling silks, and of laughing 
chatter, at dusk, by the light of the moon, 
or beneath the starry night, they ascend 
to the pagoda, where gigantic gods with 
horrible masks await them, half hidden 
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behind bars of gold, in the incredible 
magnificence of the sanctuaries. They 
throw pieces of money to the priests, they 
pray prostrated and clapping their hands 
with sharp blows, clack, clack, as though 
their fingers were of wood. But most 
of the time they are chattering, turning 
around, thinking of something else, at- 
tempting to escape by laughter from the 
fear of the supernatural, 


The peasant woman, clad summer and 
winter in the same dress of blue cotton, 
and hardly distinguishable afar from her 
husband, who wears his hair in a knot like 
hers, and is clad in a robe of the same 
color—the peasant woman who is daily 
seen bowing over her toil in the tea fields 
or in the liquid mud of the rice swales, 
protected by a rough hat on days when 
the sun burns, and having her head com- 
pletely enveloped When the north wind 
blows by a dreadful muffler, always blue, 
that only leaves the almond eyes to view 
—the small and funny peasant woman of 
Japan, wherever she may be sought for, 
even in most remote districts of the inte- 
rior, is incontestably much more refined 
than our peasant woman of the West. 
She has pretty hands and pretty delicate 

















feet; a mere touch would suffice to trans- 
form her into one of those ladies that are 
painted on vases or transparent screens, 
and there would be little left to teach her 
of mannered graces, of affectations of all 
sorts. She almost always cultivates a 
pretty garden around her ancient cottage 
of wood, whose interior, garnished with 
white mats, is scrupulously clean. Her 
household utensils, her little cups, her lit- 
tle pots, her little dishes, instead of being, 
as with us, of common earthen-ware daub- 
ed with brilliant flowers, are of transpar- 
ent porcelain decorated with those light 
and fine paintings that bear witness of 
themselves to a long heredity of art. She 
arranges with original taste the altar of 
her humbleancestors. Finally, she knows 
how to arrange in her vases, with the least 
spray of verdure, slender bouquets that 
the most artistic among our women would 
hardly be capable of composing. 

She may possibly be more honest than 
her sister of the cities, and her life may be 
more regular—from our European point 
of view, of course; she is also more re- 
served with strangers, more timid, with a 
sort of mistrust and dislike of the intrud- 
ers, notwithstanding her amiable welcome 
and her smiles. 

In the villages of the interior, far from 
the recent railroads and from all modern 
importations, in places where the mille- 
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nary immobility of the land has not been 
disturbed, the peasant woman has proba 
bly changed but little from what must 
have been, several centuries ago, her most 
remote ancestor, whose soul, vanished in 
time, has even ceased to hover over the 
family altar. At the barbaric periods of 
our Western history, when our mothers 
still preserved something of the grand and 
wild rudeness of primitive times, there 
lived doubtless yonder, in those isles at 
the east of the ancient world, these same 
little peasant women, so polite and so 
mincing, and also these same little ladies 
of the cities, so civilized, with their ador- 
able courtesies. 


In short, if the Japanese women of all 
classes are small of body and mind, arti- 
ficial, and affected, with I know not what 
of worn and aged in the soul from the 
very beginning of life, it is perhaps be- 
cause their race has remained for too 
many centuries separated from the rest 
of humanity, living on itself, and never 
renovated. It would be as unjust to re- 
proach them for it as it would be to re- 
proach them for their ugliness without 
eyes; and one should be thankful to them 
for being amiable, gracious, and gay; for 
having made of Japan the country of 
ingenious and droll little things — the 
country of prettinesses and laughter. 


MR. GIBBLE COLT’S DUCKS. 
BY RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 


“ Dux femina facti,”—NEIs. 


I. 
‘“ T HAVE come to the conclusions that 
what I want is a little duck, to call 
mine.” 

He had the solemnity not uncommon 
in very tall, rather slim, and moderately 
dark gentlemen, old enough to know what 
they are talking about when the matter is 
their own individual, special wants. The 
announcement excited some surprise, even 
a little fluttering; therefore I shall pro- 
ceed to tel! briefly the conditions of the 
speaker and his audience that led to it. 

Property of the value of about one hun- 
dred dollars, his share in his father’s es- 
tate, by accretions in one way and an- 
other during the twenty years since the 
majority of Mr. Gibble Colt, had amount- 


ed to five hundred—perhaps a little over. 
In this while he had lived with an older 
sister, wife of Mr. Isaac Spillers, his ser- 
vices about the house, the yard, the gar- 
den, the horse lot, and the cow pen being 
taken as equivalent for board. The small 
farm was situate a couple of miles from 
the village of Red Oak, and bordered on 
the public road leading thence to Augusta. 
The land was not more thin and grav- 
elly than the average in that militia dis- 
trict, which, by a pleasant conceit of one 
of the early settlers, had been named 
‘Pea Ridge.” Notwithstanding his great 
length and solemnity, Mr. Colt was a man 
affectionate in his feelings. Therefore, 
although he shed not many tears, he was 
much grieved at the death of his sister. 
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“Tt AM POSITIVE AND SIMPLE DISGUSSED!” 








His sense of bereavement had been quick- 
ened by some changes already made in 
the household, and others contemplated 
by his brother-in-law. These had put 
him to thinking that perhaps it might be 
well for him to make some change in 
himself. This thought was in his mind 
on a nice morning when he called at the 
Spray berrys’. 

These extremely nice people, Miss Pru- 
dence and her sister, Charty Ann, two 
years younger, owned a farm of simi- 
lar dimension, half a mile nearer town. 
Their cottage, modest like themselves, 
was retired quite out of public view. 
Both parents. had deceased some years 
back, when they had fully reached wo- 
manhood. By this time they had man- 
aged to get a comfortable, respectable liv- 
ing on the place, and make a satisfactory 
beginning in the raising of negroes from 
the man and woman with whom at the 
death of their father they had started on 
their own independent, inoffensive line. 
It was at this house, and in the joint pre- 
sence of these ladies, that Mr. Colt made 
the remark above quoted. 

As to ages, slimnesses, and complexions, 
the Misses Sprayberry were not far unlike 
their visitor. Almost all of their time, 
especially of late years, they staid at home, 
taking care of their little property, trying 
to make little additions to it in honest 
ways, feeling mild compassion for the 
moving, restiess world outside, and, upon 
the whole, congratulating themselves on 
their foresight in not having encumbered 
themselves with husbands, children, and 
the other inevitable appurtenances of mar- 
ried life. These very last words, however, 
were applicable in their entirety only to 
the elder sister, who never had had a beau, 
and, if people would believe her, never 
had wanted one. Miss Charty Ann, de- 
spite her suspicions that some of the 
things in what few novels she had read 
might not have been precisely as set down 
therein, admitted an interest that occasion- 
ally was tender enough for tears at scenes 
capable of touching an affectionate, sym- 
pathizing heart. Whenever a wedding 
took place in the neighborhood, if invited, 
she went to it. If not invited, just for 
curiosity; nothing else in the world—she 
liked to hear how the bridal party and 
everybody else looked and did, and how 
everything in general went off. Miss 
Prudence knew well enough how to make 
allowance for the harmless levity of her 
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younger sister, it being a foil to her own 
habitual seriousness. Without ever chid 
ing, she regarded it enough to set for her 
an example in the matter of books. On 
week-days she opened never one except the 
Bible; and on Sundays, this, the hymn- 
book, and Pilgrim’s Progress. With the 
last I suspect that she never did get en- 
tirely through; but often was she heard to 
express her never having a doubt that the 
poor, dear, good man was bound to get 
there at last—or, as she expressed it, ‘‘ safe 
and sound eventual.” 

Almost the first words spoke by Mr. 
Colt on this morning were those announ- 
cing his rather singular want. It was the 
more surprising to these ladies, particu- 
larly Miss Prudence, because, as for ducks, 
not one of that species of fowl was on that 
place, nor had been since as far back as 
anybody there could remember. There- 
fore, when the announcement was made, 
Miss Prudence simply looked at Mr, Colt, 
and said not a single word. The visit in 
itself was not a surprise; for, living so 
near, his wont had been to fall in there 
occasionally, the same as if he were an old 
maid like themselves, and he had been no 
more suspected of evil intents than if in- 
deed he was in that condition of life. But 
on this oceasion, when he alluded to ducks, 
and that in a sort of abstracted, distant 
way, in a voice almost husky, and look- 
ing as solemn as if somebody was dead or 
upon their death-bed, Miss Prudence ask- 
ed herself if she knew what upon earth 
the man could be driving at. The answer 
being in the negative, and Mr. Colt sitting 
there without adding a word of explana- 
tion, after some moments she broke the 
silence in the following manner: 

‘*Gibble Colt, I thought you knewed 
it; but if you didn’t, they haven't been a 
duck of no sort on this plantation since 
here ve been. My father always before 
he died took up a predigice ag’inst the 
things; for what reason he never told 
anybody that I ric’lect of, except it might 
have been their everlastin’ puddlin’ and 
paddlin’ in every blessed thing that have 
water in it. And I have freckwent heard 
him express his opinions that for eatin’, 
chicken and turkey was good enough for 
him, with mayby sometimes goose for 
rarity, but although which he acknow- 
ledged he loved goose not to the same ex- 
tents. And so ever since his time we 
never got in the habit of havin’ the things 
in the family. It is therefore, and for 
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them reasons, that if you certain in your 
mind they is what you do want, [ hain’t a 
doubts on my mind that the Hills, if they 
couldn't let you have a pa’r, they could at 
least spar’ you a settin’ of eggs to raise 
from. They’ve got ‘em, I know, because 
every time I go by there I see ’em by their 
spring branch.” 

While this speech was going on, Mr. 

Colt was looking all around the room, as 
if, not fully crediting Miss Sprayberry’s 
disclaimer, he suspected that an individ- 
ual of the kind he had specified was hid 
away somewhere—on the mantel, or be- 
hind the clock, or under the table, or some- 
where else. When the lady had finished 
her elaborate, kind answer, he replied: 
I don't need to go to the Hills. The 
duck I’m after is here—right here—and 
she’s nowhere else—that is, prowidin’ she’s 
willin’.” 

Then he looked at Miss Charty Ann 
with all the pointedness and painfulness 
which his countenance could put on. 

Now notwithstanding that the nigh re- 
semblance between Miss Charty Ann and 
a duck, especially a small duck, had oe- 
curred perhaps to only a few imagina- 
tions, she seemed not displeased that it 


se 


had been noticed by that of Mr. Colt. 
She did not essay to squat very far down 
on her chair, but she did shrink herself 
into a mien of girlishness and meek love- 
liness that few ducks of any size could 
have surpassed. 


I am positive and simplé disgussed !” 
said Miss Prudence, rising, and leaving 
the pair to themselves. 

Long as both lovers were, long as had 
been the time before their coming together 
in this intensely interesting relation after 
a long, long acquaintance, their courtship 
and other antenuptial preparations were 
exceeding brief. I suppose they thought 
to make up for so much time unnecessari- 
ly thrown away. 

Poor Miss Prudence, feeling herself thus 
deserted—or, as she expressed it, ‘‘ clean 
flung away”’’—could solace herself, and 
that in avery small way,only by thoughts, 
of which the following were a few among 
vast numbers of expressions to the friends 
to whom in her desolation she turned: 

‘“ When Gibble Colt come to the house 
a-enquirin’ about ducks, I natchel said 
that we didn't keep the things, and I were 
perfect honest in my mind when I a-p’int- 
ed him to the Hills, that they have a 
spring branch where they could keep 
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theirselves from troublesome people that 
likes to have a clean, decent, respectable 
yard. I ain't a-settin’ in this cheer if I 
weren't a-tryin’ to give him the best infi- 
mation I knewed how, all be I were ruth- 
er took back in my mind by Gibble Colt 
at his time of life a-wantin’ to begin oa 
the raisin’ of sech a kind of a animal. 
Tell you the truth, for a minute I suspi- 
cioned Gibble Colt of bein’ out of his 
head, and not a-knowin’ what it were he 
did want. And the first thing I knewed 
there was him a-eying of Charty Ann, 
and she not displeeged at it. So I just ris; 
and as I ris, I heard him ask her if she 
wouldn't be his little duck. That of all 
the names I ever expected to live to see 
Charty Ann called by, the lastest one was 
that. And yit I never in my born days 
have I ever see a idee took holt of so fast, 
and break out all over ’em, which, if it 
hadn't been my own blessed sister, I should 
have to set down and laugh. It only 
show what people can come to when they 
think they fell in love; because it do seem 
to me at her time of life—and special a 
high, tall woman like Charty Ann—she’d 
’a’ felt ashamed of herself at the very 
namin’ of bein’ Gibble Colt’s little duck.” 

Yet Mr. Colt made a first-rate husband, 
and soon a satisfactory brother-in-law; 
and Miss Prudence, having to do so, ad- 
mitted it honorably. He did not try to 
interfere with her right, acquired by pri- 
mogeniture, as established by long usage, 
to the headship of the family, and he 
would have discouraged, if he had noticed, 
any ambition on the part of his wife to 
rise in her own scale of being than as his 
own favorite bird. About every rural 
homestead there are some things which 
it falls to a man more conveniently and 
more becomingly than to a woman to 
look after. These were undertaken at 
once by Mr. Colt, and attended to with 
constant faithfulness and efficiency. For 
the rest, he let himself be supported by 
these ladies without a single word of com- 
plaining. Soon after his marriage he did 
a thing which could not have failed to 
affect sensibly any feminine heart that 
knows how to value affectionateness and 
kindness. The sisters had always waited 
on themselves mainly. They had been 
so brought up, and such work was not 
irksome. But Mr. Colt, early in his do- 
mestication, said that no duck of his, nor 
no duck’s sister of his, should do such as 
that much longer. And so one day, at 
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an administrator’s sale, with his money 
that he had called in, he bought a young 
woman, whom, when he had brought her 
home, he turned over to Miss Prudence, 
with very few, but those affectionate and 
specific, remarks, Delicate little things 
like that go far with good women. Miss 
Prudence could have cried, but I suppose 
she decided that such giving way could 
hardly be expected of her, and so she did 
not. Sylla, the new servant, healthy, 
honest, willing, became a great help. Not 
following the example set by her mis- 
tresses, she married young, and few wo- 
men of any race ever bore a more numer- 
ous, sound, likely progeny. In time Miss 
Prudence came to love, almost as well 
as her sister, him who so naturally and 
smoothly had assimilated with the whole 
family. 

“Yes, yes, I think a heap o’ Gibble 
Colt, and I’ve even got riconciled to him 
eallin’ Charty Ann his little duck. But 
still I can’t but be thankful it ain’t me 
instid of Charty Ann. He's a affection- 
ate kind of a creatur’—affectionater than 
Charty Ann, in fact—and he ain’t much 
more in a body's way than if he was a 
female. Yes; I got complete riconciled, 
and I’m thankful I did.” 


Il. 


Things went on, and kept going for 
twenty years without one unhappy ripple. 
It seemed a pity for a change to come. 
Yet it fell most lightly upon the one who 


was to be subtracted soonest. Neither 
her husband nor her sister eould believe 
when, after a few days of what seemed a 
very light spell of illness, Mrs. Colt bade 
them good-by, calling them both to wit- 
ness that of the two she could not say 
which she loved best. As for their future 
she offered no advice, but expressed hum- 
ble hope that her own was secure. 

They were not people to make a great 
ado of mourning, yet each was deeply, 
sorely distressed. 

And now there was Miss Prudence and 
there was Mr. Colt, and no person ever 
did know how she at the head of the ta- 
ble and he at the foot, how she at one 
corner of the fireplace and he at the other, 
looked at each other and were speechless. 

In such afflictions men seem to have an 
advantage over women. The former can 
and often do roam about, while the latter 
feel as if it is their duty to stay at home. 
Not that Mr. Colt roamed promiscuously. 
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He never had been a man for such as that; 
and his roaming, not counting an ocea- 
sional purposeless walk to town, was con- 
fined almost entirely to the Hills, whose 
husband and father had deceased some 
months before. Perhaps, of its kind and 
to its degree, there was consolation in 
passing and repassing by the Hill spring 
branch, and looking mildly at the Hill 
ducks, that did not forego the comfort of 
puddling for any losses among their fam- 
ilies, however unexpected, quick, and vio- 
lent. It is curious that we do not—yet 
we who are on the highest scale of ani 
mate being ought to—-set more store by 
the many cheerful examples placed before 
our view by so many of the lower animals. 

Yet with this movement of her brother- 
in-law Miss Sprayberry could not bring 
herself to sympathize. The Hills had 
never been favorites with the family—a 
fact which Mr. Colt ought to have known 
and did know. Therefore on his second 
—or it may have been on his third—re- 
turn, with all the straightness which six- 
ty years had not been able to bend, she 
scanned him with an eye which looked 
as if it wished to see if he did not feel 
ashamed of himself. It saw nothing of 
the kind. On the contrary, he looked 
back at her as if he had been doing no- 
thing in this wide world to feel ashamed 
about. 

‘**T wouldn't have believed it,” said poor 
Miss Prudence, ‘‘after the names he ecall- 
ed Charty Ann all the time they lived 
together, and appearant was in yearnest, 
It’s a mercy the poor child didn’t live to 
see it. Howsomever, I have no idee if 
she’d ’a’ lived he’d ’a’ done it. Well, I 
suppose the good Lord made men folks 
so; but it seem a pity they can’t be decent 
in some things, special in times of afflic- 
tion; that is, if it ever come to ‘em, which 
sometimes it seem to me they don't to 
some of ’em.” 

One night, after they had been sitting 
by the fire for quite a time, wherein the 
few remarks made by Mr. Colt were an- 
swered in not much more than monosyl- 
lables and grunts, suddenly, in a tone of 
much impatient sorrow, he ejaculated, 

‘*My! how I do miss my little duck!” 

Miss Prudence jumped slightly, it came 
in a way so unlike the speaker. But she 
recovered herself immediately, and look- 
ing at him with intense severity, said: 
“Tf it’s Charty Ann you're a-speakin’ 
about, Gibble Colt, I wished in my heart 
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you missed her like Ido. If I don't, that 
I do.” 

“What for, Prudence? Name of the 
good Lord! what's the reason you don’t 
think I miss her like you, and obleeged 
to be a sight worse? If I was to miss her 
any more than I do, I just know I couldn't 
stand it; and I ain’t quite shore in my 
mind I can stand it as it is.” 

‘* Look to me like you already got tol- 
er’ble peert, a-muanderin’ a’most a-con- 
stant over to the Hills, that you know 
poor Charty Ann never liked ‘em nor 
their ways.” 

‘** Prudence, I see you don’t understand 
me,nor hain’t been a-understandin’ of me. 
It’s for lonesome, Prudence—jes only for 
lonesome—that it appear like I’m that 
restless in my mind that it look to me as 
if I ain’t to have another little duck in 
the place of the one the good Lord seem- 
eth Him meet to take away from me, and 
leave me same if I were on a disolate 
islant all by my jes lone self—it look to 
me my usefulness is at a eend. Now 
that’s jes how the thing stand.” 

‘*The Lord help your poor old childess 
soul, Gibble Colt! That here you are, 
and at your time of life, a-feelin’ like and 


a-tryin’ to feel like you want to have an- 
other little duck, as you call it, and a-goin’ 
a-totterin’ a-lookin’ for one, and that over 


yonder to that house whar— _ I jes won- 
der it don’t disguss your very self, Gibble 
Colt, like it disguss me.” 

Then, as if the risen natural heat added 
to the artificial was too much for her, she 
slided her chair back several inches, 

Patient, calm, studious, watchful, Mr. 
Colt, in soft denial and avoidance, re- 
sumed: 

‘*Now, Prudence, you call me child- 
ess, when you knows Charty Ann never 
named me them names, not in her whole 
lifetime; nor she never called me a tot- 
terin’ person, a-knowin’ how I yit helt my 
own in the pint of strong and active, if 
so be I weren’t, and I never laid claim to 
a fast runner, but able to git over ground 
reason’ble swift, peert, and handy. - And 
as for the makin’ game o’ my words, you 
never has had the exper’ence of the bein’ 
anybody’s little duck; but you hain’t for- 
got that Charty Ann always loved for 
me to call her that, which it were the 
affectionatest I knowed for the good, 
lovin’ wife and companion she made me. 
If you had the exper’ence, I hain’t a 
doubts but what you'd be jes like Charty 
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Ann when you got used to it. And to 
come to the very pint o’ the case, Pru 
dence, and let the whole facts speak for 
their own selves, I been a-goin’ over to 
the Hills jes to see if it wouldn’t put you 
to thinkin’ about things in your mind, 
and not to be willin’ to have this whole 
family, black and white, all tore up and 
sip’rated, some a-goin’ one ways and the 
tothers a-goin’ nowheres, but to stay right 
here by their lone selves, a-moanin’ for 
them that’s gone, and a-tryin’ to paddle 
their own canoe ag’inst stumps and logs 
and everything else in the world, where 
it seem like you ought to know they ain’t 
many—I am now speakin’ of men people, 
and my own self in partick’lar—that they 
love to paddle by their own selves, special 
when they’ve oncet had a companion to 
help paddle cu herside. You know what 
a stow I sot on Charty Ann, and it would 
now be my fond desires to set that same 
stow on you.” 

Immediately after this, the longest 
speech that he had ever made, he rose 
and went off to bed. 

Commenting on a proposal so unex- 
pected, Miss Sprayberry said afterward, 
with a solemnity whose honesty could 
not be doubted by any who knew her: 

‘Tf they is any grain of honest truth 
left in me, which I has to have my doubts 
sometimes, yit, on the top of it, if so be, I 
declare to you that when Gibble Colt, 
a-settin’, him and me, by that fire-h’a’th, 
when he named them words to me, at the 
first beginnin’, I didn’t know what the 
man meant, and I didn’t believe he knewed 
hisself. But when he went suddent off 
to bed, which the sleep have done flewed 
clean gone from me, I set there, and I 
turned it over in my mind, and looked at 
it that a-way, and then I turned it back 
and looked at it, and it seem like to me my 
mind kep’ on a-lookin’ at it all and every 
single ways to find out what Gibble Colt 
were drivin’ at by them sollomest lan- 
gwidges I ever hear come from him, sol- 
lom though he always in gener’], but not 
to them extent. But I couldn't. And 
so I ris, and. I took.myself off to bed the 
jes likeways; but even then it kept a-ring- 
in’ in my years till I got to sleep and got 
to dreamin’, that the sense come to me sort 
of dim like, like a body sometimes they 
can begin to see the first crack o’ day of a 
cloudy mornin’. Next day Gibble Colt 
hardly said three words, except yes and 
no when he were asked at the table if he'd 
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take some o’ this and that; but that day 
and the day after he staid at home all day 
long, and if he even looked over towards 
the Hills I never see it. And not only 
so, but look like he were tryin’ all the 
time to see how useful and dilicate he 
could be with everything. He even went 
to where Sylla’s little girl Jenny was 
a-churnin’, and without sayin’ a single 
word to-her, he took the churn stick out 
her hand, and told her to go ‘long in the 
house and wait on her Miss Prudence, and 
he whirled in and he churned as nice a 
turn of buttermilk and butter as ever any- 
body would wish to put in their mouth. 
And when night come he were yit silent- 
er, and he looked like he were studdin’ 
all the time in his mind what I wanted, 
and he’d git up and git it, oncet or twicet 
a-takin’ out of Jenny’s hand as she were 
comin’ with it and put in mine. And I 
never see in my life sech a moanin’ look 
as come out his eyes, and I got actuil mad 
with myself for trimblin’ so when I helt 
out my hand to take anything he handed 
me. And so the second night, away in 
the night, I said to myself, mayby it’s my 
lot; but if so be, it’s been a long time 
a-comin’, and that unbeknownst. But, 
and, as the next day were meetin’-day, I 
said to myself, 1 mean to see Brer Swin- 
ney after meetin’, and git his advices if he 
wouldn't think sech as that ought to be a 
disgrace and a disguss. And I done it. 
And Brer Swinney said no, but it were 
the very best thing for me and Gibble Colt 
to do, and which he were glad, because he 
been a-hopin’ jes that way, he said. And 
then he made me take a funny messenge 
to Gibble Colt, and it were to tell Gibble 
Colt that he said, ‘Go it, Gitble! Did 
you ever! And it all ‘peared like to me 
that I have never missed Charty Ann as 
much, not sence she been gone. And 
when I told Gibble Colt what Brer Swin- 
ney said—because I wouldn’t done sech 


thing if I had of knewed what it were 
goin’ to be when I promised Brer Swin- 
ney—Gibble Colt said he were goin’ fast 
as he could, but he were ready and a-wait- 
in’ to peerten up whensomever I give the 
word. And I jes got mad to see how I 
were hemmed in by Gibble Colt, with 
Brer Swinney to help. And so I told 
Gibble Colt to go ‘long off from me, and 
go back to Brer Swinney and see if he 
wouldn't please take back what he said. 
And Gibble Colt he went off a’most in a 
skip to the lot, and he put the bridle and 
saddle on John, and he loped off; and 
*tweren’t more than three hours before 
here come Gibble Colt back, a-fetchin’ 
Brer Swinney, and Brer Swinney him 
a-fetchin’ Tommy Portid and Jimmy Pit- 
man to be the witnesses. And if I hadn't 
knewed it was broad open daytime, I'd ’a’ 
declared I were a-dreamin’.” 

The marriage, on Miss Prudence’s part 
mainly of domestic convenience, yet not 
without some portion of the tender senti- 
ment with which Mr. Colt believed him- 
self to be inspired, was a happy one. It 
required some little time for the bride 
to become used to her title of endear- 
ment. 

‘‘T told Gibble Colt I wanted to be 
named no ducks of no sort But you 
know how men people can aidge on and 
persuade. °“Tweren’t long before here it 
come by degrees, and I thought to myself, 


‘if it please Gibble Colt, it ain’t a-goin’ to 


hurt me, fur as I could see. Seem like 
what he said come true. I hadn’t had the 
exper'ence of it, and they ain’t any doubts 
but what that do make a difference. But, 
you know, sometimes I got shamed of my- 
self, thinkin’ of Charty Ann. Yit I clear 
believed she were in heaven; and if so be, 
she couldn’t be hurted about Gibble Colt 
namin’ me his little duck. Brer Swinney 
and Gibble Colt say I ought to be ricon- 
ciled, and I reckon I am.” 
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ES, I do b’lieve in ’em—in one of ’em, 


tennerate. An’ I know why you ask 
me if Ido. Somebody's put you up to it, 
so’s you can make me tell my ghost story. 
Well, you’re welcome to that if you want 
it. It’s no great of a story, but it’s true; 
an’, arter all, that’s the main p’int in a 
story—ghost or no ghost. 


ANNIE TRUMBULL 


SLOSSON. 


Well, I s’pose I’]1 s’prise you when I say 
it all happened in New York city. See- 
in’ me here in Kitt'ry, an’ knowin’ my 
name’s Jenness—a real Kitt’ry an’ Ports- 
mouth an’ Ryename—why, o’ course you'd 
take it for granted I'd allers lived round 
here, an’ all my happenin’s had been in 
this local’ty. Well, you’re right one way. 
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[I was born about here, an’ come of good 
old Scataqua River stock. My father was 
Andronicus Jenness, born an’ raised in 
Rye, and the fust thing I rec’lect we was 
livin’ in Portsmouth, on the old Odiorne’s 
P’int road. 

There was father ’n’ mother, three boys 
—Amos, Ezry, an’ Peleg—an’ me, Mary 
Ann, the oldest o’ the family an’ the only 
girl. It’s the ghost story you want to 
hear, so I ain't goin’ to bother you with 
anything else. 

But that time I lived there in the old 
red house, with my own folks round me— 
‘pears to me now the only time I did ever 
reely live. We was pretty well to do, we 
had a good home, and we wasall together. 
Father was a good man, mother the very 
best o’ women, an’ I was dreffle fond on 
‘em. An’ the boys, they was just rugged, 
noisy, good - natur’d chaps, that kep’ the 
house lively enough, I can tell you. But 
when I was nigh on to twenty-five, an’ 
the boys was twenty an’ seventeen an’ fif- 
teen, it all ended, that life in the old red 
house. Father an’ my three laughin’, 
high-sperrited, pleasant-spoken boys, was 
all drownded at once, one day in Septem- 
ber. They went outinasail-boat, a storm 
come up—'twas the beginnin’ of the line 
gale —an’ their boat capsized; an’ them 
that went out rugged an’ big an’ healthy, 
laughin’ back at ma an’ me as we stood at 
the door to see’em off, was fetched back 


stiff an’ wet an’ cold, an’ so dreffle still. I ° 


never'd seen the boys still afore in all their 
lives. 

Mother never held up her head arter 
that day, an’ afore the new year come in 
she'd follered pa an’ the boys. It left me 
dreffle lonesome. You couldn't ’a’ broke 
upa fam’ly in all that section that’d’a’ took 
itharder. For we'd allers set so much by 
each other, an’ done ary thing we could 
to keep together an’ not be sep’rated, an’ 
there we was, all broke up at ouce, an’ the 
old house nothin’ now but a dry holler 
shell. I didn’t want, o’ course, to rattle 
round in it longer'n I could help. I got 
red on it’s fast as I could, an’ went over 
to Rye. I knowed how to work an’ wa’n’t 
afraid of it, an’, o’ course, the more I had 
to do jest then the better for me. For I 
was stupid an’ scared an’ sore with the 
dreffle trouble that come on me so quick 
an’ suddin, an’ I was so terr’ble lonesome. 

Well, I s’pose ‘twas because I'd allers 
liked boys, an’ was used to havin’ ’em 
round, an’ because, too, o’ my missin’ my 
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own boys so bad, that I gota place at fust 
in Mr. Sheaf’s school. "Twas a_ boys’ 
school, an’ they took me for a kind of 
house-keeper—to see to things generally. 
*Twas a sort of comfort—as much as any- 
thing in this world could be a comfort— 
to see the boys an’ do for’em. I hada 
little place to myself right off the school- 
room, an’ there I used to do my mendin’ 
an’ everything I could contrive to do for 
an excuse to stay right there, where I could 
see an’ hear them boys. “Twas a kind of 
eddication jest to hear ’em go over their 
lessons—their jography an’ retlmetic an’ 
grammar—an’ partikly their readin’ an’ 
sayin’ pieces. Ev'ry speakin’ day—Friday 
*twas—I was allers on hand, never losin’ 
a word, an’ sometimes I'd practise the boys 
‘forehand till they knowed their pieces per- 
fect. I staid there about six monthlis, an’ 
I hoped I could stay there the rest o’ my 
days. But even that poor comfort had to 
be took away; for Mr. Sheaf’s health broke 
down; he give up the school an’ moved 
away. So I lost even them borrered 
boys, who'd been in a sort o’ way helpin’ 
to fill up the places 0’ my own. An’ so 
agin I was leftterr’ble lonesome. I didn’t 
know what to do, nor care much. So, 
when I had an opp'tunity to go to New 
York I took it. 

*Twas a lady who'd had a boy at the 
school, an’ had been there herself an’ seen 
me. Mis’ Davis she was, an’ she writ to 
know if I'd come on to stay in her house 
through the summer, an’ do for her pa 
while she an’ her children was off to the 
country. As I said afore, I didn’t much 
care what I done, I was so lonesome an’ 
mis’rable; so I said I'd go, 

But if I'd been lonesome afore, I was a 
hunderd times lonesomer there. I nev- 
er'd been in a big city afore, an’ I'd kind 
o’ thought ‘twould be folksy an’ ‘livenin’ 
an’ cheerful. But ’twa’n’t a mite like 
that. The house was mostly shet up an’ 
dark. Mr. Rice—Mis’ Davis’s pa—was off 
all day long, took his dinner an’ supper to 
a tavern somewheres, an’ was only to 
home to sleep an’ eat his breakfast. I 
didn’t have much of anything to do. I 
had a big down-stairs room,they called the 
front basement, to setin. It had two win- 
dows on the street, but ’twas so low down 
that you couldn't see much out of ’em 
without screwin’ your neck an’ peekin’ up. 
There was lots o’ folks passin’ by all the 
time, but you couldn’t scasly see anything 
but their feet an’ legs. An’ oh, the noise 








o’ the wagons an’ cars! It made me ‘most 
erazy at fust, but bimeby I got a little 
used to it. But I thought I should jest 
die o’ homesickness, How Id think an’ 
think an’ think o’ the old days an’ the 
old house on the Odiorne’s P’int road! 
How diffrent it was from this city one! 
The old home was so quiet an’ still out- 
side, an’ so noisy an’ lively in-doors; an’ 
the city house was so noisy an’ lively out- 
doors, an’ so dreffle still an’ quiet inside. 

An’ twas right there in the front base- 
ment o’ that city house that I see the ghost. 
*Twa'n’t like ary other ghost I ever heerd 
on. Them I’ve read about mostly wore 
white sheets, an’ looked dreffle skully an’ 
bony, an’ kind o’ awful. One o’ that sort 
would ’a’searet me, I know; but this one— 
why, I never felt a mite scaret from the 
very fust. Fact is, I never knowed ‘twas 
a ghost for a spell, for it looked like a boy, 
jest a common, ord’nary boy; an’ ‘twas a 
speakin’ one. I don’t mean one that talk- 
ed, but a speakin’ one that spoke pieces. 

I don’t think I smelt pepp’mint the fust 
time itcome. I don’t rec’lect it anyway, 
but allers arter that I did. I was settin’ 
in the front basement when it come. 
‘Twas between five an’ six in the arter- 
noon, light enough still out-doors, but kind 
o’ dusky in my down-stairs room. I wasn’t 
doin’ anything jest then but settin’ in my 
chair an’ thinkin’. I don’t know what 
‘twas exackly that made me look up 
an’ across the room, but I done it; an’ 
there, standin’ right near the table an’ 
lookin’ at me, was the ghost; though, ’s 
I said afore, I didn’t know it for a 
ghost then; it looked like a boy. But 
he wasn’t a city boy, nor like any one I'd 
seen for a long spell. He was about four- 
teen or fifteen, I should think, an’ he wa’n’t 
no way pretty to look at, but I liked 
him from the fust minute. He was real 
freckled, but that never was a great draw- 
back to me; an’ he had kind o’ light, red- 
dish-yeller hair, not very slick, but mussy 
an’ rough like. His eyes was whity-blue, 
an’ he hadn’t much in the way o’ eye- 
winkers or eyebrows. An’ his nose was 
kind o’ wide, an’ jest a mask o’ freckles, 
like a turkey egg. So, you see, he wa’n't 
much to look at for beauty, but I took to 
him right off. I knowed he was from the 
country ’s soon as I see him. Any one 
could tell that. His hands was red an’ 
rough an’ scratched, an’ he had warts. 
Then his clothes showed it too. You 
could see in a jiffy they was liome-made, 
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an’ cut over an’ down from his pa’s. 
There was a sort o’ New Hampshire look 
about him too, an’ I felt a real drawin’ to 
him right off. I was jest a mite s’prised 
to see him standin’ there, for I hadn't 
heerd a knock or anything, but afore I 
could speak an’ ask him what he wanted, 
he stepped up in front o’ me, an’ says, sort 
o’ quick an’ excited like, 

** Don’t you want to hear me speak my 
piece ?” 

Aw afore I had time to say that yes, 
bless his little heart, I jest would, he be 
gun: 

“ My name is Norvle; on the crampin’ hills 

Mv father feeds his flock,” 


an’ a lot more about his folks, an’ all so 
pretty spoken an’ nice. When he'd done 
he drawed one foot up to t’other an’ made 
a bow, real polite, an’ then he stood stock- 
still agin. O’ course I praised him up, 
said he'd spoke his piece beautiful, an’ ask- 
ed him if he wouldn't like a cooky. I 
got up an’ went to the pantry to get some, 
but when I turned round to ask him if he 
liked sugar or m’lasses best, he'd gone. I 
thought ‘twas pretty suddin, but then I 
s’posed he was bashful, an’ had took that 
way 0’ leavin’ to save talk an’ fuss. I 
looked out o’ the winder to see if he was 
round, but there wa’n’t a sign on him, an’ 
I give him up. An’ ‘twas jest then I be- 
gun tosmell pepp’mint. ButIdidn’t put 
the two things—the boy an’ the pepp’mint 
—together then; not till some time arter- 
wards. 

Well, you don’t know how it chirked 
me up, that little visit. To be sure, it had 
been real short an’ unsat’sfact’ry. He 
hadn’t never told me one word about his- 
self—where he come from, who he was,nor 
anything. But that didn’t seem to make 
no diff'rence to me. I felt’s if I knuwed 
him real well, an’ his folks afore him; 
an’ somehow, too, I had a feelin’ that he'd 
come agin, an’ I'd find out all I wanted 
to about him an’ his belongin’s. But 
thinkin’ about him an’ his call an’ all 
made the time pass real quick, an’ ’twas 
bedtime afore I knowed it. The fust 
evenin’ sence I come there that I hadn’t 
jest longed for nine, an’ looked at the 
clock twenty times an hour. 

The next day slipped by in the same 
slippety way, for I was goin’ over in my 
mind what he’d done an’ said, an’ s’posin’ 
an’ s’posin’ who his folks was, an’ all 
that. 
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About the same time o’ day, towards six 
o'clock or so, I set down in the same place 
by the winder an’ begun to watch for him. 
He hadn’t said he'd come, but I had a 
strong feelin’ inside that he was goin’ to. 
An’ he did. But ’twa’n't out o’ the win- 
der I see him. For I begun to smell a 
strong pepp’minty kind o’ smell agin, an’ 
[ turned to look up at the shelf where I 
kept my med’cines to see if the bottle was 
broke or the stopple out, an’—there stood 
the ghost. Though even then I never 
dreamed “twas a ghost. I thought ‘twas 
jest a boy. He was standin’ across the 
room, jest where I fust see him, by the ta- 
ble, an’ lookin’ straight at me. An’ afore 
I could say a word he started right for me, 
an’ says, lookin’ real bright an’ int’rest- 
ed, ‘* Don’t you want to hear me speak 
my piece?” An’ off he went as glib as 
could be. I can’t, for the life o’ me, rec’- 
lect what *twas he spoke that time. I get 
the pieces mixed somehow them days, 
afore the time come when they meant 
somethin’, an’ I begun to take in their 
meanin’s. Mebbe ‘twas 

“At midnight when the sun was low,” 
or it might be 


“On Linden in his gardin tent,” 


for I know he spoke them some time. 
Tennerate he said off something. An’ 
when he’d done he drawed up his foot an’ 
bowed real nice. I clapped my hands an’ 
praised him up, an’ then I begun to ask 
questions. I wanted to know what his 
name was, where he come from, who his 
folks was, how he knowed about me, why 
he come, an’ lots o’ things. He staid 
quite a long spell, an’ I did jest enjoy that 
talk. Bimeby I went into the closet to 
get something to show him, an’ when I 
come back, he was gone agin. “T'wa'n't 
till some time arter he'd left that I rec’- 
lected that though it seemed ’s if I’d had 
a good talk with him, I'd done it all my 
own self, an’ he never 'd said one single 
word. Nothin’, I mean, but that one 
thing he allers said,‘‘ Don’t you want to 
hear me speak my piece ?” 

An’ yet somehow I knowed lots more 
about him than afore. In the fust place, 
I'd come to feel cert’in sure his name was 
Norvle, an’ that he wa'’n’t only speakin’ a 
piece about that, but meant it for gospel 
truth. An’ arter that I never thought o’ 
him by any other name. An’I did think 
o’ him lots. For even in them two little 
visits, when I'd done most o’ the talk my- 
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self, 'd got dreffle fond on him. You 
know I allers liked boys, partikerly boys 
raised in the country deestricks. An’ up 
to this time an’ quite a spell arterwards 
I never guessed he was anything but a 
boy, jest a common, ord’nary boy. Well, 
he kept comin’. Every single arternoon, 
jest about six o’clock, or a speck earlier or 
later, I begun to smell a sort o’ pepp’minty 
smell, an’ in come that boy, walked up 
to me, with his eyes all shinin’, lookin’ 
pleased an’ sort o’ excited, an’ says, 
‘**Don’t you want to hear me speak my 
piece ?”’ 

Then he'd speak. They was diff’rent 
kinds o’ pieces; some was verses an’ 
some wasn't. But they was all nice, 
pretty pieces. There was one I remem- 
ber about a boy standin’ on the deck of a 
ship afire, an’ how he stood an’ stood ’an 
stood, an’ wouldn't set down a minute. 
Another rlated to the breakin’ waves, an’ 
how they dashed up real high. An’ there 
was a long one that didn’t rhyme, about 
Romans an’ countrymen an’ lovers; he 
did speak that jest beautiful. 

Then he’d hold out one arm straight 
an’ tell how nobody never heerd a drum 
nor a fun’ral note the time they buried 
Agin he’d 


somebody in a awful hurry. 
start off speechifyin’ about its bein’ a real 
question arter all whether you hadn't 


better be, or hadn't better not be. That 
one seemed to be a kind o’ riddle; not 
much sense to it. An’ there was a loud 
one where he jest insisted that our chains 
is forged. ‘‘Their clankin’,” he 
‘may be heerd on the plains o’ Bos- 
ton.” I b'lieve ’twas in that one he kep’ 
a-sayin’,‘‘ Let it come; I repeat it, sir, let it 
come. Gentlemen may cry peace, peace, 
but there ain’t no peace,” an’ so on. Real 
el’quent ’twas, I hold. 

An’ I growed so proud o’ that boy. By 
this time I knowed a good deal about 
him, for I'd have long talks with him 
*most every day. That is, I thought I 
was havin’ long talks with him; but al- 
lers, arter he'd gone, I'd rec’lect he hadn't 
really said anything. But tennerate, 
strange as it seems, I did know lots more 
about him every time. As I said afore, 
his name was Norvle. His folks was 
plain farmin’ people. You know he 
spoke of his pa’s keepin’ sheep the fust 
time he come. An’ ’twas up in the moun- 
tins they lived; prob’ly somewheres in 
the White Mountins, this State. I know 
once he spoke o’ Conway ’s if he lived 


says, 
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round there. That was in a piece about 
there bein’ jest seven children in their 
fam’ly. He was real partikler about the 
quantity, an’ kep’ callin’ attention to the 
fact that there was exackly seven; no 
more, no less. He says, 

“Two of us at Conway dwells, 


An’ two has gone to sea”; 


an’ he went on to say, 
“Two of us in the church-yard lays,” 


(that was him an’ another, I s’pose now), 
but still says he, 


“Seven boys an’ girls is we.” 


I was sorry he hadn't been brought up 
near the water as my boys had, with the 
No 
wonder he spoke o’ the crampin’ hills. It 
allers seemed to me dreffle crampin’ to be 
shut up amongst the hills an’ away from 
the salt-water. 

An’ now he was off from home an’ real 
lonesome, so ‘twas a comfort to him to 
come over an’ see me, a plain, self-re- 
spectin’ countrywoman, like his ma an’ 
his aunts. So I about made up my mind 
to take charge on him, do for him, an’— 


great big sea to look at an’ sail on. 


if his folks would let me—sort o’ adopt 
him, in the place o’ my own boys layin’ 
in Portsmouth graveyard. 

I never ’s long ’s I live shall forgit the 
day I found out he wa’n’t a boy, a com- 


mon, ord’nary boy, but a ghost. He'd 
jest come in, an’ was sayin’ his piece, 
when the grocer come to the door with 
some things. 

‘Wait a minute, Norvle,” I says, for I 
didn’t like to lose a word of his speeches, 
I liked ’em all so, an’ I went to the 
door. But as I opened it an’ let the man 
in, I heerd the boy goin’ right on speak- 
in’. So I says to the grocer man, in a 
kind o’ whisper, beck’nin’ as I spoke, 
‘* Jest come in an’ hear this boy!” For 
I was real proud of him, an’ glad o’ a 
chance to show him off. 

The man looked rather s’prised, but he 
follered me in, an’ we both stood there 
by the door, list’nin’ to the little feller. 
That is, J was list’nin’ with all my ears, 
for ’twas one 0’ his very best, about Eng- 
land may ‘s well ‘tempt a dam up the 
waters o’ the Nile with bulrushes. But 
when I looked round at the man, smilin’ 
at him an’ noddin’ my head,’s if to say, 
‘** Ain’t he smart?” I see he wa’n’t ’pear- 
in’ to hear anything ‘tall. He was look- 
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in’ at me, an’ then round, an’ seemin’ so 
dumfoundered. 

‘* What's the matter o’ you?” he says. 
‘What's up?” 

Norvle was jest closin’ then, an’ I wait- 
ed till he’d made his bow, an’ then I says 
agin, ‘‘ Wait a minute, Norvle, an’ then 
we'll have our talk.” Then I turned 
round to the grocer, an’ I says, ‘‘ Don't 
he speak fust-rate ?” 

‘“What you talkin’ about?” says he. 
Got a sunstroke ?” 

Somehow I knowed all at once that he 
wa'’n't foolin’, an’ that he didn’t see nor 
hear what I see an’ hear so plain, so 
plain. An’ I knowed more’n that, for 
that one little thing opened my eyes that 
I jest wouldn't open till then, an’ I 
couldn't shet ‘em agin. I felt queer an’ 
dizzy, my head swum, an’ I put out my 
hands to keep from fallin’. The man 
stiddied me, helped me into my chair, 
fetched me some water, an’ I was well 
enough arter a little to speak. I told 
him I felt better, an’ he could go; so 
he went away. I looked for Norvle, but 
he wasn’t there. There was jest a little 
smell o’ pepp’mint in the air, but the boy’d 
gone. I was glad he had, for I wanted to 
be all alone for a spell. 

Well, you can’t understand anything 
about what I went through then; nobody 
ean. To folks I'm jest a queer old woman 
who tells a com’eal ghost story out of her 
stupid old head. It wa’n’t very com’eal 
to me that day. For I'd got so fond o’ 
that boy. LI allers liked em; an’ I'd lost 
all I ever had. An’ now this one had 
come to me when I was so lonesome an’ 
low in my mind, an’ I'd gone an’ took 
him right into my heart. An’ he wa’n’t 
a boy at all, but a ghost! That meant so 
much. Queer ’s it seems, the fust thought 
that struck me was this: he wa’n’t he or 
him, but jest it. Then I remembered 
how I'd planned some new clothes for 
him. But ghosts don’t wear out their 
clothes. An’ I'd meant—if his folks 
would let me—to adopt him; bring him 
up like my own. How ever could I 
adopt a ghost? Wa’n't it impossible? 
Come to think o’ it, could I have dealin’s 
in any way with a ghost? We'd allers 
been a respect’ble fam'ly; none more so 
in all New Hampshire; a religious fam’iy 
too, orth’dox, every single one. Never. 
’s fur ’s I'd heerd, was there a ghost of 
any kind mixed up with ary branch o’ the 
Jennesses for gen’rations. To be sure, 
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there was a story of one that appeared to 
the Fosses, connected by marriage with 
the Jennesses, ’way back fifty years or 
more. But that one never showed itself; 
*twas only a sort o’ weepin’ an’ groanin’ 
an’ complainin’ noise goin’ through the 
house at night. An’ they never encour- 
aged it a mite, but sent for old Parson 
Williams an’ had him pray at it till it 
cleared out. Then they aired the house 
thoroughly, an’ never had a sign of it 
agin. But here was I talkin’ with one, 
‘sociatin’ with it, gettin’ fond on it, an’ 
really talkin’ of adoptin’ it. What was I 
goin’ to do? What was I goin’ not to 
do? Over an’ over in my mind I went at 
that, an’ little sleep I got that night, I tell 
you. AsIsaid afore, we was brought up 
in a pious fam'ly, an’ my religion, small 
’s it was to what it oughter been, had 
brought me through all my troubles so 
fur, as nothin’ else could ’a’ done. Sol 
prayed a good deal that night, an’ read 
my Bible lots. An’ bimeby—*most morn- 
in’ ‘twas—I begun to git red o’ that whirl- 
in’, searet kind o’ thinkin’, an’ to look at 
things stiddier an’ easier. Mebbe ‘twas 


the prayin’; anyway I got all o’ a suddin 
so ’s to see the matter reasonable an’ ci- 
pher it out plain for myself. "Twas about 


this way I went at it. Fust place I says 
to myself: ‘‘ What’s a ghost, anyway? 
Why, it’s a sperrit. An’ what's a sperrit? 
Why, it’s a soul. Well, there ain’t no 
harm in a soul; we've all got ’em. But 
then,” thinks I to myself, ‘‘ what’s this 
soul doin’ here? Where's it been sence 
the boy died?” Well, you see, I knowed 
too much about heaven, from Scripter an’ 
sermons an’ all, to think that a soul that 
once got there would leave it to traipse 
round here agin an’ speak pieces. So I 
had to feel cert’in it hadn’t ever got to 
heaven ‘tall. An’ as for the other place 
—why, you never, never in the world, 
could ‘a’ made me b’lieve that Norvle had 
been there. He wa'n’t that kind,I knowed. 
‘Twasn't jest because I'd got so fond o’ 
him, but I felt sure, sure, sure that he’d 
never been there, in that awful suffrin’ 
an’ sin. He'd ’a’ showed it if he had. 
Now you see I was orth’dox, an’ my folks 
afore me, an’ I’d never even heerd that 
any one thought there might be another 
place besides them two local’ties. Sence 
then I’ve read somewheres that there is 
sexes who b'lieve that, but I'd never heerd 
ahint of itthen. But seein’ that he hadn't 
been to ary o’ them two places, then where 
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had he been, an’ why did he come to me? 
When I got to that p'int I had to stop 
short agin, an’ havin’ nothin’ better to 
do, I went to prayin’. An’ jest ’s the 
mornin’ light shone into my window 
there come a light shinin’ right into my 
heart, an’ I see it all. "Twas this way 
Norvle hadn't been fetched up by reli 
gious folks. For, strange ’s it may seem, 
there’s people like that, even in a Chris- 
tian land. He'd been a well-meanin’ boy, 
an’ if he'd ever been learnt he'd ’a’ took 
right hold o’ religion, an’ glad enough 
too. But he lived ’way off in the moun- 
tins, there wa’n’t no meetin’-house with- 
in miles, an’ his folks was like lhea- 
then. Even the deestrick school was too 
fur off for him to go, or else his pa 
wouldn't spare him to ’tend. So he'd 
growed up ign’runt of all he'd oughter 
know, never seein’ a Bible, hearin’ a ser- 
mon, or touchin’ a eat’chism in all his 
life. He'd learnt how to read somehow, 
an’ up in the garret he’d come acrost a 
book o’ pieces sech as boys speak to school. 
An’ he'd took to ’em, studied ’em, an’ got 
so he could say ‘em all. But he had to 
do it all by hisself. Nobody ever heerd 
him say ’em. Nobody would listen when 
he tried to show off. That’s terr’ble hard 
ona boy. They like so to be praised up 
an’ noticed when they’ve done anything. 
Why Peleg, the youngest o' my three 
boys, you know, allers set so by my look- 
in’ at his whittlin’, or hearin’ him sing, 
or praisin’ the pictur’s he drawed on his 
slate. But bimeby Norvle died; I don’t 
know how. I never was able to find that 
out; whether ‘twas o' sickness or an acci- 
dent. But he died without ever havin’ 
been grounded in the right things. An’— 
oh, don’t you see it now? Don’t you 
know what come to me that early mornin’, 
as I laid cryin’ and prayin’ in my bed 
there? He—I mean it, Norvle’s poor lit- 
tle ign’runt soul—had been iet to come to 
me; me that loved boys and had lost ’em 
all. An’ I was to be the one to learn it 
what he hadn't never had a chance to 
pick up afore he died. So I see I needn't 
stop bein’ fond o’ it, but go on lovin’ it 
harder an’ harder, till I'd loved it right 
straight up inte heaven, where it would 
’a’ been now but for lack o’ information. 

I tell you that was a solemn day to me. 
I was happy one way, sorry another, an’ 
I felt sueh a awful responsibility. I tell 
you ‘tain’t many that has sech a heft put 
on ’em as that. Jest think of it! the 
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hull religious trainin’ of a ghost! I was 
busy all day preparin’ for it. I looked 
up all my books, the ones I used when 
I learnt the boys, an’ the Sabbath-school 
ones. An’ I made a kind o’ plan how I 
was to begin, an’ how long ‘twould take 
to go through all the doctrines an’ be- 
liefs. Our folks was Congregationals, an’ 
though I wa’n’t as set in my ways about 
my own Church as some be, still, as Nor- 
vle didn’t seem to have any partikler 
leanin’ to ary other belief, 1 meant to 
bring him up as I'd been brought. So o’ 
course I had to begin with the fall, an’ I 
studied on that ’most all day. As the 
time drawed nigh for the visit I was dref- 
fle worked up. Seemed ’s if I couldn't 
scasly bear it, to see the boy I'd got so at- 
tached to an’ built so much on, an’ know 
that he wa’n’t a boy at all, but a ghost. I 
was settin’ there, in my old seat by the 
window, an’ for quite a spell arter the 
pepp’mint scent come into the room I 
wouldn’t turn my head. Fact is, I was 
cryin’ so ‘t Icould hardly see out of my 
eyes. But bimeby I looked round, an’, 
jest ’s I thought, there it stood. My eyes 
was pretty wet, but I winked out the wa- 
ter ’s weil ‘s I could. An’ ’s soon ’s I 


could see its face plain, I knowed that it 


knowed I knowed. It didn’t have that 
pleased, shinin’ look in its eyes, but was 
sort o’ doubtful an’ seary. It stepped 
slow an’ softly, as if it was goin’ to stop 
every step, an’ when ‘twas in front 0’ me, 
it said, almost in a whisper, an’ so mourn- 
ful, ‘Don’t you want to hear me speak 
my piece ?” 

I brushed the water out o’ my eyes an’ 
says, real hearty an’ cordial,‘ Yes, deary, 
course I do.” 

He begun in sech a low, shaky voice: 

““Here rests his head upon the lap of airth, 

A youth to fortin an’ to fame unknown.” 


Poor little feller! I jest ached for him, 
an’ my throat felt all swelled up ’s if I 
had the quinsy. I made up my mind that 
minute to give up the rest o’ my days, if 
it took that long, to savin’ that little soul 
o’ Norvle’s. An’ he shouldn’t never feel, 
if I could help it, that I didn’t exackly 
approve o’ ghosts, or thought a mite less 
o’ him for bein’ one. Then I begun my 
religious teachin’. As I said afore, my 
startin’-p'int was the fall. But o’ course 
I had to allude to the creation fust, Adam 
an’ Eve, an’ all that. Then I learnt him 
the verse out o’ the New England Primer 
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about ‘‘ In Adam’s fall,” an’ that led right 
up, you see, to.’riginal sin, nat’ral depray- 
ity, an’ all that relates to them doctrines. 
I had to begin jest as you wouid with a 
baby, you see, right at the el’mentary 
things. Then I took the Westminster 
Shorter, an’ learnt him from ‘‘man’s chief 
end” to the decrees. “T'was a short lesson, 
but I didn’t want to tire him the fust 
time. He seemed real int’rested, an’ I 
forgot for a minute he was a ghost, an’ I 
says, ‘‘ Norvle, s‘pose you take this cat’- 
chism home an’—” I stopped right off 
short, for I reelected he hadn't got any 
home, but was jest a wand'rin’, ramblin’, 
uneasy ghost. An’ oh,where did he sleep 
nights? Thinkin’ o’ that made the tears 
come agin, an’ I turned away to sop ’em 
up. When I looked round, it was gone, 

You see I say ‘‘ it’ sometimes, an’ then 
agin I say ‘‘him.” I know I'd oughter 
say ‘‘it” all the time; but— well, ‘way 
down in my old heart it’s ‘‘ him” an’ “he” 
allers, an’ he’s no diff’ent from my other 
three boys. 

I was a mite nervous next time. I 
wasn't quite cert’in I'd gone to work 
right with my lessons. I'd had some expe- 
rence teachin’, what with iny own boys 
an’ a Sabbath-school class. But how did I 
know but a ghost’s mind was all diff’ent, 
an’ couldn’t take in the same things in 
the same way? Then he didn’t have no 
books, an’ couldn’t look over the lesson at 
home. Somebbe—I kep’ sayin’ to myself 
—he don’t remember a single word about 
Adam, or his sin, an’ the terr’ble conse- 
quences. But I needn't ’a’ worried; for 
I hadn’t hardly time to answer that same 
old question,‘ Don’t you want to hear me 
speak my piece?” afore he started off: 

“Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

Then me an’ you an’ all on us fell down.” 


Coulda perfessor in the the’logical sem’- 
nary ‘a’ put it better? The real cat’chism 
doctrine, you see, ‘‘all mankind by the 
fall,” an’ so on. So I begun to feel en- 
couraged. This time I took foreord’na- 
tion an’ election, an’ easy things like that. 
Eternal punishment goes along o’ that 
lesson by rights, but ‘twas sech a pers’nal 
subjeck for that poor soul that I skipped 
it that once. So it went on day arter day. 
I didn’t allers keep to the doctrines. I 
made ‘lowances for Norvle’s bringin’ up, 
an’ had more int’restin’ things now an’ 
agin, like who was the fust man, the 
strongest man, the meekest man, an’ them. 
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An’ seein’ he was so fond o’ pieces, I 
learnt him pretty verses out o’ the New 
England Primer, like 
“Vashti for pride 
Was set aside,” 


“Elijah hid, 


By ravens fed.” 


He was so tickled with that piece about 


“Good children must 

Fear God all day, 

Parents obey, 

No false thing say,” 
an’ so on. An’ he liked about John 
Rogers an’ Agur’s prayer, an’ took right 
off to that advice at the very eend o’ the 
Primer, by the late rev’rent an’ ven’rable 
Mr. Nathan’el Clap, o’ Newport, on Rhode 
Island. 

But the days was slippin’ by, an’ I be- 
gun to worry. “Iwas September now, an’ 
my time was up early in October, for the 
fam’ly was comin’ home then. An’ go’s 
fast ’s I could I hadn’t been able to git 
beyond ‘‘ the mis’ry o’ that estate where- 
into man fell” in the cat’chism, an’ the 
buildin’ o’ the temple in the Bible. All 
about sin an’ punishment an’ the old dis- 
pensation, you see, an’ never a speck 0’ 
light an’ hope for that poor sperrit. For 
o’ course I had to go reg’lar an’ take sub- 
jecks as they come, an’ didn’t dast skip 
over into the New Test’ment comfort till 
its turn come. I was ina heap o’ trouble 
about it, when all of a suddin another 
chance was give me. Old Mr. Rice come 
to me with a letter in his hand, an’ asked 
me if I couldn’t be induced to stay on an’ 
take care o’ the house through the win- 
ter. Seems that one o’ the children—Mis’ 
Davis’s, I mean—had took cold, an’ its 
throat or lungs or something was weak. 
So the doctor had ordered them to take 
her ‘crost the water, an’ they was goin’ 
right off, without comin’ home at all. 
Wasn't it wonderful? A int’position o’ 
Providence, cert’in sure, an’ I thanked the 
Lord on my bended knees. I kep’ on now 
in the reg’lar way, not havin’ to hurry, 
givin’ all the time I wanted to the doc- 
trines. For there’s nothin’ like bein’ well 
grounded in them. Norvle never said 
much, but he showed plain enough that he 
took ’em all in, by the approprit pieces 
he spoke arter each lesson. I wish I 
could ree’lect ‘em all; they was wonder- 
ful. =I know one time we had free-will, 
an’ ‘twas the most excitin’ occasion. I got 
so worked up over it, showin’ how ‘twas 
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consistent with election an’ foreord’na- 
tion, an’ argifyin’ that we was jest as free 
to pick an’ choose as—as—anybody. An’ 
next time he up an’ speaks, ‘‘ Hard, hard 
indeed was the contest for freedom an’ 
the struggle for independence.” 

Oh, ’twas good asa sermon! An’, agin, 
arter a course o’ lessons or. he power o’ 
the devil an’ bow to resist ?.im, he spoke 
that powerful piece, ‘‘They .ell us, sir, 
that we are weak, unable to scope with so 
form'dable a advers’ry; but when shall 
we be stronger?” An’ how he did go on 
about ‘‘Shall we ‘quire the means o’ ef- 
fectooal resistance by lyin’ s’pinely on 
our backs an’ huggin’ the d’lusive phan- 
tom o” hope?” an’ all that. One day I 
talked very strong about the Cath’lics, 
warned him ag’inst the Pope o’ Rome, 
an’ forbid him ever to go near popish 
folks. Next time he come he up an’ spoke 
a piece about 


“ Banished from Rome ? 
free 
From daily contracts?” 


What’s banished but set 


That showed his views about the Pope 
plain enough, I think. 

Oh, I never see a boy—let alone a ghost 

take in truths like him. An’ it done 
me good too. I'd got a little rusty on 
them doctrinal b’liefs myself, an’ it rubbed 
up my knowledge wonderful. I studied 
up days, an’ could hardly wait for class- 
time to come; an’ jest ’s soon ’s I had the 
fust sniff o’ pepp’mint arternoons, I'd be 
ready to start off. But Id allers give 
him his chance fust, an’ I growed to love 
that one thing he said every time, the 
only thing I ever heerd him reely say, 
‘*Don't you want to hear me speak my 
piece?” Itseemed to mean more an’ more 
each day, an’ bimeby was ’most like a 
whole conversation. Jest from that one 
remark I begun to know all about his 
past life an’ doin’s, his folks, his home, 
an’ all. A poor, empty, negleeted, lone- 
some life *twas, an’ my heart ached over 
it as it come out day by day in our talks. 
To think o’ his never havin’ had what my 
boys had so much on, all their days; meet- 
in’s, Sabbath-schools, cat’chisms, prepara- 
try lectur’s, monthly concerts, prayer- 
meetin’s; he never’d had oneo’ them bless- 
ed priv’leges in his hull narrer little life. 
Well, as I said, I enjoyed the doctrinal 
teachin’, the Old Test’ment an’ all; but I 
was awful glad when with a clear con- 
science I could turn over the leaf an’ 
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show him t’other side. He'd been gettin’ 
rather low in his mind lately, an’ no won- 
der. For I hadn't felt to tell him any- 
thing yet but about our dreffle state o’ 
sin, the punishment we deserved, an’ the 
justice o’ Him who could give it to us. To 
be sure, I got him to the p'int where he 
knowed "twould be all perfectly right, 
consid’rin’ the circumstances, if he should 
be sent right down to the place, as the 
hymn says, 


“ Where crooked ways o’ sinners lead.” 


He was resigned to it, but he wa’n’t ex- 
ackly glad, an’ he looked rather solemn. 
So I was pleased enough when I begun to 
let in a mite o’ sunshinin’ an’ told him 
the gospel story. An’ I declare it never ’d 
meant so much to me myself, church 
member as I'd been for more’n a dozen 
years, as when I begun to tell it to that 
poor little ghost. I begun ’way at the 
very beginnin’, an’ it was quite a spell 
afore he see what was comin’. He thought 
I was jest givin’ an account of a com- 
mon, ord’nary boy. I see that was the 
way to int’rest him, so I told about Him 
as a little feller, with his mother, an’ in 
the carpenter's shop, an’ round the water 
an’ the shore with the fishermen an’ sail- 
ors. I was thinkin’ o’ my own boys on 
the salt-water at Portsmouth an’ Kitt’ry 
when I dwelt so on that part. But pretty 
soon I rec’lected how Norvle was fetched 
up on risin’ ground, so I told about His 
bein’ so fond o’ the hills, goin’ up ‘‘intoa 
mountin apart,” as the Bible says, to 
pray an’ to preach, or to set there alone. 
An’ how Norvle’s face did light up then, 
an’ his whity-blue eyes shine! I don’t 
doubt he was thinkin’ o’ the New Hamp- 
shire hills. For crampin’ ’s they be, folks 
that lives among ‘em do learn to love ’em 
lots. So it went on, till it come nigh the 
last part o’ the narr’tive. No need for 
me to remind you o’ that. I'd knowed it 
allers, learnt it to my Sabbath -school 
scholars, heerd it talked an’ preached an’ 
sung all my born days, but ‘twas like a 
bran’-new thing ’s I told it to Norvle, an’ 
the tears jest ran down my face like rain. 
He didn’t ery. I guess ghosts never does. 
But oh,how mournful an’ sorry he looked, 
with his eyes opened wide an’ lookin’ 
straight into my face, an’ his lips kind o’ 
tremblin’! For quite a spell now he'd 
been speakin’ diff’ent sort 0’ pieces—hymns 
an’ sech. An’ now he begun to say sech 
beautiful ones, hymns an’ psalms I hadn't 
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even thought on for years. Some o’ em 
I learnt afore I could read, from hearin’ 
mother say ‘em over 'n’ over to me as I 
set on the little cricket at her feet. How 
I felt as he'd say, soft an’ gentle like, 
‘*Don't you want to hear me speak my 
piece?” an’ then foller it right up with 
one o’ them sweet old hymns I always 
rec lected in mother’s voice! Oh, I loved 
him harder ’n’ harder every day! He was 
jest ’s homely ’s ever, jest ’s freckled, his 
hair jest ’s reddish-yeller an’ mussy, but 
he looked difffent, somehow. There was 
a kind o’ rested, quiet, satisfied look come 
on his face by spells that made him pret- 
tier to look at. An’ bimeby that look 
come to stay. I couldn’t make you un- 
derstand ‘f I tried—an’ I ain't goin’ to try 
—how I see what was happenin’ in that 
soul, ButIdid see. I knowed the very 
hour—the minute ’most—when he see the 
hull truth an’ give up to it. There didn’t 
seem to be any powerful conviction o’ 
sin. Mebbe ghosts don’t need to go 
through that. P’r’aps it’s their bodies that 
makes that work so strong in folks, an’ 
ghosts ‘ain't got any bodies. So ‘twas a 
easy, smooth specie o° conversion, an’ 
Norvle hisself didn’t seem to know when 
it happened. He kep’ comin’ jest the 
same, allers askin’ his little question, an’ 
speakin’ his piece. An’ allers there come 
with him that pepp’minty scent. To this 
day that common, ev'ry-day, physicky 
smell brings more things back to me than 
even cinnamon-roses or day-lilies like 
them in the old garden on the Odiorne’s 
Pint road. I went on all the time with 
my teachin’. I knowed Norvle was all 
right now, an’ safe for ever’n’ ever. But 
there's plenty o’ things even perfessors 
need to know, an’ I did so like to learn 
him. 

*T was gettin’ past the middle o’ Decem- 
ber now. One day I walked a little ways 
down street for exercise an’ fresh air, an’ 
all to once there come over me sech a 
strong rec’lection o’ Portsmouth woods. 
I didn’t know why ‘twas for a minute, 
but then I begun to smell a piny, wood- 
sy smell, an’ I see right on the side- 
walk a lot o’ evergreens—pine an’ hem- 
lock an’ spruce. Then I remembered 
that Christmas was comin’. You see, pa 
an’ ma had allers made a good deal o’ 
Christmas. Congregationals in old times 
never done so. I know pa said that 
one time old Parson Pickerin’, 0’ Green- 
land, sent back a turkey that gran’f'ther 
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Jenness give him Christmas, sayin’ he'd 
ruther have it some other time than on a 
popish hollerday. But we was fetched 
up to keep the day. Why, up to the very 
last Christmas o’ their lives my three 
boys hung their blue yarn stockin’s up by 
the fireplace, though Amos was past nine- 
teen then, an’ Ezry goin’ on seventeen. 
So ’twas a time full o’ rec’lectin’ for me. 
The year afore I'd jest put it all out o’ my 
head an’ tried to forget what day "twas. 
But I couldn’t forget it here. “T'was in 
the air; "twas ev’rywhere you went. The 
stores was full o’ playthings, folks was 
traipsin’ through the streets with their 
hands an’ arms full o’ bundles, ev’rybody 
that passed you was talkin’ about it, an’ 
*twas no use tryin’ to git red on it. It 
made me choky an’ wat’ry-eyed all the 
time, an’ I couldn’t see nothin’ ary blessed 
minute but the old wood fire at home, 
with the big yarn stockin’s hangin’ there. 
But one day arter Norvle had left, an’ the 
pepp’mint scent hadn't quite gone out o’ 
the room, I begun to think why I couldn't 
make a Christmas for him. Now don’t 
laugh at me. I wa’n't a fool. I knowed 
*s well ’s you do that ghosts don’t want 
presents or keep days. But I was so lone- 
some, an’ jest hungry for a stockin’ to 
fill—a boy's stockin’. ‘‘So why,” I says 
to myself, ‘‘shouldn’t I make b'lieve— 
‘play,’ ’s the children says—that Norvle 
wants a real old-fashioned Christmas, an’ 
I ean give him one?” The next time he 
come I led up to the subject an’ found 
out, ’s I suspicioned, that he’d never heerd 
o’ Christmas or Santy Claus in all his 
born days. So I told him all about it, 
an’ he was so int’rested. Fust I told him 
whose birthday “twas, 0’ course, an’ why 
folks kep’ it. Then I told him about fam- 
‘lies all gettin’ together at that time, an’ 
comin’ home from every wheres, to be with 
their own folks. An’ I wentonabouthang- 
in’ upstockin’s an’ fillin’’em with presents. 
** An’ now, Norvle,” I says,‘‘ I’m goin’ to 
make a real old-fashioned Christmas for 
you this year, sech as we used to have in 
the old house; sech as we made for Amos 
an’ Ezry an’ Peleg. For,” I says,‘* you've 
been a real good boy this winter, an’ I set 
as much by you ‘most—p'r’aps jest as 
much—as I done by my own boys.” He 
looked dreffle tickled, an’ so ’twas settled. 
How I did enjoy gettin’ ready! "Twa'n’t 
so easy as it seems. For I'd set my heart 
on havin’ the same kind o’ presents as we 
used to give the boys, an’ they wa’n’t 
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plenty in New York city. The stockin’ 
was easy enough, for I had one o’ Peleg’s. 
You see, I kind o’ liked to have some o’ 
the boys’ things about, an’ I had some o’ 
the old blue feetin’ layin’ on my stockin’ 
basket ’s if they was waitin’ to be darned. 
They looked nat’ral an’ good, you see 
Peleg was nigh about Norvle’s size. Then 
I wanted a partikler specie 0’ apple, big 
an’ red an’ shiny; we called ‘em the 
Boardman reds. I found some to the 
market at last. They didn’t exackly look 
like the old kind; but the man said they 
was, he’d jest fetched ’em from Ports- 
mouth hisself. The hick’ry-nuts I got 
easy enough, an’ the maple sugar. I was 
goin’ to get some pepp’mint lozengers, for 
my boys all thought so much o’ them, 
but it seemed too pers’nal, an’ I give ‘em 
up. I got a big stick o’ ball lick’rish, 
though—boys allers like that—an’ some 
B’gundy pitch to chew. Then o’ course 
there must be a jack-knife. I found jest 
the right kind, big, with a black horn han- 
dle an’ two blades. I set up late nights 
an’ riz early to knit a pair o’ red yarn 
mittens, like Peleg’s; they’re so good for 
snowballin’, you know. An’ I wound a 
yarn ball, an’ covered it with leather. 
I had a diff’eult time findin’ the fish- 
hooks an’ sinkers, for I hadn’t been 
round no great in New York, an’ there 
ain’t no general store there. But I found 
‘em at last. Right on top I was goin’ to 
put Pely’s little chunky, leather cover 
Bible. Mother give it to him the day he 
jined the chureh, an’ writ his name in 
her straight up an’ down prim hand writ- 
in’. I knowed she an’ him both would 
be willin’ it should go to this poor little 
soul the Seripters meant so much to, an’ 
had done so much for. 

The New York greens didn’t satisfy me. 
There was some stuff with sicky green 
leaves an’ white, tallery- lookin’ berries, 
an’ some all shinin’ an’ pricky, with red 
fruit. But they didn’t look nat’ral. Bime- 
by I come acrost some ground-pine, sech 
as growed all through the wood lot behind 
the old house, spranglin’ over the ground, 
an’ some juniper, like what spread amongst 
the rocks there, with its little black berries 
an’ sharp, scratchy needles. I couldn’t 
get any black alder nor bittersweet ber- 
ries, an’ had to do without ’em. Oh, you 
don’t know what it was to me, an’ my 
poor empty heart that had ached till ‘twas 
*most numb, to get that stockin’ ready. Ev- 
’ry day I talked Christmas to Norvle, never 








lettin’ him know, o’ course, what I was 
goin’ to give him, but tellin’ all about dif- 
ffent Christmases I'd knowed. I went on 
about how the fam’ly was allers together, 
an’ father wore his best clothes an’ set to 
the head o’ the table, an’ mother t’other 
end, an’ me an’ the boys all there. “Twas 
nat’ral, I s’pose, consid’rin’ that I dwelt 
on that part on it, folks all bein’ together 
that day, lovin’ an’ doin’ for their very 
own. Then I told him how Christmas 
Eve we all used to stand together, the 
boys an’ me, afore we went to bed, an’ sing 
pa’s favrit piece, ‘‘ Home, sweet Home.” 
[ carried the toon, Peleg sung a real sweet 
second, Ezry had the high part, an’ Amos 
the low. How it fetched.it all back to tell 
it over to him! 

The last night but one come—the twen- 
ty-third *twas. Norvle had looked real 
mournful-like lately. Ev’ry time I spoke 
o’ father’s house, or fam’'lies gettin’ to- 
gether or goin’ home for Christmas, I see 
he looked kind o’ sorry an’’s if he wanted 
somethin’. But I wouldn’t see what it 
meant. That arternoon, though, when 
he’d ast, in a shaky, still voice, ‘‘ Don’t 
you want to hear me speak my piece?” he 
follered it up with the dear old hymn 
mother whispered part of, the very last day 
of her life— 

“ Airth has engrossed my love too long, 

‘Tis time to lift my eyes.” 

He went on with all the verses, an’ when 
he come to 

“© let me mount to join their song,” 
he said it’s if he was prayin’ to me, an’ 
sech a longin’ sound come into his voice, 
an’ sech a longin’ look into his eyes, that 
I was all goose-flesh, an’ so choky. When 
he'd finished, I turned away to get my 
handk’chief, an’ when I looked back agin 
he was gone. 

Well, I s’pose you see now what Id 
got to do, an’ what my plain duty was. I 
really had knowed it all along, but I'd 
shet my eyes to it a purpose till now; but 
I couldn't no longer. That poor soul o’ 
Norvle’s was regen’rated, saved cert’in 
sure, an’ what business had I got to keep 
it down here any longer? You see it 
plain enough, but no one but me—an’ 
Oue other—knows how much it meant to 
me that night. ‘‘ Couldn’t I,” says I to 
myself—‘‘ couldn’t I keep him only one 
day longer, jest over that seas’n o’ Christ- 
mas, so hard, so ter’ble hard to bear with- 
out him? Anyway, couldn't I have him 
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till mornin’, an’ let him have his stockin’? 
When he was goin’ to have sech a long, 
long time up there, would jest one day 
more down here make any great dif- 
f'rence?” The answer come quick enough. 
“Yes, *twould! He b’longed somewher's 
else, an’ I must send him there, an’ right 
straight off, too, even if it broke my heart 
all to pieces doin’ it.” 

All the next day I went about my work 
very softly. Itseemed like the day o’ the 
boys’ fun’ral. I'd filled the stockin’ two 
days afore—I couldn't wait—an’ there it 
laid in my room, never, never to be hung 
up, all bulgy an’ onreg’lar an’ knobby. I 
knowed what ary bulge meant. That one 
by the ankle was the jack-knife, an’ that 
queer place nigh the knee was where the 
stick o° lick’rish had got crosswise an’ 
poked ‘way outeach side. There was one 
Boardman red apple roundin’ out the toe 
like a darnin’ ball, an’ right in the top 
was Pely’s chunky little Bible jest showin’ 
above the ribbed part. I didn’t empty it. 
Folks will keep sech things, you know, an’ 
it's up in my bedroom somewher’s now, I 
b’lieve. 

Well, Christmas Eve come, an’ come 
quick—too quick for me that time. I'd 
made up my mind ‘twouldn’t never do to 
let Norvle see how I felt. I had a good 
deal o’ Jenness grit, an’ I called it all up 
now. So, when he come in, I was jest as 
usual, an’ smiled at him real pleasant; but 
I felt ’twouldn’t do to waita single minute, 
for fear I'd break down, so afore he could 
make his one little remark, for the fust 
time sence I knowed him, I begun fust, 
an’ he stood still an’ listened. 

‘*Norvle,” I says, speakin’’s I used to 
to the boys’ playfellers that used to come 
an’ see ’em an’ want to stay on an’ on— 
‘**Norvle, I’ve had a real nice visit with 
you. I’ve enjoyed your comp’ny lots, an’ 
I wish I could ask you to stay longer. But 
it's Christmas Eve, you know, an’,’s I’ve 
often told you, people ‘d oughter be with 
their own folks to-night. You know now 
where your folks is, leastways your Father 
an’ your Elder Brother. So, I’m dreffle 
sorry to seem imperlite an’ send you off, 
but—why, this bein’ Christmas Eve,’s I 
says afore, I really think—the best thing 
for you to do—is—to go—Home!” I got 
it out somehow; I don’t seé how I done it. 

Norvle looked right at me, kind o’ 
mournfle. He stood stock-still, an’ I 
thought he was goin’ to make his one 
little remark, but he didn’t. Jest ’s true 
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’s I live, that boy opened his mouth an’ 
begun tosing. An’ oh! what do you sup- 
pose he sung? ‘‘Home, sweet Home!” 
He'd never sung afore; I didn’t know ’s 
he could; but his voice was like a wood- 
robin now. An’ in a minute, though 
there wa’n’t anybody but him an’ me in 
the room, seemed ’s if I heerd some other 
voices. Norvle carried the toon, but I 
heerd a real sweet second, an’ then a high 
partan’alow. “Twas jest like four boys 
singin’ together. An’ while I looked at 
him the music sounded further ’n’ fur- 
ther off, till when he got to the last 
‘**sweet—sweet—home,” I had tolean ‘way 
forward to ketch a sound. An’ when it 
stopped—whiy, he stopped. He didn’t go; 
he jest wasn’t there. 

Well, I've got along somehow. You 


do get along through most things, hard ’s 
they be. It’s more’n forty year now 
sence my ghost story happened, an’ I’m an 
old woman. I'm failin’ lately pretty fast, 
an’ it makes me think a good deal about 
goin’ home myself to jine pa’n’ ma’n’ the 
boys. I might’s well tell you that when 
Isay the boys, I mean four on’em. For, 
b’sides my three, I’m cert’in there’s goin’ 
to be another one, a little chap with 
rough, reddish-yeller hair, an’ lots o’ 
freckles. Course I know it’s all diff’ent 
up there, an’ things ain’t a speck like what 
they be here; but somehow it won't seem 
exackly nat’ral if that little feller don’t 
somewher’s in the course 0’ conv’sation 
bring in that favrit remark o’ his’n, 

** Don’t you want to hear me speak my 
piece ¢ 





A FAR 


HAVEN. 
BY ANNIE 


FIELDS. 


“For those who stand in the middle of the water, in the formidable stream that has set in, for 
those overcome by decay and death, I will tell thee of an island, O Kappa.”— Oriental Books. 
T OIST the sail and bear away! 
Of an island I have heard, 
Anchored in the star-sown deep, 
Whither Love has gone astray. 
Long ago he heard the roar 
Of breakers falling on the sand 
Of some unknown Samarcand, 
And with no reluctant word 


Sailed away. 


In new meadows, by new seas, 

We must seek him with the breeze 
Blowing from the gates of sleep. 
Listen! we may hear him call 
Where golden-rod o’ertops the wall, 
Or when the moon across the night 


Bends her steps. 


From that island in the sea 
We are told of dreamily 
By seers of the Orient 


I hear him eall:-— 


What powers have ye lent 


To these poor ears, 
Spirit of love, 


That in perpetual banishment 
Live my dark fears?— 
And oft I seem to rove, 


When shadows fall, 

Toward that island, that far island of the sea, 
Where Love doth dwell; 

And over the sea-swell 

Comes a glad vision to the inward sight 

Of what I heard, O Kappa, and told thee. 








'I\HE comfortable words of the hymn 


“Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less ” 


are peculiarly appropriate for Christmas. 
They express a truth which the happy 
day emphasizes, and it is a truth which 
needs emphasis. One of the French play- 
ers who came to this country with Rachel 
says in his journal that he was invited to 
take a pleasure drive to the cemetery upon 
Long Island. Evidently he had not heard 
of Froissart’s epigram, because he was 
both surprised and amused at the invita- 
tion; probably, also, he was little familiar 
with the Puritan fathers, or he would 
have known that they were always going 
to the graveyard. In Judge Sewall’s 
Journal every page seems to be hung 
with funeral scarfs and gloves. An op- 


pressive gloom, as of death and the tomb, ’ 


overhangs it all. 

Indeed, the early Christians dwelt so 
often and so long in the catacombs that 
when they emerged, accustomed to asso- 
ciate life with the tomb, they doubtless re- 
garded the whole world as a catacomb. 
Our American Puritan ancestry and spir- 
itual training left this sombre touch and 
tone upon the earliest enduring work of 
our literature, and the fresh and smiling 
nature of the New World was first depict- 
ed by our art as a tomb. 

“The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty; and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round 
all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man.” 


‘“Thanatopsis” is the swan song of Pur- 
itanism. Indeed,when Puritanism could 
sing, the great change was accomplished. 
Christmas was at the door. 

Let us leave the severe question wheth- 
er Christmas has ever done what Puritan- 
ism did, or ever could do it. It is enough 
to-day, under the mistletoe, to remember 
that even Puritanism promised Christmas 
as the final reward of joyless living; that 
is to say, it held out heaven as the prize 
of well-doing, or rather of correct be- 
lieving, and although it was a very sober 
heaven of prolonged psalmody, yet it was 
Vou. LXXXII.—No. 487.—14 


Chitr’'s Easy Chair. 


intended to represent happiness to the im- 
agination, and even enjoyment. It was 
perhaps a severely tempered enjoyment, 
such pleasure as may be tolerated in the 
young by a strict duenna—a sternly reg- 
ulated joy, the prunes and prisms disci- 
pline of a celestial sphere, but still the reg- 
ulated play-ground would not be a grave- 
yard, and the funeral scarfs and gloves 
would be no more seen. 

Dr. Johnson, in his life of Milton, speaks 
of *‘ religion, of which the rewards are dis 
tant.” That was peculiarly the religion 
which looked askance at Christmas in this 
world, whether it was the religion of 
Saint Simeon standing on his pillar, or of 
the Saint of the Bay making the Quaker 
stand in the pillory on Boston Common. 
But Christmas was still the distant re- 
ward. Purged of the flesh, Christmas 
might be tolerated. 

But in this world who of us desires 
Christmas purged of the flesh, Christmas 
without plum-pudding,‘or snap-dragon, 
or Maid Marian, or the sweet rites of the 
mistletoe? It came to this country, in- 
deed, in the train of a prelatical Church. 
It must be owned that it was not one of 
the company of the Mayflower. Pastor 
Wilson or Norton may have suspected it 
to be carousing over at Merrymount with 
the losel Morton. But when the Bay ex- 
cluded Christmas it exiled the sweetest 
part of its own faith. Nay, it wounded 
the whole, for if a man love not his bro- 
ther whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen? What is 
old Christmas, of whom Santa Claus is 
chief priest, but the incarnation of the 
Christian spirit in this world, of the 
Christian spirit in human _ relations? 
Who was it that said, feed the hungry, 
open the eyes of the blind, visit the pris- 
oner, do as ye would be done by? And 
who does it but Christmas—Christmas of 
the warm heart and the full hand, Christ- 
mas that cheers and consoles, Christmas 
that lights the land with a smile, Christ- 
mas that practises as well as preaches? 

It is the most truly symbolic of Chris- 
tian days. The church is open and hung 
with green. There is .public worship. 
There are prayers and praise. But what 
good pastor ever preached a long sermon 
on Christmas? Or what parishioner sit- 
ting in the pew had ever gloomy thoughts 
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on Christmas? Or what urchin who in 
the secrecy of his soul has been sometimes 
supposed to wish the awful wish that Sun- 
day was over, has ever longed for Christ- 
mas to go? Christmas for that urchin 
may indeed imply rhubarb the next morn- 
ing. But elsewhere in the calendar is it 
not the holy day itself, not the next day, 
that seems to him to imply rhubarb? 

Christmas is the preacher who empha- 
sizes the fact that the religion which it 
celebrates is adapted to human nature. 
Horace is called the laureate of the world- 
ly, of the epicurean, of the pagan who 
would eat and drink in view of to-mor- 
row. The gay adage dum vivimus is 
cited with a shudder as the gospel of plea- 
sure. Christmas was hunted in the Puri- 
tan parliament as a kind of god of plea- 
sure who was only a masked devil. It 
was confounded by Governor Bradford 
with the Belly god. But why, said 
Charles Wesley, as he sweetly sang—why 
give all the good tunes to Satan? The 
sweet singer might have enlarged his 
view and his question. Why give Satan 
any of the good things?) Why, above all, 
let him have Christmas, as Andromeda 
was abandoned to the dragon of the sea? 
Let Christmas stand for pleasure, and for 
the reason that it is especially the Chris- 
tian day. Then Christianity drops her 
weeds and smiles. Then the whole world 
takes up the refrain, 

“ Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.” 
And even Dr. Doddridge comes singing 
in, 

“T live in pleasure when I live to Thee.” 
The doctor must not fly his own logic. 
Not to live in pleasure is not to live to 
Thee. Pure pleasure it must be, no doubt, 
but that is the pleasure embodied in Christ- 
mas. 

If we were to fancy a wholly Christian- 
ized world, it would be a world inspired 
by thespirit of Christmas—a bright, friend- 
ly, beneficent, generous, sympathetic, mu- 
tually helpful world. A man who is ha- 
bitually mean, selfish, narrow, is a man 
without Christmas in his soul. The child 
of good fortune, like Miss Messenger in 
Besant’s All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
whose chief purpose is to share her good 
fortune with others, and to teach them 
that love and sympathy are the keys of 
life, keeps Christmas all the year. Besant 
calls his tale what he says his friends call 
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it, an impossible story. Then Christian- 
ity is a dream, for Miss Messenger is sim- 
ply a Christian. 

If Besant’s friends were right and the 
story is impossible, let us cling to Christ- 
mas all the more as a day of the spirit 
which in every age some souls have be- 
lieved to be the possible spirit of human 
society. The earnest faith and untiring 
endeavor which see in Christmas a fore- 
cast are more truly Christian, surely, than 
the pleasant cynicism which smiles upon 
it as the festival of a futile hope. Mean 
while we may reflect that from good- 
natured hopelessness to a Christmas world 
may not be farther than from star dust to 
a solar system. 


THE extreme richness and profusion 
and variety displayed in the Christmas 
shops of a great city, the sack of the 
treasures of the whole earth, which fur- 
nish such splendid spoil, recall curiously 
a remark of Buckle. He says that the 
history of the world shows enormous pro- 
gress in all kinds of knowledge, in insti- 
tutions, in commerce and manufactures, 
and in every pursuit of human activity, 
but not in knowledge of moral principle. 
The most ancient wisdom in morals is also 
the most modern. Time and the progress 
of civilization have added notning to the 
demands of the conscience or to moral 
perception. The golden rule is an axiom 
of the most ancient wisdom. 

These are bewildering speculations as 
we stroll along Fourteenth Street and 
loiter in Twenty-third Street, which, at 
the holiday season, have especially the 
aspect of a fair or a fascinating bazar. 
The whole world is tributary to Santa 
Claus. 

“Nothing we see but means our good, 

As our delight or as our treasure; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food 
Or cabinet of pleasure.” 


Invention and science have put a girdle 
about the globe fitly to decorate Christ- 


mas. Diedrich Knickerbocker, in his 
cocked hat and flowered coat, had heard 
of Japan, perhaps, as a romance of Prester 
John. But it would have been a wilder 
romance to imagine his grandchildren 
dealing at the feast of St. Nicholas with 
Japanese merchants in Japanese shops 
upon the soil of his own Manhattan and 
on the very road to Tappan Zee. Hendrik 
Hudson might have been reasonably ex- 
pected to run down from the Catskills 











with a picked crew to vend Hollands for 
the great feast. But Cipango—! 

Yes; we have subdued distance, we are 
plucking out even the heart of Africa. 
As the streets of Bokhara when the fairs 
were held were piled with the stuffs of 
many a province and thronged by mer- 
chants of every hue, so the streets of New 
York at Christmas show that we have 
taken the whole earth to drop into our 
Christmas stocking. The festival might 
be well and fitly celebrated by a visit to 
the city merely to walk the streets and 

“view the manners of the town, 
Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings. 


” 


The eye can appropriate all the treasures 
that it would be theft for the hand to 
touch. 

Corydon, sauntering with Amaryllis, 
and staring with her at the wonderful 
windows, may be a prince by proxy. 
‘*Those pearls,” he whispers, ‘‘the diver 
plunged into Oman’s dark waters to find 
for you. They are so far on their way, 
adored Amaryllis. They have reached 
your eyes if not yet your ears. Let me 
but be rich—and I expect at least five dol- 
lars for my first fee—let the world but 
discover that in me the Law, whose seat is 
the bosom of God, has a new Mansfield, 
another Marshall, and yonder pearls shall 
circle the virgin neck for which they 
were predestined. Or do you prefer the 
diamonds behind the next pane? Or shall 
Santa Claus sweetly capture both for you, 
one for state dress and splendor, one for 
days less rigorous, not of purple velvets 
and flowered brocades, but summer dra- 
peries of soft lace?” 

So the Marchioness and the gay Swivel- 
ler, with their happy gift of transforming 
a shred of lemou-peel and copious liba- 
tions of pure water into nectar, would 
have walked the Christmas streets of New 
York as those of Ormus and of Ind. La- 
fayette, with the gold suuff-box in which 
the freedom of the city was presented to 
him, could not have been freer of it. The 
happy loiterers could see all the beautiful 
things, and what could they do more if 
they should buy them all? Like the kind 
people at Newport in the summer, who 
Spare no vast expense to build noble 
houses, and lay out exquisite grounds, 
and drive in sumptuous carriages, and 
wear clothes so fine, and take pains so 
costly and elaborate to please the idle loi- 
terer of a day, who gazes from the street 
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car or the omnibus or the sidewalk, so the 
good holiday merchants present the en- 
chanting spectacle of their treasures freely 
to every penniless saunterer, but for the 
same enjoyment they demand of the rich 
an enormous price. And the poor rich 
must bear also all the responsibility of 
possession and care, and cannot be se- 
cured against theft or loss. 

The splendid streets beguile us from 
our question. In the brilliant bazars we 
are recalling the New York of silence and 
solitary woods and roving Indians—the 
New York that the Dutch settlers bought 
from the Indians for twenty-four dollars, 
and which is now the city that we be- 
hold, the metropolis of the State of which 
Mr. Draper, its Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, asks, ‘‘ Who shall say that 
these six millions of people are not bet- 
ter housed, better fed, better clothed, more 
generally educated, more active in affairs, 
better equipped for self-government, than 
any other entire people numbering six 
millions, unless it be other citizens of our 
own country, surrounded by the same 
circumstances and conditions?” Not the 
Easy Chair certainly. On the contrary, 
it says Amen. 

But has the moral advancement kept 
pace? Are the six millions as much bet- 
ter morally than the first six millions of 
their white ancestors upon the continent, 
as they are better clothed, better edu- 
cated, and better housed? Are they only 
materially better? Have they better 
poets and other artists than the Greeks, 
than Dante, than Shakespeare, than 
Raphael and Michael Angelo? Have 
they wiser men than Plato, Aristotle, 
Bacon? Have they higher standards of 
conduct than those of Confucius and the 
Hindoos? A hundred years ago the pil- 
grim was sometimes a week travelling to 
Albany with great discomfort. We travel 
thither in three hours with incredible ease 
and luxury. Do we find more public 
virtue when we get there? Comfort, 
knowledge, opportunity, resources, are 
multiplied a thousandfold. Schools, li- 
braries, museums, societies, appliances, 
have grown in a night like Jack’s bean 
stalk to a towering height. Have they 
brought us nearer heaven? Are we 
more truthful, more upright, manlier 
men? In a world where mechanical in- 
vention and victories over time and space 
were of no importance, but where moral 
qualities alone availed, should we men of 
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the end of the nineteenth century stand ard revealed the horrors of prisons that it 
any better chance than those of the be- is now when modern philanthropy has 
ginning of the ninth ? purged and purified them. ‘‘ The sense 
That is the queer question which Santa of duty,” said Webster, in his greatest 
Claus insists upon dropping into the criminal argument, ‘‘ pursues us ever.” 
stockings that hang by this Christmas But it pursues us more effectively with 
hearth. He calls it a Christmas nut to the return of every Christmas. 
erack. The old fellow chuckles as he The question of Santa Claus is start- 
thinks of it while he rides through the ling, because it is the question whether 
frosty starlight. ““My children,” helaughs, civilization has been of any essential ben- 
‘* what is the difference between six dozen efit to the human race. But to get a ques- 
dozen and half a dozen dozen?” While tion fairly stated is often to answer it. 
he asks and chuckles, the old fellow is Whatever strengthens and extends the 
himself an answer. He did not invent power of the Christmas spirit is an un- 
gifts. But he symbolizes universal giv- questionable benefit to mankind. And it 
ing. The moral law may be as old as_ is not doubtful, is it, that the sway of that 
man, but the demand and disposition spirit is extending, and that every year 
for the general application of that law to its humane greeting is heard farther and 
actual life increase with every century. farther, 
The moral law was the same when How- “Merry Christmas to all, and to all a good-night” ? 


Gditor’s Study. 


I condition; that the Synthetized Sympa- 
HE Study could scarcely believe its thies formed a province of the Federation 
windows. of the World, represented by a delegation 


It knew that this was the witching eager to sacrifice their selfish interests in 
Christmas-time, when, if ever, the literary the Parliament of Man, but was not by 
spirit begins to see visions, with morals any means the centreofthings. The fact 
hanging to them like the tails of kites; was not flattering to the Study’s patriotic 
and to dream dreams of a sovereign effi- pride, but upon reflection the Study was 


cacy in reforming vicious lives. aware of a supreme joy in not having its 
But the Study was so strongly princi- patriotic pride flattered. 
pled against things of this sort that it was Every aspect of ‘* this new world which 


not willing to suppose itself the scene of was the old” attracted the Study, but be- 
even the most edifying hallucination. ing a literary Study, and not a political 
It rubbed its large French plate panes to or economical Study, its interest was soon 
a erystal clearness, sacrificing the beauti- centred in the literary phases of the mil- 
ful frost-work on them without scruple, lennial epoch. These were of every pos- 
and peered eagerly into the street, emp- sible character, and their variety was so 
tied of all business by the holiday. great that it was instantly evident how 
hopeless it would be to note them all. 

II. But one thing that struck the Study 

The change which had passed upon the with peculiar force was the apparent re- 
world was tacit, but no less millennial. It conciliation of all the principles once sup- 
was plainly obvious that the old order posed antagonistic, the substitution of 
was succeeded by the new; that the for- emulation for rivalry, the harmonization 
mer imperfect republic of the United of personal ambitions in a sweet accord 
States of America had given place to the of achievement for the common good. It 
ideal commonwealth, the Synthetized was not exactly the weather for floral dis- 
Sympathies of Altruria. The spectacle plays, but among the festive processions 
was all the more interesting because this which poured into the public square un- 
was clearly the first Christmas since the der the Study’s windows was one of 
establishment of the new status. Dramatic Critics wreathed with rose-buds, 
The Study at once perceived that what and led in flowery chains by a laughing 
it beheld from its windows was politically band of Playwrights, who had captured 
only a partial expression of the general these rugged natures, and had then per- 














suaded them to see that they could them- 
selves hope to live only by uniting with 
the playwrights in the endeavor for the 
beautiful. The crities had been taught to 
vealize that if they kept on killing off the 
playwrights at the old rate they would 
soon have no plays to write about, and 
must themselves starve to death. The 
playwrights had first appealed to their 
instinct of self-preservation, and had then 
convinced their reason that they had no 
hope but in recognizing and fostering the 
good in our infant drama, and that one 
critic who perceived this was much greater 
than the aggregate of many who could not. 

From time to time the procession paused 
to allow the critics and playwrights to 
clasp hands and publicly avow a lasting 
friendship. After them came in long file 
the Literary Critics, accompanied each by 
the poet, novelist, historian, or essayist 
whom he had most deeply injured, and 
to whom he was linked by a band of vio- 
lets. The Study understood that these 
flowers were chosen by the critics them- 
selves, out of all the products of the ve- 
getable kingdom, as best expressive of the 
critics’ modest and shrinking character. 
They paced with downcast eyes, and were 
every few steps openly overcome by the 
honor of walking in those fragrant bands 
with Creative Authors. These encouraged 
and supported them, and when the critics 
would have gone down before them and 
acknowledged their inferiority and un- 
worthiness, the Creative Authors would 
not suffer it, but consoled them with the 
assurance that they too had their uses in 
the literary world, in noting and classi- 
fying its phenomena, and that their for- 
mer arrogance and presumption would not 
be counted against them, now they were 
truly penitent. Each of the critics bore 
his name and that of the journal he wrote 
for distinctly inscribed on a badge worn 
over his heart. 

Suddenly, on the flank of this friendly 
troop of authors and critics, there appear- 
ed at no great distance two figures. The 
first was that of an extremely decrepit 
old man, dressed to a fantastic youthful- 
ness, with his hair and beard washed to a 
saffron tint that was not in the least gold- 
en. His costume was out of the rag-bag 
of all epochs, and on his head he wore a 
wreath of paper flowers. 

The other was armed as to his head in 
a huge helmet like that of the secutor 
who fights with the retiarius in the Ro- 
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man arena, and his face was completely 
hidden; lis body was covered with a suit 
of scale armor,as the Study at first im- 
agined; to learn later that the scales were 
a natural expression of the wearer's ser- 
pentine nature. Instead of a sword he 
carried a repeating rifle in his hand, and 
from time to time he dropped a panel of 
tall fence from his shoulder to the ground, 
and crouching behind it fired at some 
author in the procession. 

Horrified at this outrage, which no one 
seemed inclined to interfere with, the 
Study threw up one of its windows, and 
called to a boy who was passing on the 
pavement below: he proved to be the 
very boy whom Old Scrooge sent to buy 
the turkey when he woke from his fear- 
ful dream and found it was nothing but 
a dream. 

‘Our good boy,” said the Study, find- 
ing the vocative of the editorial plural ab- 
surd, but clinging to it with its well-known 
fondness for tradition—‘‘ Our good boy, 
will you tell us what is the meaning of 
that abominable person’s behavior in fir- 
ing into the procession? Is he a Pinker- 
ton man, and does he mistake it for a pa- 
rade of strikers? Who is he, anyway, 
and that grotesque simulacrum with him?” 

‘** Those fellows?” asked the boy. ‘‘Oh! 
the one in front is the Last of the Roman- 
ticists, telling the same old story; and the 
other is the Anonymous Critic, firing 
blank-cartridges at authors. It’s Christ- 
mas, you know, and they let the poor old 
fellows out to amuse themselves.” 

‘*Is that all?” said the Study, immense- 
ly relieved. ‘‘ Well, we see no objection 
to that. But what is that curious struc- 
ture there in the centre of the place ?” 

The Study now indicated a monumen- 
tal object which had for the first time 
caught its notice. At first glance it was 
not easy to determine the character of 
this pile, but upon closer scrutiny it turn- 
ed out to be a mighty heap of books of 
all sizes and shapes, but mostly those 
cheap paper editions of foreign authors 
with which we have become familiarized 
and perhaps corrupted a little. 

The boy looked up at the open Study 
window, and said, ‘‘ Well, it would take 
a little time to explain, and I'd have to 
wait for the procession of the Visiting 
Authors, anyway.” He seemed anxious 
to be gone; but the Study, piqued by that 
phrase Visiting Authors, implored him to 
stop a moment longer. 
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‘* Why that’s Mount Restitution,” said 
the boy, and he started on. 

The Study called after him, ‘‘ We will 
give you a quarter if you will tell us just 
what you mean.”’ 

‘Oh, no!” said the boy coming back. 
“You can’t work that old racket on me, 
if lam aboy. If you want me to tell 
you willingly, you’ve got to let me give 
you something first.” 

‘*Oh,” said the Study, considerably 
mystified. ‘‘Is that the new order of 
things? Well?” But it had hardly got 
the word out before it was aware of hav- 
ing a quarter thrown in through its open 
window upon its tessellated marble floor. 

‘* Now,” said the boy, ‘‘ as it’s bitter cold, 
and I’m on an errand that I sha’n't get 
anything for if I don’t hurry, I shall be 
glad to stop here at great personal incon- 
venience and explain this little matter; 
though where you've been, not to know 
all about it already, J can’t make out. 
You remember when the last internation- 
al copyright bill failed because Congress 
decided that our people must have cheap 
books, by fair means or foul ?” 

‘* Yes,” the Study assented with a pang 
of shame; and it controlled an impulse to 
shut its window, and curtain itself from 
the light of day. 

‘* You know Congress did this repeated- 
ly, time after time ?” 

** Alas, yes!” sighed the Study. 

‘Well, the last time people began to 
understand that if it was a’sin and a 
shame to take the work of foreign authors 
from them, and not pay them anything 
for it, Congress had made it the national 
sinand shame. It was no use pretending 
any longer that it was the wicked pub- 
lishers did it, and howling ‘pirate’ after 
them. If there was any pirate about it, 
the pirate was the whole American peo- 
ple, for they had said through Congress, 
over and over again, that it was right to 
take the work of foreign authors, or if it 
was not right, then it was cheap, and 
they were going to do it anyway.” 

‘*Wesee,” groaned theStudy. ‘‘Goon.” 

‘‘But the last time the new arrange- 
ment to have the whole people vote on 
every bill of general interest that passed 
Congress had come in—” 

‘* New arrangement!” cried the Study. 
‘* Why, Switzerland had it away back in 
the nineteenth century.” 

‘* Well, we didn’t get it till toward the 
end of the twentieth,” said the boy. 
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‘Why, it is the twentieth century!” 
the Study reflected, taking note of the 
fact for the first time. 

**T should think so,” said the boy. He 
spoke throughout this interview in the 
crowing treble of typical boys with a sar- 
castic turn of mind, and we need not say 
that the Study employed the falsetto af 
fected by all amiable old gentlemen in 
the Christmas stories. 

‘* Well, as soon as they could get the 
international copyright bill submitted to 
the people, it was unanimously adopt- 
ed. The pirates themselves voted for it; 
even the Congressmen did. They said 
they had been laboring under a misap- 
prehension. The first Fourth of July 
after that was the greatest Fourth that 
ever was. The people said they had de- 
clared their independence of Great Brit- 
ain over again when they would not 
take English books without paying for 
them.” 

‘**Wasn’t that rather fine?” the Study 
suggested. 

‘Yes, it was,” said the boy. ‘‘ And 
then they passed a joint resolution to 
build this monument to commemorate in- 
ternational copyright. Somebody thought 
it would be a good thing to build it of 
pirated editions, so as to show how big 
the wrong had been, and to keep the peo- 
ple in mind of it, and prevent anything 
like it from ever happening again. It’s 
pretty high, isn’t it ?” 

The pile seemed to swell and soar as 
the Study gazed. ‘‘It is, indeed. We 
should think that in favorable states of 
the atmosphere it could be seen from the 
planet Mars. It’s grand,” the Study add- 
ed, with a curious patriotic pride in such 
a colossal witness of the national wrong- 
doing. ‘‘We don’t suppose there was 
ever anything like it in the world before. 
But what has it to do with the Visiting 
Authors ?” 

‘**Oh, I forgot,” answered the boy, who 
was starting off. ‘‘It was decided by a 
Popular Impulse—” 

‘* Popular Impulse ?” queried the Study, 
with an instant perception of the capital 
letters. 

‘*That’s what they call a national de- 
cision that needn’t be put toa vote. And 
it was decided by a Popular Impulse that 
the foreign authors should visit us every 
Christmas morning, and get their annual 
royalty from the Treasury of the Syn- 
thetized Sympathies.” 











‘*We should have thought the pub- 
lishers would have paid them!” said the 
Study. 

**So they do, for their new books,” an- 
swered the boy. ‘* But the royalty from 
the 8. 8. Treasury is a voluntary restitu- 
tion by our whole people of the money 
kept from them in the past. It’s purely 
an affair of honor. There's no law about 
it. A law can’t be retroactive, you 
know.” 

‘‘No,” the Study admitted. ‘‘ But how 
do our native authors like the new 
status?” 

‘*Oh, they like it. As soon as we be- 
gan to pay the foreigners it shut out the 
worthless foreign books, and when our au- 
thors were freed from that sort of compe- 
tition, they began to get rich. They all 
keep their carriages now; they keep them 
at home. You won't see them driving in 
them. They’ve gone half-way to meet 
the Visiting Authors.” 

‘* Half-way?” gasped the Study. 

‘**Yes. Submarine pneumatic tube, you 
know. The visitors have to be home for 
breakfast.” 5 

*“Oh! Yes, yes!” said the Study, 
ashamed to betray its ignorance. 


Ill. 


The Study now observed that the au- 
thors and critics had all disappeared from 
the square, and that the Last of the Ro- 
manticists and the Anonymous Critic 
were poking about in its emptiness in a 
forlorn and aimless manner. The Ro- 
manticist sank down on the curb-stone 
and fell asleep with his head dropped be- 
tween his knees; his paper-flower wreath 
tumbled into the gutter. The Anony- 
mous Critic removed his helmet and re- 
vealed his death’s-head; he took out a 
black buccaneer'’s flag from the helmet 
and wiped the perspiration from his 
skull. ‘*Hot work,” he said, looking 
round for the boy. 

But even the boy had vanished; and 
now the square was given up to a series 
of allegorical interludes. The first of 
these was the Identification of the Real 
and the Ideal. The two principles ap- 
peared hand in hand, like Tweedledum 
and Tweddledee in Through the Looking- 
glass, and at once began their great trans- 
formation act, by passing into and out of 
each other with such lightning-like rapid- 
ity that they were soon no longer distin- 
guishable. The moment this result had 
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been accomplished, an electric transpar- 
ency appeared above the consolidation 
with the legend, Which is which? The 
Romanticist continued to sleep audibly, 
and the Anonymous Critic said, ‘* Give it 
up.” Then the Real and the Ideal bowed 
together, and separately withdrew. 

The True and The Beautiful now en- 
tered the square together, and performed 
their famous pas seul & deux. This was 
not so difficult as it seems when put in 
words ; for The True and The Beautiful 
are one and the same; only The True is 
the one, and The Beautiful is the same. 
They faced the Study windows first as 
The True, and after performing their 
dance in that character, wheeled half 
round and appeared as The Beautiful, in 
the manner of the person who used to 
dance as the soldier and the sailor on the 
stage. Over their head flashed out the 
words, ‘‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” 

The Anonymous Critic read the legend 
aloud, and then murmured vindictively, 
‘**Keats! I did for him pretty thorough- 
ly, anyway.” 

‘*Oh, no!” the Study retorted. ‘You 
did your worst, but after all you didn’t 
kill Keats. You hurt him, but he took 
you very philosophically, at a time when 
you were very much more regarded than 
you are now.” 

It is the nature of the Anonymous 
Critic not to be able to bear the slightest 
contradiction. He raised his weapon and 
immediately fired a blank-cartridge at the 
Study windows, putting on his helmet at 
the same time to avoid recognition. The 
report woke the Last of the Romanticists, 
who scrambled to his feet, exclaiming, 
‘Saved, saved! They are saved at last!” 

‘“Who are saved?” asked the Study, 
with unbroken windows. 

‘*The good old-fashioned hero and he- 
roine. Didn’t you hear the minute-gun 
at sea? He arrived with his raft just as 
her bark wassinking. He fired one shot, 
and the miscreant relaxed his hold from 
her fainting form, and fell a corpse at her 
feet. The sharp clap of thunder, pre- 
ceded by a blinding flash, revealed the 
path they had lost, and they stood at the 
castle gate. The retainers joined in a 
shout that made the welkin ring, and 
the brave cow-boy rode into their midst 
with the swooning chAtelaine on the 
mustang behind him, while the Saracens 
and Apaches discharged a shower of ar- 
rows, and then fled in all directions. That 
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shot, which proclaimed the suicide of the 
gambler, in order to give his body for food 
to the starving companions he had fleeced 
in the snow-bound Sierras, was the death- 
knell of the commonplace. Here they 
come, dying for each other! Ah, that is 
something like! What abundant action! 
What nobility of motive! What inces- 
sant self-sacrifice! No analysis there!” 

The Study could never understand 
exactly how it was managed, but in the 
antics of the fantastic couple who now 
appeared it was somehow expressed that 
the youth was perpetually winning tle 
maiden by deeds of the greatest courage 
and the most unnecessary and preposterous 
goodness, while the maiden enacted the 
role of the slave at once of duty and of 
love. When she was not wildly throw- 
ing herself into her lover's arms, she was 
letting him marry another girl, though 
she knew it would make him unhappy, 
because she believed the other girl want- 
ed him. 

‘* Ah,” sighed the Anonymous Critic, 
‘‘ there is profound knowledge of the heart 
for you! What poetry! What passion!” 

Nevertheless he had the air of being 
extremely bored by the spectacle before 
him. Several times he took aim at the 
hero and heroine, and he would probably 
have fired, if the Visiting Authors had 
not suddenly appeared upon the scene, 
attended by their friends, the native au- 
thors of Altruria. The Study looked 
round for the explanatory-boy, but he 
was nowhere to be seen. However, it 
perceived that he was not necessary to 
an understanding of the simple affair be- 
fore it. ‘‘Only,” it soliloquized, ‘‘it’s a 
pity he should have given us this quarter 
for almost nothing.” 

Of course it could not be expected that 
the foreign authors, who were mostly Eng- 
lish, should all take their repayment from 
the S. S. Treasury graciously. They said, 
with the frankness of their nation where 
disagreeable things are concerned, some 
very disagreeable things,and they thought 
they ought to have interest on the moneys 
so long withheld. The Altrurian authors 
could not deny the justice of their claim, 
while they regretted its spirit. Some of 
them sent home and sold their carriages, 
in order to satisfy it; they never used 
their carriages, anyway, to avoid wound- 
ing the susceptibilities of the lawyers, 
doctors, brokers, and merchants who had 
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none. But not all the foreign authors 
received their back royalties so greedily: 
some of them accepted the restitution as 
cordially as it was offered; and it was 
affecting to see the surprise mingled with 
pleasure in the countenances of the widows 
and orphans of certain authors who had 
died without the sight of this supreme act 
of national atonement. They had not ex- 
pected to be included in the restitution, 
but the agents of the 8. 8. Treasury (all 
chosen by emulative examination, and re 
gardless of party ties) held that a debt of 
honor must be paid to the remotest heirs 
of the creditor, and these widows and or 
phans received their just share. Some of 
them were enriched beyond the dreams 
of avarice, but there were other cases in 
which authors who had supposed them- 
selves. plundered by the extensive sales in 
this country, were disappointed by the 
showing from their publishers’ books. 
These, however, were consoled by the ap- 
pearance of the pirates in a state of total 
bankruptcy. 

The whole ceremony of restitution had 
taken place in less time than we have em- 
ployed to describe it, and the Visiting Au- 
thors had gone home to breakfast. There 
was a sort of simultaneity about all the 
occurrences in Altruria that struck the 
Study very agreeably; no sooner was a 
good thing thought of than it was done. 
This was especially the case with the prop- 
osition to fire the pile of pirated editions, 
in order to light the Visiting Authors on 
their way back through the submarine 
pneumatic tube. 

The Creative Authors and the Critics 
embraced in the genial glow, and a Con- 
gressman, who had been one of tlie bitter- 
est opponents of international copyright, 
arose and said that he wished to signalize 
a change of heart le had undergone, by 
proposing Perpetual Copyright. He said 
that he did not see why a man should not 
have as lasting property in something he 
had actually created, like a book, as in 
something he had simply come by in the 
way of trade, perhaps honestly, perhaps 
dishonestly. During his arguments, which 
were unanswerable, the Creative Authors 
remained modestly silent, but when he sat 
down, the Critics burst into such a roar 
of applause that the Study awoke. 

Of course it had been dreaming. It 
was Christmas-time, when allegorical vis- 
ions are almost unavoidable. 














HERE must be something 
very good in human nature, 
or people would not ex- 
perience so much pleasure in giving; there 
must be something very bad in human nature, 
or more people would try the experiment of 
giving, Those who do try it become enam- 
ored of it, and get their chief pleasure in life 
out of it; and so evident is this that there is 
some basis for the idea that it is ignorance 
rather than badness which keeps so many 
people from being generous. Of course it 
may become a sort of dissipation, or more 
than that, a devastation, as many men who 
have what are called “good wives” have 
reason to know, in the gradual disappearance 
of their wardrobe if they chance to lay aside 
any of it temporarily. The amount that a 
good woman can give away is only measured 
by her opportunity. Her mind becomes so 
trained in the mystery of this pleasure that 
she experiences no thrill of delight in giving 
away only the things her husband does not 
want. Her office in life is to teach him the 
joy of self-sacrifice. She and all other habit- 
ual and irreclaimable givers soon find out 
that there is next to no pleasure in a gift 
unless it involves some self-denial. 

Let one consider seriously whether he ever 
gets as much satisfaction out of a gift re- 
ceived as out of one given. It pleases him 
for the moment, and if it is useful, for a long 
time; he turns it over, and admires it; he 
may value it as a token of affection, and it 
Vou. LX XXII.—No. 487.—15 















flatters his self-esteem that he is the ob- 
ject of it. But it is a transient feeling com- 
pared with that he has when he has made a 
gift. That substantially ministers to his self- 
esteem. He follows the gift; he dwells upon 
the delight of the receiver; his imagination 
plays about it; it will never wear out or be- 
come stale; having parted with it, it is for 
him a lasting possession, It is an investment 
as lasting as that in the debt of England. 
Like a good deed, it grows, and is continually 
satisfactory. It is something to think of when 
he first wakes in the morning—a time when 
most people are badly put to it for want of 
something pleasant to think of. This fact 
about giving is so incontestably true that it is 
a wonder that enlightened people do not more 
freely indulge in giving for their own comfort. 
It is, above all else, amazing that so many im- 
agine they are going to get any satisfaction 
out of what they leave by will. They may 
be in a state where they will enjoy it, if the 
will is not fought over; but it is shocking 
how little gratitude there is accorded to a 
departed giver compared to a living giver. 
He couldn’t take the property with him, it is 
said; he was obliged to leave it to somebody. 
By this thought his generosity is always re- 
duced to a minimum. He may build a mon- 
ument to himself in some institution, but we 
do not know enough of the world to which 
he has gone to know whether a tiny monu- 
ment on this earth is any satisfaction to a 
person who is free of the universe. Whereas 
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every giving or deed of real humanity done 
while he was living would have entered into 
his character, and would be of lasting service 
to him—that is,in any future which we can 
conceive. 

Of course the Drawer is not confining its 
remarks to what are called Christmas gifts— 
commercially so called—nor would it under- 
take to estimate the pleasure there is in either 
receiving or giving these. The shrewd man- 
ufacturers of the world have taken notice of 
the periodic generosity of the race, and in- 
geniously produce articles to serve it, that is, 
to anticipate the taste and to thwart all in- 
dividuality or spontaneity in it. There is, in 
short, what is called a “line of holiday goods,” 
fitting, it may be supposed, the periodic line 
of charity. When a person receives some of 
these things in the blessed season of such, he 
is apt to be puzzled. He wants to know 
what they are for, what he is to do with 
them. If there are no “directions” on the 
articles, his gratitude is somewhat tempered. 
He has seen these nondescripts of ingenuity 
and expense in the shop windows, but he 
never expected to come into personal rela- 
tions to them. He is puzzled, and he cannot 
escape the unpleasant feeling that commerce 
has put its profit-making fingers into Christ- 
mas. Such « lot of things seem to be manu- 
factured on purpose that people may perform 
a duty that is expected of them in the holi- 
days. The house is full of these impossible 
things; they occupy the mantel-pieces, they 
stand about on the tottering little tables, they 
are ingenious, they are made for wants yet 
undiscovered, they tarnish, they break, they 
will not “ work,” and pretty soon they look 
“second-hand.” Yet there must be more 
satisfaction in giving these articles than in 
receiving them,and maybe a spice of malice 
—not that of course, for in the holidays near- 
ly every gift expresses at least kindly remem- 
brance, but if you give them you do not have 
to live with them. But consider how full the 
world is of holiday goods—costly goods too— 
that are of no earthly use, and are not even 
artistic, and how short life is, and how many 
people actually need books and other indis- 
pensable articles, and how starved are many 
fine drawing-rooms, not for holiday goods, but 
for objects of beauty. 

Christmas stands for much, and for more 
and more in a world that is breaking down 
its barriers of race and religious intolerance, 
and one of its chief offices has been supposed 
to be the teaching of men the pleasure there 
is in getting rid of some of their possessions 
for the benefit of others. But this frittering 
away a good instinct and tendency in con- 
ventional giving of manufactures made to suit 
an artificial condition is hardly in the line of 
developing the spirit that shares the last crust 
or gives to the thirsty companion in the desert 
the first pull at the canteen. Ofcourse Christ- 
mas feeling is the life of trade and all that, 
and the Drawer will be the last to discourage 
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any sort of giving, for one can scarcely disen- 
cumber himself of anything in his passage 
through this world and not be benefited; but 
the hint may not be thrown away that one 
will personally get more satisfaction out of 
his periodic or continual benevolence if he 
gives during his life the things which lx 
wants and other people need, and reserves fo: 
a fine show in his will a collected but not s« 
lected mass of holiday goods. 

CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. 


UNSELFISHNESS. 
‘Tis true, nor can a man of us gainsay 
That better ’tis to give than to receive; 
And as I look about me on this day 
What vast unselfishness do I perceive! 


Just look at me. I’m not a species rare— 
Quite like most other men I seem to be. 
Who makes the nation’s gifts I do not care, 
As long as those same gifts are sent to me 

Henry Herspert Harkness. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH AND THE MISTLETOE. 

Ir is related of Queen Elizabeth that it was 
her delight to tantalize her courtiers during 
the Christmas season by donning an unusual- 
ly stiff and wide ruff, and standing under the 
mistletoe. It was upon one of these occasions 
that, Bacon having remarked that it was a 
pretty ruff on the Queen, Shakespeare replied 
that it was “also pretty rough on the court.” 


HOOK’S GREAT “ MOT.” 

“T have discovered,” said Hook one day to 
a policeman on Fleet Street—“I have discov- 
ered one thing that no miser will keep.” 

“What is that?” asked the bobby. 

“Christmas,” replied Hook. 

The policeman wrote this jest out, and man- 
aged to sell it before Hook had time to offer it 
elsewhere. It was this that led Hook to give 
up cracking jokes with the guardians of the 
peace. 

LAMB'S GIFT TO THE BURGLAR. 

Lamb was awakened early one Christmas 
morning by a noise in his kitchen, and on go- 
ing down to that apartment, found a burglar 
doing his spoons up in a bi:ndle. 

* Why d-do you s-s-st-t-teal ?” he asked. 

‘Because Lam starving,” returned the house- 
breaker, sullenly. 

“ Are y-youre-re-re-really ver-very h-h-hung- 
hung-gug-gery-hungry ?” asked Lamb. 

“Very,” replied the burglar, turning away. 

“Pup-pup-poor fuf-fuf-fellow !” said the es- 
sayist. ‘“H-here’s a 1-l-leg of L-L-Lamb for 
y-you.” 

And so saying, with a dexterous movement 
of his right leg he ejected the marauder into 
the street, and locking the door securely, went 
back to bed. The burglar confessed after- 
ward that he didn’t see the joke for six weeks. 

CaRLYLe SMITH. 
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A BOOMOPOLIS WEDDING 

THERE was joy in Boomopolis. That thriv- 
ing city of a year’s growth had experienced 
all the delights of life but one. 
shooting bees there had been; donkey parties 
in the temporary the 
fashionable boomers had been held, and suc- 
there had been four military funer- 
but no weddings. And 
now on Christmas Day came the glad tidings 
that Miss Penelope Hicks, the principal of the 
Boomopolis Academy of Learning, had plight- 
ed her troth to Coyote Bill, né Wilkins, for- 
merly of the Cherokee Strip. 

It was a great relief to every one, including 
the happy man, when Miss Hicks gave Mr. 
Wilkins the measure of the third finger of her 
left hand, and named January Ist as the happy 
day, the lady being opposed to long engage- 
ments, particularly in a country where no man 
knoweth when an error of judgment on his 
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part may enable the other man to shoot 
first. 
The reason for the town’s relief over the 


announcement of the approaching nuptials 
was this: Miss Hicks had been the undisputed 
belle of Boomopolis ever since her arrival in 
that Eden of sand and corner lots. She had 
been for some time the most cherished object 
of the affections of six gentlemanly cow-boys 
simultaneously, and Boomopolis was anxious. 
There were fears that the half-dozen suitors 
might resolve themselves into executive ses- 
sion and diminish the population of Boomop- 
olis by at least five of her leading citizens, 
which operation would result in a considera- 
ble loss of prestige for the town, particularly 
Sut, happily for all con- 
cerned, Miss Hicks was a woman of much tact, 
and ready for any emergency. She had been 
proposed to by each of her several admirers, 
and for some wholly feminine reason had 
given each much reason to hope. She did not 
realize the situation until a few days before 
Christmas, when a bullet whistling through 
her parlor window and grazing the hat of the 
admirer who was at that moment calling upon 
her showed plainly that something must be 
done, and quickly. 

To realize with Penelope was to act, and 
the next evening the six heart-stricken cow- 
boys were gathered together in her parlor, in 
response to her invitation, upon which she 
had written R.S.V. P., and in accordance with 
which they were one and all unarmed, R. 8. 
V. P. in Boomopolis being the abbreviated 
torm of Rendez-vous sans pistols. 

After all had partaken of a light supper of 
sandwiches and sarsaparilla, Miss Hicks, in a 
short address, informed her guests that she 
loved them all dearly, not to say passionately, 
and had no doubt whatsoever that if given 
time she would marry them all, life being fleet- 
ing, and in that section particularly uncer- 
tain for men; that, as a patriotic citizen of 
Boomopolis, however, she wanted the question 
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of priority settled amicably, and without un 
due loss of population, and she added that, as 
Christmas was approaching, she could think 
of no better means of settling the difficulty 
than that of giving a Christmas tree to he 
admirers, placing upon that tree six packages, 
all of a size, and one for each. In one pack 
age she would place, she said, a pair of silver- 
plated Mexican spurs; in another would be 
the best bridle to be found on that side of the 
Mississippi; in a third would be a lasso that 
would make its possessor the envy of the Ter- 
ritory; the fourth would contain a nickel- 
plated six-shooter, self-cocking, with an ivory 
handle; in the fifth would be found an or- 
der for the finest saddle in the universe; and 
in the sixth would be a photograph of her- 
self, with which would go a life lease of her 
heart and hand. The would-be husbands 
could select each his own package, precedence 
being decided by numbers drawn from a hat. 

The proposition was received with enthusi- 
asm. The six gentlemanly cow-boys vowed 
eternal friendship for each other, and swore 
that whoever should prove to be the lucky man, 
the others would ush for him at the ceremony. 

And so it was settled. The tree was had, 
the packages were distributed, and to Coyote 
Bill fell the prize of the hand, heart, and pho- 
tograph of Miss Penelope Hicks. 

The Christmas and New- 
Year’s passed rapidly away, and on the after 
noon of January Ist the youth, beauty, and fash 
ion of Boomopolis assembled in the little port 
able cathedral on West End Avenue to wit- 
ness the ceremony. As the melodeon pealed 
forth an adaptation of Mendelssohn’s Wed- 
ding March, rendered by the leader of the 
Boomopolis brass band, the bride, leaning upon 
the arm of the Mayor, walked up the middle 
and only aisle of the edifice to the altar, 
where stood Coyote Bill and his best man, 
Nevada Pete. As the bride mounted the 
platform the groom stepped forward to meet 
her, but started back suddenly as he heard 
an ominous click in the coat pocket of Nevada 
Pete. Then Nevada Pete advanced and offer- 
ed his hand to the bride. She, astonished at 
this somewhat remarkable proceeding, with- 
drew her extended hand, and looked inquir- 
ingly at the apparently presumptuous Pete. 

“Tt’s allright, Miss Hicks,” said he. “ Coyote 
Bill will explain.” 

“Yes, Penelope,” said Bill, “it’s all right. 
That six-shooter you gave Pete was such a 
pretty gun I couldn’t resist when Pete offered 
to swap.” 

The bride blushed. - Coyote Bill withdrew 
to the best man’s place, and Nevada Pete once 
more offered his hand to Miss Penelope Hicks 

“All right,” said she, taking the proffered 
hand. “I’m satisfied. Let her go, Mr. Par- 
son. 

And the marriage was solemnized amid 
general rejoicing. 
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RECIPROCITY 


The Christmas Morning Soliloquy of a Cemmission Servant-Girt. 


Wuewn the lush blush-rose smiled upon the tree, 
And the earth blossomed ’neath the young May 
moon, 
Into the barrel, with an air care-free, 
I cast the chicken, dish and knife and spoon; 
I gave my poor relations coffee, tea; 
And often on a summer afternoon 
I wasted ice to make the ice-man glad; 
And on this happy day my heart’s not sad 


For here the seal-skin sacque behold, 
The grocer’s recognition 

Of all my services untold 
To strengthen his position. 


The ice-man, sinister and grim, 
Within my dream reposes. 

He knows that I looked out for him 
Throughout the time of roses. 


When whistling winter reddened ear and nose, 

I stopped the fire and made the kitchen cold; 
And soon the leaden pipes all stiffly froze, 

And on the princely plumber showered gold. 
I wasted coal, and that is, I suppose, 

Why I have got the coal-man in my hold. 
I see the presents in my vision glow: 
To-morrow for the Safe Deposit Co. ! 


Oh, look at this porcelain pitcher ! 
Oh, look at this bright chatelaine! 

The plumber through me has grown richer; 
The coal dealer also, ‘tis plain. 


Oh my, but I have a position 

That fills me with joy through and through! 
Because, while I work on commission, 

I work upon salary too. 


I'll leave the fresh meat on the tubs to-night 
That it may spoil, and make the butcher dance 
With rapture; and till morn [ll burn each light, 
To waste the oil at which they never glance. 

I’}l fall down stairs, and in my rapid flight 
Shatter a tray of china bought in France,— 

And let these dealers very plainly see 

What a warm friend they have in Madge McGee. 


And they'll remember me when next the year 
Piles high its drifts of snow at door and gate; 
When all the earth is bleak and sad and drear, 
With gold or gem they'll make my heart elate. 
I only do them justice when I state 
They make my life all roseate and green. 
And I—I make them opulent and great— 
I, their commission culinary queen, 


R. K. MUNKITTRICK 





x 















162 HARPER’S NEW 
THE KING-MAKER AND THE JESTER 
Mr. BUNKERTON is a moderately well-edu- 
cated person only. He knows quite enough 
to be sensitive on the point of what he does 
not know, and is prone to resent anything 
which seems to him like a reflection upon his 
ignorance. In the small Hudson River town 
in which he lives he is a magnate, and his in- 
fluence is eagerly sought always by candidates 
for office. Occasionally he goes out of his way 
to patronize those who do not care to avail 
themselves of his influence, and to this fact is 
attributable one of his recent discomfitures. 

“Stick by me, my boy,” said he recently to 
a young journalist, who takes an inhuman de- 
light in baiting the magnate—“ stick by me, 
and I'll make you Mayor of this town.” 

“All right, Warwick,” returned the jocose 
young person, who then added: “ By-the-way, 
Bunkerton, do you know who Warwick was ?” 

Bunkerton immediately took offence. He 
colored a deep red, and then,with a triumphant 
wave of his hand, which he felt certain must 
crush his tormentor, he said: “ Yes, I do know 
who Warwick was [impressively]. ‘A fellow of 
infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.’” 

“Very good, Bunkerton; but, al! you mean 
Yorick, don’t you ?” 

Again Bunkerton blushed. 
confusion. 


This time with 
“T guess I do,” he said. 


THE WEARING OF THE GREEN. 

THE wit of the Celt is proverbial. A party 
of gentlemen were gathered about a dinner 
table one evening recently, discussing current 
events generally, and incidentally the good 
things mine host had served up to them that 
evening. 

“T wonder what it is,” said ane of the gath- 
ering, “that gives to this créme de menthe its 
delightful flavor ?” 

“Oi think, me good sir,” said the Irish mem- 
ber of the party—‘oi think it musht be th’ 
color.” 


HE NEVER BAWLED. 

THERE is a touch of pathos in the story 
not, perhaps, an entirely new one—of the old 
lady who was so severely injured in a railroad 
accident that it was for some time feared that 
she was dead, Reviving suddenly, her over- 
joyed husband said: 

“Why, Mandy, we thought you was dead. 
Yes, we’ did, for sure!” 

The old lady glanced at her husband’s dry 
eyes, and then sinking back to the ground, 
said, with a pathetic little quaver in her fee- 
ble voice: “And you never bawled a bit, Is- 
rael—not a whimper. Couldu’t you have 
bawled a little bit, Israel?” Whereupon Israel 
actually began to “ baw],” when the old lady 
checked him with a little wave of her hand, 
and said, tearfully and sorrowfully: “It’s too 
late now, Israel; if ’'d reely ben dead, an’ you’d 
bawled, it’d done me some good.” J. L. H. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 








A CLEVER RETORT. 

THERE are some people who delight in turn 
ing serious discussions into channels of super 
ficiality and general flippancy by inopportun 
questions, to which, to their dull compreher 
sion, there is no answer. A case of this sor 
brought out an unusually witty retort at onc 
of New York’s dinner tables last winter, when 
American humor was the subject under dis 
cussion. 

A follower of the profession of jesting, hay 
ing taken occasion to speak of the vein of hu 
mor, was asked by his flippant vis-a-vis, 

“In what part of the body does the vein ot 
humor lie ?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, he replied, 
“Tt starts from the funny-bone, skirts the hu 
merus, and discharges in the jest.” 

TO A WITTY WRITER. 
(December 2th.) 
My wish would be to send you—if I could— 
As token of the smiles your writings win, 
A cask of spirits, if but half as good 





As those you've put me in. §. D.S., Jun 
A BIT OF UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 


THE rain poured down and the mountains 
were hidden in the clouds, but we were lost to 
the present world, as Bruce Piper, a New Hamp- 
shire veteran, told us stories of his army life 
“ along in the sixties.” 

“We were at Nicholasville, Kentucky, in the 
early spring, when the mud was hub-deep,” 
ran one good narrative, “when the colonel 
ordered six of us to accompany him to a neigh 
boring town to catch some bounty-jumpers. 
For several hours we went pounding through 
the mud until a hotel was reached. 

“* We'll stay here to-night,’ said the colonel. 
‘Any supper for us?’ he asked the boniface. 

“*Not a thing mm the house,’ answered that 
gentleman 

“*Well, boys,’ replied the colonel, ‘ you'll 
have to find the best you can.’ 

** Perhaps,’ broke in the hotel-keeper, as we 
prepared to inspect his pantry, ‘perhaps I can 
find something. And he did get a very good 
meal for us, and we got for ourselves a good 
supply of whiskey, and that night was a rouser! 
Early next morning we proceeded on our way. 
To tell the truth, we were rather dizzy, but 
nevertheless got ourselves together as best we 
could. The colonel’s horse was brought around, 
and he was about to mount, when he looked at 
the saddle. It was put on wrong end fore- 
most, the pommel toward the tail of the animal. 

“Say, Jim, look here,’ said the colonel to 
the man who had put it on; ‘how’s this? Look 
at that saddle 

“ Jim’s vision was very misty, but he finally 
saw that there was something wrong, and then 
the exact state of things dawned on him. 

“* Yes, colonel, yes,’ muttered Jim, ‘I see— 
but—hie—how in thunder did I know which 
Way you was going?” 

















TURNING THE TABLES. 
“She is a pretty enough girl, but there is no contrast in the picture. You should put in some 


ludicrous accessory, so as to bring her out.” 


“Perhaps that’s a good idea. Stand just as you are for a moment, and I'll sketch you in.” 


A SEARCHER AFTER TRUTH GETS IT. 

AN old and rather long-winded Scotch min- 
ister, on his way home from church one Sun- 
day morning, accosted one of his parishioners 
with, 

“Weel, Donald, how do ye like my sairmons?” 

“Tn vairy small doses,” returned the truth- 
ful Donald. 


COPYRIGHT. 

A NUMBER of young writers were discussing 
the copyright question one evening last July, 
when one of them observed, quietly : 

“Well, justice is being done us at last. The 
McKinley bill contains a provision that gives 
us all the protection we want.” 

“Tt does? How?” 

“ By placing a duty of a hundred per cent. 
on yarns.” 


GOT MORE FOR HIS MONEY. 
COLORED GENTLEMAN (settling his dentist bill). 
“Hit looks like dis is a heap to pay. Dat ud- 
der man pulied meh toof an’ broke meh jaw- 
bone an’ nuver ast me but fifty cents.” 


A WISE CHILD. 

SHE was a little girl of some seven years of 
age, who always knew what she wanted at 
breakfast. One Christmas morning her mo- 
ther inquired, 

“Mary, will you have some oatmeal this 
morning ?” 

“No, mamma,” was the reply; “I think I 
won’t waste my stomach on oatmeal to-day.” 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
For months she wondered what the Yule would bring: 
A jewelled vinaigrette, or golden guard, 
A pearly necklace, or a diamond ring. 
And now she weeps. He sent a Christmas card. 





A DESCRIPTIVE ERROR. 

“T wish you would correct your statement 
that my text was, ‘ Alas for the rarity of Chris- 
tian clarity! The last word was ‘charity,’ 
not ‘clarity.’” 

“T know that, doctor; but on reading your 
sermon over I thought the other version, 
though not correct, more highly appropriate 
and descriptive.” 
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